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CHAPTER XV. 

Letter from Alfred Percy to his Mother. - 

"^ My dbar Mother, 

I AM shocked by your 
8tory of Kate RobinsoD. — I agree with 
you in rejoicing, that Caroline had suffi- 
cient penetration to see the faults of 
Buckhurst Falconer^s charadter, and 
steadiness enough, notwithstanding his 
agreeable talents, never to give him any 
encouragement. I agree with you also, 
that it was fortunate that her last letter 
VOL. It. B . 



2 PATRONAGE. 

to him was written and sent^ before this 
affair came to her knowledge. It was 
much better that she should abide by 
her objection to his general principles^ 
than to hare ' had '^explanattons and dis- 
cussions on a subject^ into which she 
could not enter with propriety. 

" I will, as you desire, keep Buck- 
hurst's secret. Indeed, in a worldly point 
of view, it behoves him that it should be 
carefully kept, 'because Bishop Clay, the 
prelate, who gave him his present living, 
thoi^ he tolerates gormandizing to ex- 
cess, is extremely strict with his clergy 
in other matters ; and, as I once heard 
Buckhurst say, 

''Compounds for^lns'he is kiclinM to, 
^ Bf damnifig thowe he iiw no tniod tfk" 

Buckhurst had, I believe, hopes that 
Caroline woi})d have relented, in conse- 
quence of his last overture^ he was 
thrown into despair by her answer, con- 
taining, as he told me, such a calm and 
civil repetition of h^r refusals— that he 



mreai!8 he will never trouble her agaiib-<^ 
for ja fartaight afieir* he protests he was 
readjr to haog hiiwdf.— About tluKt 
time^ I wppQ3ei whea be heard of iLat^ 
|^iitfia0';9 dos(ll» lie:0hiit . himself up io 
lti£i.0ooq[i for sevi^ral days^-^iaid he wm 
n<A well, and could not see any body. 
When be came out agaiu, he looked 
wcQt^bedly illi 4nd. unhappy — I pitied 
bmr^l lelt the truth of what JRxiaamoad 
imid» ^ that there h such la mixture of 
gPQ^ syad bad in his dianaetei:, as: makes 
pne cdiange wy opinion of him ev^y 
half hpur/ 

. ^« He has just dotfeme an essential ser« 
vioei— »He Leaf nt. the other d^ from 
one of his saater^ the secret iTeason why 
JLiord Oldborougb was di^spleaaed with 
Godfrey^ and why Godfir^ was de- 
spatched to the West Indies. — Lord Old- 
boroo^ had been told, leitber by Cun- 
Mm^nm, or by one of the sisters, 
tthal^ (Godfrey made love faocMiss Hauton, 
^nd tfaat.wh^i )ie oMme to townosten- 
:slbly ^n some regimental business^ and 
B 2 
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was pleading for a brother-officer^ his 
concealed motive was to break off the 
marriage of his Lordship's niece. Buck- 
^urst had been at the opera In the 
same box with Miss Hauton and with 
my brother Godfrey one night. God- 
frey's conduct had been misrepresented^ 
and as soon as Buckhurst found that 
Lord Oldborough had been deceived^ 
Buckhurst was determined that he should 
know the truth; or, at leasts that he 
should know that my brother was not 
to blame. Godfrey never mentioned 
the subject to me. But^ from what I 
can understand) the lady showed him 
distinguished attention. How Buckhurst 
Falconer managed to right my brother 
in Lord Oldborough's opinion without 
ifwolving the young lady, I do not 
know. — He said that he had fortunately 
had an opportunity one evening at his 
father's, when he was playing at chess 
with Lord Oldborough, of speaking to 
him on that subject, when none of 
his lamily was watching him. He told 
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me that Lord Oldborough desires to 
see me, and has appointed his hour 
tomorrow morning. — ^Now, Rosamond, 
my dear, set your imagination to work; 
I must go and draw a repUcaiion^ which 
will keep mine £ist bound. 

<« Yours truly, 

*' Alpbsd Percy/* 

At the appointed hour, Alfred waited 
upon the minister, and was received gra* 
ciously. — ^Not one word of Godfrey, 
however, or of any thing leading to that 
subject. Lord Oldborough spoke to Al- < 
fired as to the son of his old friend. — He 
began by lamenting ** the misfortunes, 
which had deprived Mr. Percy of that 
estate and station, to which he had done 
honor." His Lordship went on to say, 
that " he was sorry that Mr. Percy's 
love of retirement, or pride of independ- 
ence, precluded all idea of seeing him 
in parliament ; but he hoped that Mr. 
Percy's sons were in this extravagant 
b3 
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notion of independence^ and in this onh/, 
unlike their father." 

With all doe deference, Alfred took 
the liberty of replying to the word extra- 
vagant, and endeavored to explain, thatT 
his father's ideas of independence did' 
not go beyond just bounds : Lord Old- 
borough, contrary to his usual custom, 
when he met with any thing like contra- 
diction, did not look displeased ^ on the 
contrary, he complimented Alfred on his 
being a good advocate.-*- Alfred was go-' 
ing to fall into a common-place, about a' 
good cause. — But from that he was hap- 
pily saved by Lord Old borough's chang- 
ing the conversation. 

He took up a pamphlet, which lay' 
upon his taWe. It was Cuhningham 
Falconer's, that is to say, the pamphlet 
which was published in Cunningham's 
name, and for which he was mean 
enough to take the credit from the poor 
starving genius in the garret. Lord 
Oldborough turned over the leaves — 
*^ Here is a passage, that was quoted yes- 
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terday at dinner, at Commissioner Fal- 
coner's, but I don't think that any *f 
the company, or the Commissioner him- 
self, though he is, or was, a reading 
man, could recoffect to what author it 
alludes.'* 

Lord Oldborough pointed to the pas- 
sage : 

" Thus the fane of heroes is^ at last 
neglected 6y their worshippers^ and left to 
the care of the birds of Heaven^ or aban^ 
doned to the serpents of the earth** 

Alfred fortunately recollected, that this 
alluded to a description in Arrian of the 
Island of Achilles, the present Isle of 
Serpents, where there is that temple of 
the hero, of which, as the historian says, 
** the care is left to the birds albnCi who, 
every morning, repair to the sea, wet 
their wings, and sprinkle the temple, af- 
terwards sweeping with their plumage 
it's sacred pavement." 

Lord Oldborough smiled, and said, 
** The author . . . the reputed author oif 
this pamphlet. Sir, is obliged to you foi* 
b4 
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.tfarowjng light upon a passage, which he 
could not himself elucidate." 
. This speech of Lord Oldborough's al- 
luded to something that had passed at a 
dinner at Lord Skreene's, the day before 
Cunningham had set out on his embassy. 
Cunningham had been posed by this pas- 
sage, for which Secretary Cope, who hated 
him, had maliciously complimented him, 
and besought him to explain it. — ^Se- 
cretary Cope, who was a poet, made an 
epigram on Cunningham, the diploma- 
tist. The lines we do not remember. 
The points of it were, that Cunningham 
was so complete a diplomatist, that he 
would not commit himself by giving up 
his authority, even for a quotation, and 
that when he knew the author of an ex- 
cellent thing, he, with admirable good 
faith, kept it to himself. This epigram 
remained at the time a profound secret 
to Lord Oldborough. Whilst Cunning- 
ham was going with a prosperous gale, 
it was not heard of; but it worked round 
according to the manoeuvres of courts. 
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just by the time the tide of £eivor began ta 
ebb. Lord Oldborough, dissatisfied with 
one of Cunningham's despatches, was 
heard to say, as he folded it up—** A 
slovenly performance /" 

Then, at the happy moment stepped 
in the rival Secretary Cope, and put into 
his Lordship's hands the epigram and 
the anecdote.- 

All this the reader is to take as a note 
explanatory upon Lord Qldborough's 
last speech to Alfred, and How to ga oa 
i¥ith the conversatiou'-mat the word elu-- 
cidate. 

" I suspect,'^ — continued his Lord- 
ship, ^\ that Mr. Alfred Percy knows 
more of this pamphlet altogether,^ thaa 
the reputed author ever did." 
. Alfred fielt himself change color, and 
the genius in the garret rushed upon his 
mind-^ at the same instant he recollected,, 
that he was not at liberty to name Mrs 
Temple, and that he must not betray 
Cunningham.— Alfred answered, ** that 
B5 
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it was not surprising^ he should know the 
pamphlet well, as he probably adm^ired 
it more, and had read it oftener, than 
the author himself had ever done." 

" Very well parried, young gentleman. 
— You will not allow, then, that you had 
any hand in writing it.*' 

" No, my Lord,'* said Alfred, *• 1 had 
none whatever ; I never saw it till it was 
published." 

•* I have not a right, in politeness, to 
press the question. — Permit me, however, 
to say, that it is a performance of which 
any man might be proud." 

** 1 should, my Lord, be proud . . . 
Very proud, if I had written it; but I 
am incapable of assuming a merit that 
is not mine, and I trust the manner m 
which I now disclaim it does not appear 
Mke the affected modesty of an author,' 
who wishes to have that believed which 
he denies. I hope I convince your Lord- 
ship of the truth." * 

*' I cannot have any doubt of what 
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yon assert m this serious maimer. Sin 
May I ask if you can tell me the name 
of the real author ?'' 

'^ Excuse me, my Lord — I cannot. I 
have answered your Lordship with per- 
fect openness, as far as I am concerned.** 

" Sir," said Lord Oldborough, *' I 
confsss that I began this conversation 
with the prepossession, that you were 
equal to a performance, of which I 
think highly, but you have succeeded 
in convincing me that I was mistaken 
— that you are not equal — bat superior 
to it." 

UpoA this compliment, Alfred, as he 
thought the force of politeness could no 
ferther go^ rose,, bowed, and prepared to 
retire. 

** Are you in a hurry to leave me, 
Mr. Percy?" 

** Quite the contrary, but I was afraid 
of encroaching upon your Lordship's 
goodness 5 I know that your time is most 
valuable, and that your Lordship has so 
much business of importance."* — 
b6 
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*' Perhaps Mr. Alfred Percy may as* 
sist me in saving time hereafter.'*— 

Alfred sat down again/ as his Lord- 
ship's eye desired it. — Lord Oldboroiigh 
remained for a few moments silent, lean* 
itig upon his arm on the table, deep ia 
thought. 

" Yes, Sir," said he,' ^^ I certainly 
have, as you say^ much business upon 

my hands. But that is not the diffi* 

culty.— — With hands and heads busi- 
ness is easily arranged and expedited. 

I. have hands and heads enough at my 
command. — Talents of all sorts can be 
obtained for their price, but, that which 
is above all price, integrity, cannot 
There's the difficulty — ^There is my dif- 
ficulty. I have not a single man about 
me, whom I can trust — many who un* 
derstand my views, but none who feel 
them — ' Des antes de boue et de fange r 
— Wretches who care not if the throne 
and the country perish, if their little in* 

terests Young gentleman," said 

he, recollecting himself, and turning to 
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Alfred — ^^ I feel as if I was speaking to 
a part of your father, when I am speak- 
ing to you." 

Alfred felt this compliment, and Lord 
Oldborpugh saw that he felt;it strongly* 

*' Then^ my dear Sir," said he, — ^^ you 
understand me — I see we understand^ 
and shall suit one another. I am in 
want of a secretary, to supply the place 
of Mr. Cunningham Falconer. — Mr. 
Drakelow is going to Constantinople.— 
But he shall first initiate his successor in 
the business of bis office — a routine which 
little minds would make great minds be- 
lieve is a mystery above ordinary com- 
prehension. — But, Sir, I have no doubt,, 
that you will be expert in a very short 
time in the technical part, — in the rou- 
tine of office. — ^And, if it suits your 
views, in one word, I should be happy 
to have you for my private secretary. — 
Take time to consider, if you do not 
wish to give an answer immediately; but 
I beg that you will consult no one but 
yourself — not even your father. — And as 
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soon as your mind is made up, let m© 
know your decision." 

After returning thanks to the minister^ 
who had, by this time, risen to a prodi- 
gious height in Alfred's opinion ; after hav^ 
ing reiterated his thanks with a warmth 
which was hot displeasing, he Fetired.— 
The account of his feelings on this occa- 
sion are given with much truth in his 
own Tetter, from which we extract the 
passage : 

" I believe I felt a little like Gil Bias 
after his first visit at court. Vaporis of 
ambition certainly mounted into my 
head, and made me a little giddy; that 
Aight I did not sleep quite so well as 
usual. The Bar and the Court, Lord 
Oldborough and my special pleader, were 
continually before my eyes balancing 
in my imagination aU the pros and cons. 
— I fatigued myself, but could neither 
rest nor decide— seven years of famine at 
the bar — horrible ! — but then independ- 
ence and liberty of conscience — and in 
time, success-r-the certain revrard of in-? 
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dustry — well-earned wealth— perhaps— i 
honors — why not the highest professional 

honors. ^The life of a party-man and 

a politician agreed by all who have tried 
— even By this very Lord Oldborongh 
himself, agreed to be an unhappy life- 
obliged to live with people I despise — 
might be tempted, like others, to do 
things for which I should despise myself 
— subject to caprice — at best, my for- 
tune quite dependant on my patron'i 
continuance in power— power and favor 
uncertain. 

^* It was long before 1 got my proii 
and cons even into this rude preparatimi 
for comparison, and longer still before 
the logical process of giving to each 
good and evil it*s just value, and draw- 
ing clear deductions from distinct pre^ 
mises, could be accomplished. How* 
ever, in four and twenty hours I solved 
the problem. 

*^ I waited upon Lord CMdborough to 
tell him my conclusion. With profes- 
sions of gratitude, respect, and attach- 
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ment more sincere, I fancy^ than tho^e 
he usually hears> I began ; and ended by 
telling him in the best manner I could^t 
that I thought my trade was more ho- 
nest than his, and that, hard as a law- 
yer's life was, I preferred it to a politi- 
cian's. ^You don't suspect me of say- 
ing all this-^-No,, I was not quite so 
brutalr— but, perhaps, it was implied by 
my declining the honor of the secretary- 
ship, and preferring to abide by my pro- 
fession.— ^Lord Oldborough looked ... or 
my vanity fancied that he looked disap- 
pointed. — After a pause of silent displea« 
sure, he said, 

" Well, Sir, upon the whole I believe 
you have decided wisely* I am sorry 
that you cannot serve me,, and that I 
cannot serve you in the manner which I 
had proposed. Yours is a profession in 
which ministerial support can be of little 
use, but in which, talents, perseverance, 
and integrity, are secure^ sooner or later, 
of success. — I have, therefore only to 
wish you opportunity. — And, if anymeans 
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in my power should occur of accelerating 
that opportunity, you may depend upon 
it, Sir/ said his Lordship, holding out 
his hand^ to me, * I shall not forget you 
— even if you were not the son of my 
old friend, you have made an interest ibr 
yourself in my mind/ 

** Thus satisfactorily we parted^ — No — 
Just as I reached the door^ his Lordship 
added — 

" Your brother Captain Percy ..... 
Have you heard from him lately?* .... 

** Yes, my Lord, from Plymouth, 
where they/ were driven back by con- 
trary winds/ 

•' Ha ! — he was well I hope ?' 

" Very well, I thank your Liordship/ 

** That's well — he is a temperate 
man, I think. — So he will stand the cli* 
mate of the West Indies — and, proba- 
bly, it will not be necessary for his Ma- 
jesty's service, that he should remain 
there long/ 

** I bowed ^was again retiring, and 

was again recalled. 
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** There was a Major in your brother's 
regiment, about whom Captain Percy 
spoke to me . • . . Major . . . /, 

" Grascoigne, I believe, my Lord.* 

** Gascoigne — true — Gascoigne/— ^— 
His lordship wrote the name clown in a 
note-book. 

** Bows for the last time, — not a word 
more on either side. 

" And now that I have written all this 
to you, my dear mother, I am almost 
ashamed to send it— becapse it is so full 
of egotism. But Rosamond, the excuser 
general, will apologize for me, by plead- 
ing that I was obliged to tell the truth, 
and the whole truth. — My fiather too, I 
know, can tolerate better honest vanity 
than * pride that apes humility.* What- 
ever you may think of the manner, you 
will, I hope, approve the matter. — I 
think I am safe, at least, in my father's 
approbation, having kept clear of pa- 
tronage, and having asked no favor but 
a government frank to convey this packet 
to you. — If you have any letters for 
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Godfrey, send them to me befor« the 
first Wednesday in the month, when the 
Tfest-India packet sails. I halve execut- 
ed all your commissions — don't be afraid 
of iToubling me with more. — Afa^) 1 am 
not yet so busy as to find commii$sion9 
troublesome. 

** Erasmus says he has written my 
mother two Ibtio sheets, and that I need- 
say nothing about him. — 

^' I am glad to hear you are all going 
to Hungerford-Castle. — Whilst tiiey were 
in town, Mn, Hungerford , and Mrs. 
Mortimer were very kind to Erasmus anrf 
to me; more so, since we lost our fortune, 
I think, than before. — Lore to GavoVme, 
and thanks for her letter.-^Love to Rosa- 
mond, upon condition, that ishe Will write 
to me from Hungerford-Castle, and ch6er 
my soKtude in Loi>don with news from 
the country, and from home. — 

" Your atfectionate son, 

*' AlfreiJ Percy/' 

" P. S. I hope you all like O'Brien.'' 
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O'Brien; we hope the reader recoBects, 
was the poor Irishman^ whose leg the 
surgeon had condemned to he cut off, 
but which was saved by E!rasmus. — A 
considerable time afterwards, one morn- 
ing, when Erasmus was just getting up, 
he heard a loud knock at his door, and in 
one and the same instant pushing past 
his servant into his bed-chamber,- and to 
the foot of his bed, rushed O'Brien, 
breathless, and with a face perspiring 

** I axe your Honor's pardon, ma8ter> 
but it's what you're wanting down street 
in all haste-^Here's an elegant case for ye. 
Doctor dear I — That painter-jantleman 
down in the square there beyond that is^ 
not expected." — 

^' Not expected!" — said Erasmus. 

^* Ay, not expected,, so put on ye 
with the speed of lighfc— Where's his 
waistcoat ? '^' continued he, turning to 
Dr. Percy's astonished servant — " and 
coat ? — the top coat — and the wig— has 
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he one?—- Well! boots or shoes give him 
My way." . 

*^ But I don't clearly understand .... 
Pray did this gentleman Bend for me V*^^ 
said Dr. Percy. 

" Send for your Jionor! Troth he ne- 
ver thought of It — No nor couldn't-^ 
hov^ cou}d he? and he in the way he 
was and is — But Grod bless ye ! and never 
mind shaving, or another might get it 
afore we'd be back. Though there was 
none in it but myself when I left it — ^but 
ftill keep on buttoning for the life." — 

Erasmus dressed as quickly as be could^ 
not understanding, however, above i>ne 
word in ten that had been said to him* 
His servant, who did not .comprehend 
even one word, endeavored in vain to <^ 
tain an explanation; but O'Brien, pay- 
ing no regard to his solemn face of curio- 
sity, put him aside with his, hand, and 
continuing to address Dr. Percy, follow- 
ed him about the room. 

" Master! you mind my mintioning to 
you last time I seen your Honor, that my 
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heg WBB weak byMmes^ no fault though to 
the doctor that cured it, 6o X could not 
be -c^ier carrying the weighty loadd I 
lie^d up aad ilown the ladders at every 
call, so I quit sarving the .maeon^, ^and 
sought for lighter wofk, and found an lem- 
fUiy that shwtedjxke iw'iAki a jautleman 
painter, grinding.of his ci:dours^ aiKltlmt 
>feas whatliwasat ithis morning,, so I wa^ 
tod standing as elose^tohim as I am thii 
minute to your Honor, thinking ^f no* 
thing at; all Just now, please your Honor, 
yb;vne^>hiafi*^a^ finding, whin he took 
piNiiejsort orkind of a fit." 

^ A fit ! Why did you not tdl me that 
sooner?" 

" Su«^I>A>mW you he was Jiot exp^cttdy 
-^thctt n^ if you don't know in Eng- 
4and, «^ €xpkted to live — and — sure 
I tould yowr Honor so from the first," 
said O^Brieni " But th^i the jantle- 
x»aa was^. a^ well as I am tills t minute, 
that minute afore— ^and the nixt fell h\% 
length on the floor entirely. Well! I set 
Hitti tip again, atfd, for want of bettei;:. 
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filled out atthimble-£iU''say» of tbefipiriti 
of wine as they call it, which he got by 
^od luck &xr the varoLsbs aiHl made him 
take it dbwn^ and he come to^xiad I ax^ed 
him ho IV wns be after it ?-~Better, sajs 
be — That's weli^ says Z, and who will I 
send for to ye. Sir ? says I — But afore he 
could make answer, I bethought me of 
your own Honor, and for fear he would 
8^ anot^^r^ I never troubled him, put- 
ting the question to him again, but just 
set the spirits nigh-hand him» and^wa^y 
with me here 5 I. come off witliout letting 
on a word to nobody, good or bad, in 
dread yqur Honor would miss the job." 

** Job r'— -said Dr. Percy's servant — 
" do you think my master, wants a job?" 

" Oh I Lord, love ye, and just give his 
hat. Wpuldyou bave us be standiijg oa 
ceremony now in a case of li^ and 
death?"— 

Dr. Percy was, as far as he understood 
it, of the Irishm^'s way of thinking. He 
followed as f;^t &$ hecould to the painter'.^ 
-^found that lie had bad a slight part^ly- 
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tic stroke;— fronnvhich he had recovered. 
— We need not detail the particulars. — 
Nature and Dr. Vevcy brought him through. 
-^He was satisfied with his physician; for 
Erasmus would not take any fee^ because 
he went unsent for by the patient. The 
painter, after his recovery, was one day 
complimenting Dr. Percy on the inesti- 
mable service he had done the arts in re- 
storing him to his pencil, in proof of 
which the artist showed many master- 
pieces, that wanted only the finishing 
touch, in particular a huge long-limbed, 
fantastic, allegorical piece of his own de- 
sign, which he assured Dr. Percy was 
the finest example c^ the beau idial 
ancient or modern, that human genius 
had ever produced upon canvass.— 
« And what do you think, doctor," said 
the painter, " tell me what you can 
think of a connoisseur, a patron. Sir, who 
could stop my hand, and force me from 
that immortal work to a portrait, a por- 
trait ! — Barbarian ! he fit to encourage 
genius ! — ^he set up to be a Maecenas ! 
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mere vanity ! — gives pensions to four sign- 
post daubers, not fit to grind my colors 1 
knows no more of the art than that fel- 
low," pointing to the Irishman, who was 
at that instant grinding the colorS''-(mf 
as he described himself. 

" And lets me languish here in obscuri- 
ty!" continued the enraged painter—^ 
*f Now I'll never put another stroke to 
his Dutch beauty's portrait if I starve — 
if I rot for it in a jail — ^he a Maec^as I" 

The changes upon this abuse^were rung 
repeatedly by this irritated genius, his 
voice and palsied hand trembling with 
rage while he spoke, till he was interrupt- 
ed by a carriage stopping at the door.— 

" Here's the patron !"— cried the Irish- 
man, with an arch look — ^^ Ay, it's the 
patron sure enough !" 

Dr. Percy was going away, but 
O'Brien got between him and the door, 
menacing his coat with his pallet knife 
covered with oil — Erasmus stopped. 

" I axe your pardon, but don't go,'' 

VOL. II. C 
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iviiUtxened he^ <^ I woBMn't fortfae b^t 
coat tior waistooat ever I seeii you w^t 
this minute^ Dear !''-*-*- 

Mr; Gfesbam we» announced — a gen« 
tleoaan of a most respectable^ benevolent^ 
prepossessing appearance, whom Eras« 
mi^s bad some recollection of having seen 
before. Mr. Gresfaam recognised him in* 
stantly.— Mr. Gresham was the merchant^ 
whom Era^onus had met at Sir Amyas 
Cot^rlney 's the morning when he offended 
Sir Amyas about the made shell.— After 
having spoken a iew words to the painter 
about the {portrait, Mr. Gresham turned 
to Dr. Percy, and said, ^* I am afraid. 
Sir, th£it you lost a friend at court by 
y-otir sincerity about a shell." — 

Before Erasmus could answer — in less 
time than he could have thought it possi* 
bleto take off a stocking, a great, bare 
Ipg — O'Brien's leg, came between Mr. 
Gresham and Dr. Percy. 

** There's what lost him a rich friend any 
way, and gained him a poor one if that 



would do any good— ^There it ie now ! 
This leg ! God for ever bless him ! and 
reward him for itr' 

Then wkh eloquence, emphasis, and 
action> which c^me from the lieart, cind 
went to the heart, thA poof fdJow told 
how his leg had been sared, aiid spoke of 
what Dr. Percy had done for him, in terms 
which Erasmus would hav^been ashamed 
to hear, but that he really was so much 
affected/ with O'Brien's gratitude, and 
thought it did so much honor to human 
nature^ that he cotild not stop him. — ^Mn 
Gresham was touched also^ and upon 
observing this» Erasmus's friend, with his 
odd mixture of comedy and pathos, end- 
ed with this exhortation. 

** And God ble§s you. Sir, youVe a 
great man, and have many to my know- 
kdge under a compliment to you, and if 
you've any friends that are lying , or sick, 
if yott?d recommend them to send for Am 
in prefereacQ'lo any other of the doctors, 
k would be a charity to themselves and to 
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me — ^for I will never have peace el«e, 
.thinking how I have been a hinderance to 
him. — ^And a charity it would be to them- 
selves, for what does the sick want but 
to be cured ? and there's the man will do 
that for them, as two witnesses here pre^ 
sent can prove, — that jantleman if be 
would spake, and myself." 

Erasmus now peremptorily stopped this 
scene, for he began to feel for himself, 
and to be ashamed of the ridicule, which 
his puffing friend, in his ^eal, was throw- 
ing upon him^ Erasmus said, that he 
bad done nothing for O'Brien, except 
placing him at St. George's hospital^ 
where he had been admirably well at- 
tended. Mr. Gresham, however, at once 
relieved his wounded pride, and dispelled 
all fears and, anxiety, by the manner in 
which he spoke and looked. He con- 
cluded by inviting Dr. Percy to his house, 
expressing with much cordiality a wish 
<< to be mere intimately acquainted with 
It young gentleman, of whose character he 
had accidentally (earned more good than 
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his modesty seemed willing to allow should 
be known.*' 

O'Brien's eyes sparkled; he rubbed 
his hands, but restrained himself lest Dr. 
Percy should be displeased. — When Eras- 
III us went away, O'Brien followed him 
down stairs, ^^ begging his Honor's par- 
don — if he had said any thing wrong or 
unbecoming, it was through ignorance.'* 

It was impossible to be angry with 
him. — 

We extract from Erasmus's letter to his 
mother, the following account of his first 
visit to Mr. Gresham. 

** When I went to see Mr. Gresham, I 
was directed to an unfashionable part of 
the town, to one of the dark old streets of 
the city ; and from all appearance I 
thought I was going to grope my way 
into some strange dismal den, like many 
of the ancient houses in that quarter of 
the town. — But, to my surprise, after pass- 
ing through a court, and up an unpro- 
mising staircase, I found myself in a spa- 
cious apartment.-^The darkness changed 
C3 
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to li^bt^ the smoke aAd din of the city» 
to retirement and fresh air.— A near view 
of the Thames : appeared through lalrge 
. wfeidotv? dpwri to the floor^ balqobies filled 
/with iloit'^fsaQd sweet shrubs !-w^It was bxi 
f Arahian i$c6^e in London — Rosamond ! 
bow you ^ou)d have been delighted! 
But I have not yet told you^ that 4ifaere 
"wai^ayouog apd beautiful lady sitting 
near the balcony^ and her name is Con- 
stance. -^That is all I shall tell you-d^iit 
-the young lady at present, — I must gb on 
with Mr. Gresham, who was In, his pic- 
ture gallery— Yesj picturfe gf31fepy-4ahd 
a very fine one it i^-^-Mr. Greshaih ^ whose 
fortupe is ope jpf those -of which onljr Eng- 
lish merchants, ea^i form any adequate 
id^a> flakes use of it in a manner, whidh 
does honor to his profession and to his 
country. He has patronised the arts with 
a munificence not unworthy of the Me- 
dici. 

" My complaining geniuss the painter 
who had abused his patron so much, was 
there with his portrait, which, notwith- 
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Standing his vow never to topch il ag«ui, 
he h^ finished, and brought home, ssd 
^ith it the sprawling Vemta : he was. now 
extremely angry with Mr. Gresham for 
declining topttrchase tim chef d'osumre;-^ 
With the painter was a poet eqaaHjr vain 
and dissatisfied. 

*' I admired the miUness, with.wliich 
Mr. Gresham bore with their ilUbiimor 
and vanity.— ^Aliter the painter and pbet 
to my satisfadaon faiEul dep^rted^ I said 
something expressive of my pity fw pa* 
trons, who hud to deal wilAi the irritable 
race. He mildly replied, that he tfaonght 
that a^man, sarroimded as he was with 
all the comforts and 4^^^cnries of Itfe^ 
should have ccnnpassion, ^nd should make 
allowance for genimr^strnggling with po- 
rei^y, disease, and disappqintment-^He 
acknowledged, that be had met with mach 
ingmtitnde, and had been plagued by the 
pretensions, expectations, and quarrels 
of his tribe of poets and painters.-^^ For 
a man's own happiness,' said be, ^ the 

C 4 
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trade of a patron is the most dreadful 
trade he can follow — gathering samphire 
were nothing to it/ 

" Pray tell my father this, becatise it 
<^ens a new view, and new confirmation 
of his opinions — I never spent a more 
agreeable day than this with Mr. Gre- 
sham. He converses well, and has a va- 
riety of information which he pours forth 
liberally, and yet without the slightest 
ostentation ^ his only wish seems to be to 
entertain and inform those to whom he 
speaks ; he has no desire to shine.-— In a 
few hours we went over a worid of litera- 
ture. — I was proud to follow him> and he 
seemed pleased that I could sometimes 
anticipate — r happened to know as well 
as he did the history of the two Flamels^ 
and several particulars of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. 

" My father often told us, when we 
were boys, that there is no knowledge, 
however distant it seems from our pro- 
fession, that may not, sometime or other, 
be useful; and Mr. Gresham, after he 
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had conversed sufficiently with me both 
on literature and science^ to discover that 
I vmm not an ignorant pretender^ grew 
warm in his desire to serve me. But he 
had the politeness to refrain from saying 
any thing directly about medicine 5 he 
exprei^sed only an increased desire to cul- 
tivate my acquaintance^ and begged that 
I would call upon him at any hour, and 
give- him the pleasure of my cortversatian, 
whenever I had time. 

*' The next morning he called upon me 
and told me, that he was desired to ask my 
advice for a sick partner of his, to whom, 
if I would accompany him, he would im- 
mediately introduce me. — Who and what 
this partner is, and of what disease he is 
dying, if you have any curiosity to know, 
you shall hear in my next, this frank Will 
hold no more— accept love — ^light as air — 
to all at home. When shall I ever see 
home again ? 

♦< Dear Mother, affectionately yours, 

« E. Pbrcy." 
C5 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Now for the visit to Hungerford-Castle 
— a itne old place in a beautiftih ptLtk, 
which excelled xoahy parks of greater 
extent by the uncommon s\sse of it's 
venerable oaks. In the castle^ which 
was sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
with ease aud perfect ciomfgrt the troops 
of friends J which it's owner -s beneficent 
character drew roiind hBr, there were 
aparhnents that usually berb the aiaime of 
some of those pers6ns, who were coil- 
,:sidered as the most intimate friends of 
the family.— rThe Percys wei-e of this 
number.— They found their own rooms 
ready, the old servants. of the bouse re- 
joicing to see them again^iand eager in 
offering their services. Many things 
showed that they had been thought of, 
Hud expected i yet there was nothing 



that owAd tetaimii thera, iJMt any change 
bad tsflcen place in Ah^ir fortone; no 
ibitml, ot peculiar civilities fran the 
misir«8 of the hotne, frank her daugb- 
ter^ or nieces^ — oeither more, oor toes 
attention tiian usual; hut by efeiy thing 
that marked old habito of intifmacy Bmd 
con^eooe^ the Beftcjrs wew, as if up- 
designedly mtd necessarily^ 4il5(Mig|it3hed 
fresn other Quests. — 

Of these the most conspiciioiia Mias 
the Lady Angelica Headiogiham.-^iier 
Ladyship had laidy^ eoMe 4^ a laia^e 
eittate, aind Jiad consequ^ly prodilced^a 
jpreat sensation in the fashroiiabie>^Mld. 
Daring the early .<pa»t of her life she had 
been nMch and injodicioaflfy cestraitted. 
The ittonneDt the pressnte wai taken off, 
thespirit boiled with sorpriaing rapidity. 
•^Imm^atdy Lady Angelica Heading- 
b^nt shone /forth a beauty, a beUesprit^ 
and a patroness, and though 6he ap« 
peared as it were zmpromttiim these 
characxters, yet to do her justice^ she 
supported tUdm with as .much spirit, 
c6 
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tratfa; and confidence, as if she had beefli 

in the habit of playing them all her life^ 

and as if she had trod the fashionable 

stage from her * teens. There was only 

one point in which, perhaps, she erred. 

From not having been early accustomed 

to flattery, she did not receive it with 

quite sufficient nonchalance. The adora* 

tion paid to her in her triple capacity by 

crowds of worshippers only increased 

the avidity of her taste for incense, to 

receive which, she would now and then 

stoop lower, thsnt became a goddess.-«- 

She had not yet been suspebted of a real 

partiality for any of her admirers, though 

she was accused of giving each just as 

much encouragement' as was necessary 

to turn his head. — Of these admirers, 

two, the most eager and earnest in the 

pursuit, had followed her Ladyship to 

the country, and were now at Hunger* 

ford-Castle. Sir James Harcourt, and 

Mr. Barclay. 

Sir James Harcourt was remarkably 
handsome and foshionable^ — completely 
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a man of the world, and a c6urtier ; whd^ 
after having rained his fortune by stand- 
ing for Government two contested counr 
ty elections, bad dangled year after year 
at court, living upon the hope and prOf 
mise of a pension, or a place^ till. his 
creditors warning him, that they conld 
wait no longer, he had fallen in love with 
Lady Angelica Headingham. — Her La- 
dyship's other admirer, Mr. Barclay, was 
a man of considerable fortune, of good 
family, and of excellent seni^ and cha- 
racter. He had arrfved at that time of 
life, when he wished to settle to the quiet 
enjoyment of domestic happiness. But 
he had seen so much misery arise from 
unfortunate marriages, among. some of 
his particular friends, that he had been 
afraid of forming any attachment, or at 
least, engagement. His: acquaintance 
with fashionable life had still further ren- 
dered him averse from matrimony; and 
from love he had defended himself with 
infinite caution, and escaped, till in an 
unlucky moment he had met with Lady 
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AQgeljca. Against his brtter j udgnaienty 
he bad beoft oaptivafced by her camrms 
and talents; his reason^ faawevar, slifi 
struggled with his passion, he had iteyer 
actually tleclared his lo^re ; but the lady 
Jcnew it probably better tban he did, and 
hm caprice and coquetry cost hkn many 
an agonizing hour.-^All which he ^faose 
•^riith the MHlence and patience ^ef a mar- 
tyr.— 

When ttie Percy family saw Lady 
Angelica for the first time, she ivas in 
all her glory, — fresh front a successful 
toilette, conscious of renovated t>owas, 
'ninth an accnimilaied spirit of 'animatioD^ 
and inspared by the ambitioii to charm a 
. new audience. Though past the faldom 
of yout^, she was a^hanAome showy 
woman, with the air of one who requires 
^nd receives admiration. Her attitudes^ 
her action, and ^he varied expiression she 
threw into her countenance, w^re more 
than the occasion required^ and rather 
too evidently designed to interest or ta 
fasciimte. ^le was isuTrounded by a 
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group of gentlemen : ^r James Harcouit^ 
Mr. Barclay, Mr. Seebright, a yonng 
poet^ Mr. Grey, a man of science; and 
others— ^^er^(w»flg^^ ^2^^.*-^Arduous as 
was the task^ Lady Angelica's various 
powers, and indefatigable exertion, proved 
capable of keeping each of these dif- 
ferent -minds in full play, and in high 
admiration, even at the most difficult and 
dangerous of all times, the critical half 
hour before diilner. 

Beauties are always cUribus about 
beauties, and wits about wits. — Lady 
Angelica had heard, that one of the Miss 
Percys was uncommonly handsome. 
Quick as eye could glance, her Lady- 
ship's passed by Mrs. Percy and^ Rosa- 
mond as they entered the room, fixed 
upon Caroline, and was satisfied.— -Thete 
was beauty enough to alarm, but sim- 
plicity sufficient to remove all fears of 
rivalship. — Caroline entered, without any 
prepared grace or practised smile, but 
merely as if she was coming into a room. 
—Her two friends, the Lady Pembrokes, 
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instantly placed her betvireen them^ her 
countenance expressing just what she 
felt^ affectionate pleasure at seeing them. 

*' A sweet pretty creature, really 1'*— 
whispered Lady Angelica^ to her admirer 
in waiting. Sir James Harcourt. — 

" Ye . . • . ye . . . . yes — but nothing 
marquante,'* replied Sir James. — 

Mr. Barclay's eye followed, and fixed 
upon Caroline with a degree of interest. 
•—The room was so large, and they were 
at such a distance from Caroline, who 
was now occupied in listening to her 
friends, that Lady Angelica could con- 
tinue her observations without fear of 
being overheard. 

<< There is something so interesting in 
that air of simplicity !'' pursued her La- 
dyship, addressing herself to Mr. Bar- 
clay — " Don't you think there is a wob* 
derful charm in simplicity ? — 'tis a pity 
it (an't last — it is like those delicate 
colors, which always catch the taste tha 
moment they are seen, by which I've 
been taken in a hundred times, and have 
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now forsworn for ever — ^treacherous colors 
that fade, and fly even while you look at 
them." 

** That is a pity," said Mr. Barclay, 
withdrawing bis eyes from Miss Caroline 
Percy. 

" A thousand pities,*' said Lady An- 
gelica. *^ Perhaps, in the country, this 
delicate charm might possibly, and with 
infinite care and caution, last a few 
years, but in town it would not last a 
season.'* 

** True — too true,'* — said Mr. Bar- 
clay.-^— 

" For which reason," pursued Lady 
Angelica, *' give me something a little 
more durable, something that can stand 
what it must meet with in the world. 
Fashion for instance, though not half 
so charming till . we are used to it 
.... or knowledge, though often dear- 
bought; or genius, though doubly taxed 
with censure -, or wit, though so hard to 
be had genuine • * . • any thing is better 
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than ft faded chsrm^ a has-been- pr^ffy 
slmpndty.*" 

*' When it comes to thaty it is lament- 
able indeed,'* said Mr. Barclay. — He 
seemed to wish to say something more 
in favor of simplicity, but to be over- 
powered by wit.^p- 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders, and 
protested that *^ simplicity had some* 
thing too fade in it, to suit his taste.''—* 

All this time, where was Colonel Hun- 
gerford ? — He had been expected to ar* 
rive this day-— but a letter came to tell 
his mother, that he was detained by in* 
dispensable military business, and that, 
he feared, he could not for some weeks 
have the pleasure of being at home. — 
Every one looked and fdt disappoint- 
ed.— 

" So," thought Rosamond, ** we shall 
he gone before he comes, and he will not 
jee Caroline !*' — 

" So !'* — said Lady Angelica, to her- 
self — ^* He will not see me.'* 
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Ros^Lmond was soAiewhat eanforted 
for her dbappointment^ by obfervhoig^ 
that Caroline was not quitd lost upon 
Mr. Barclay, pre-occupied though he was 
with fafs brilliant mistreiss.^. 

She thought be seemed to notice the 
marked difference there was in th^ir man- 
ner of passing the day. — 

Lady Angelica^ though she would 
sometimes handle a pentil, touch the 
harp5 or take up a book^ yet never was 
reidly employed.-^ 

Catoline was continually occupied. 

In the morning, Caroline usually iat 
with lUisanlond and the two Lady Pern* 
brekes, in a^ little room called the Orid, 
which opened into the great library. 
Het*e in happy retirement Caroline and 
Rosamond looked over Mrs. Hungerfbrd's 
select library, and delighted to read the 
passages, which Mrs. Hungerford had 
marked with approbation. At other 
times, without disturbing the rest of the 
company, or befing disturbed by the«, 
Caroline enjoyed the opportunity of cuU ^ 
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tivating her talents for music and paint- 
ing, with the assbtance of/ her two 
friends, who eminently exceHed in these 
accomplishments. 

All this time Lady Angelica spent in 
talking to show her wit, or lounging to 
show her grace. Now and then het 
Ladyship condescended. to join the young 
people, when they went out to walk, but 
never, unless they were attended by gen- 
tlemen. ^The beauties of nature have 

come into fashion of late, and Lady An- 
gelica Headingham could talk of bold 
outlines, and sublime mountains, the 
charming effects of light and shade, fine 
accidents, and rich foliage— ^spring ver- 
dure and autumnal tints, — whilst Caro- 
line could enjoy all these things, without 
expecting to be admired for admiring 
thfsm. Mrs. Mortimer was planting a 
ne^w shrubbery, and laying out a ride 
through the park. Caroline took an un- 
affected interest in all her plans ;-^ 
whilst Lady Angelica was interested 
only in showing how much she remem- 
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ibered of Piice^ and Repton/ and Knight. 
She became too hot or too cold, or she 
was tired to death the moment she ceas- 
ed to be the principal object of atten- 
tion. But, though her Ladyship was 

thus idle by day, she sometimes worked 
hard by night .... hard as Butler is 
isaid to have toiled in secret, to support 
the character of an idle universal genius, 
who knows every, thing without study- 
ing any thing. — From dictionaries and 
extracts, abridgments and beauties of va- 
rious authors, — here, and there, and every 
where, she picked up shining scraps, and 
often by an ostentation of superficial 
luiowledge succeeded in appearing in 
conversation to possess a vast e^ctent of 
literature, and to be deeply skilled in 
matters of science, of which she knew 
nothing, and for which she had no 
taste. 

• Mr. Seebright, the poet, was easily 
duped by this display ; he expressed the 
most flattering astonishment, and pro^ 
Qounced hei Ladyship to be a universal 
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genius. He lookefl up to Ladjr Axig^* 
Hcfii for pationage, Hd was ao wed^^or 
so ignorant of the worlds as to imagii^i 
that, the patronage of a fashionable lite^ 
rary lady of high rank woold immedi* 
ately guide the <^inion of the public, 
and l>ring a poet forward to fortune and 
fame^-^With these hopes he performed 
his daiiy> hourly duty of admiration to 
his fair patroness^ with all possible zeal 
and assiduity — ^but it was observed by 
Rosamond that, in conversation^ when* 
ever Mr. Seebright had a new idea or a 
&vorite allusion to produce, hid eye in« 
voluntttirily turned first to Caroline ; and 
though lie professed, on all points of 
taste and criticism, to be implicitly go« 
verned by Lady Angelica Headingham, 
there was ^^ a small still voice,*' to which 
be more anidouisly listened. 

As to Mr. Grey, the man of science 
—he soon detected Lac(y Angelica's ig- 
norance ; sfniled in silence at her blua*' 
ders, and despised her fpr her ^irts of 
prttmce. In vain, to win his suffrage^ 
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she produced the letters of various mea 
of note and talents> with whom she. was 
in correspondence} in vain she talked oi 
all the persons of rank^ who were her 
relations or dear friends. 

<^ She should be so happy to intro^ 
duce him to this great man, or to men- 
tion him to that great lady — She should 
be so proud, on her return to town, to 
have Mr. Grey at her esprit parties — She 
would have such and such celebrated 
characters to meet him, and would have 
the pleasure and honor of introducing 
him to every person worth knowing in 
town." 

With all due civility Mr. Grey de- 
clined these offers. There were few per- 
sons, the pleasure or honor of whose 
company could compensate to hii^ for 
the loss of his time, or equal the eiyoy- 
ment he had in his own occupations; 
and those few he was so h^ppy tjo have 
for his friends, he did not wish to fotm 
new acquaintance— he pever went to 
cvnversuziones — he was imoh obliged to 
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her Ladyship, hut he did not want to 
he introduced or mentioned to great 
men or great women. The nature of 
his fame was quite independent of fa- 
shion. — In this respect men of science 
have much the advantage of men of 
taste. Works of taste may, to a certain 
degree, be cried up or cried dozvn by 
fashion. The full fledged bard soars su- 
perior, and looks down at once upon the 
great and little world; but the young 
poet, in his first attempts to rise, is 
often obliged, or thinks himself obliged, 
to have his wing imp'd by patronage. 

With all her resources, however, both 
of patronage snd of bel-esprit^ Lady An- 
gelica was equally surprised and mor- 
tified, to find herself foiled at her own 
arms by a girl whom nobody knew — She 
changed her manoeuvres — she thought 
she could show Miss Caroline Percy, 
that, whatever might be her abilities, 
her knowledge, or her charms, these 
must all submit to a superior power — 
the power of fashion. Caroline having 
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lived in the country^ could not know 
much of the world of fashion.-*—— This 
was a world from which she thought she 
could move eyeiy other at pleasure. 
Her conversation wasnolonger of books, 
of which fdl of equal talents were com^ 
petent to form a judgment; but her talk 
was now of persons^ with whom ho <one, 
who had not lived in the great worlds 
could pretend to be acquainted, of whom 
they could not presume to judge. Her 
Ladyship tried in vain to draw Mrs. Hun* 
geiford and Mrs. Mortimer to. her aid; 
they were too well-bred^ to. encourage 
this exclusive and Unprofitable conver- 
sation. But. her Ladyship, knew, that 
she could be sufficiently supported by 
Sir James Harcourt .' he priced himself 
upon knowing and being known to every 
bodjfy that is anybodj/f in London ; he had 
an inexhaustible fund of town and coupt 
anecdote ; was always an eounmt du jour. 
What an auxiliary for Lady Angelica ! 
—But though their combined operations 
were carried on with consummate skill, 
VOL. Ji. D 
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Md thoQgb Ae league eflftensWe was 
strictly kept with every deiaonstratton of 
natugl amity that could excite jealousy^ 
or express contempt for rival powers; 
yet the uttimale purpose was not gained 
~*Card]iie wbs not mortified, and Mr. 
Barclay was not jealous. — ^At least, if he 
was, he did not show it sufficiently to 
afford any triumph*~He sometimes 
looked as if his heart would break, but 
never as if it would bend.— ^As to Ca* 
roline, in vam her Ladyship blazoned 
forth her fashii>nable titles to distinction ; 
Caroline was not amazed at the Right 
Honorable array that was mustered be* 
fore her. She was absolutely content, 
without being able to tell who were, or 
were not, to be married this year, or 
who had been, or who were to be du 
vorced. She could even employ herself, 
or be amused with her owii thoughts, 
just as well and as happily whilst all 
this fashionable technical tattle was going 
on, as if nothing was said, and as if no* 
body Was present. This strange power 
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#f Wbstraction^ this »tapid ^K^cUmcy ^ 
euriosityy tiuB bliss ^ igfiorance^ wbA 
quietude ia silencef, Ladjr ^getica 
could not cofttprehend ; bdt she Mt Ihiit 
it baffled $U hw '^ eloqutoce to vex/' and 
rendered nugatory her whole system of 
ei^lusive conversation.-^ 

Onemornhig Lady Angdica* and Sir 
James* Haroourt were looking over some 
portraits of the beauties oif King Gbaries 
the Second's time : Caroline was kx^ng 
at them alsoy and for some time a con* 
yersation was carried on* with the express 
intent of mortifying her. Every portrait^ 
whose stji^e of beauty at all resembled 
hers» Sir James and Lady Angeliea de- 
preciated^ and aSbcted to dndike or to 
despise : every face, which by any means 
x^oold be likened to Lady Angelica, Sir 
James never failed to extof ^fascihating. 
Caroline was so fr^ fh>m idl ideas of ri« 
valship, that she did not suspect them in 
others. She was surprised at the extra* 
ordinary judgments she heard pro- 
nounced, and honestly expressed her 0w4i 
d2 



^Uffimnt tMteand ppiaidii^-7Mr$. Mor* 
timer and iifr. J^clay both 9imled-at 
this iogenqous siqiplicity — at length: a 
l^ce of Sir Jamps Harcourt's, from (me 
of the portraits to Ladj Angelica's; faCe, 
told the secret to ^CaroHne^ who^ though 
quite unsuspicious, was not, as Sir Jame9 
began to believe, dull of apprehension. 
It was hoped, that she would now, when 
sIm understood the : meaning * of what 
passed, fi^ some degree of vexation $ 
but, on the contrary, she submitted with 
so good a grace, that it was evident. she 
wa^ not in the least mortified bjr having 
her own style of beauty undervalued by 
this acKnowledged and &ahionable,coni- 
nois^eur. — Mr. Barclay ;oh^rved thisj 
and Lady Angelica mw that he observed 
it.-<-Provoked by not bei^g able ,tQ pro- 
voke Caroline, and exasperated by A&. 
. Barclay's . look, h^r Ladyship oonitinued 
in exclusive conversation with S\r JaDpies 
Harcourt, determined to .excite Mjt. 
BarcUy's jealousy, and to bend or break 
his proud heart. Sir James admired hfit 
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ih every "hft^etis «fomi of affectation^ 
Mr* ^Baklay^ as shef though, evideii^ 
pained by her co<}nefry» retir^ from the 
si^^wbeM^^he'^sat, and went to Mrs. 
Himgi^oidV taUe^ where 'he took up u 
book and begaii to read.-^Lacly Ange- 
lica spared no art to distract his atteiN 
(ion-^-She c contrived for herself an em« 
ploymenty which called forth contiaufd 
exckutaations of admiration>joy» despaar, 
which at fir$t made Mr. Barclay turn 
to see by wlmt they conld be caused; 
but wheh he found that they were oc- 
casioned only by the rise or fall of a 
house of caJrds which she was bnilding^ 
he internally said, " Pshaw P'*— and, 
afterwards kept bis eyes fished upon his - 
book.-^Sir James continued to serve the 
fair architect with the frail niatarials for 
her buikting — ^her FoUy, as she called it ' 
•~and for bis^ services he received mudli^ 
encouragement of smiles, and mAtij 
marked commendation s M rs, Hufi- 
gerford called upcin Mr. Barclay to read 
a favorite poem. . . 
d3 
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Mr. Barchrf ifii4 vmuAMy well, 
a^d sooa fixed tie •ttenti^ of all the 
cespp^ny^.^u^cpt that of lady Ange* 
Kca/and her Ifnigh^t Sir, Jameft Hai^ 
court, whom she detained in hot. serncie^ 
She could iu)t be m flagrflailly tude as to 
iqterrupi the reader bgri: a«dible.exdai4 
m^on^, but. by dumbrpfaow^ by. a^ va^ 
ri^y oC Kepfaues and; psetty looks of de^ 
light at eveary iire^b stery added to her 
cai4* edifice^ aq4 at. eYery'iKK)itielQ..of 
tervor lesthei l^wer^ should ^ fall^har La* 
dyship'Show^ MTi Barclay^ tiiatshe waa 
notlisteniiig to that; which lahe k»ew he* 
waaf^rticula^ly desicou» that she should 
hear — ^The moQaent ^ reader's, vbieei 
ceased, Lady'Augdticia approached the. 
table. 

^ Ten aillions of pardons !" said she, 
drniHag some cardi» frwa beneath Miss 
Cwrp}i|i0 Percy's elbow which rested on^ 
thenu — *' Unpardonable wretch that I 
am, to have disturbisd wch a. rtyeriel 
and such an attitfidet^-^Mr.BarOlay,'' 
continued her Ladyship, ^^now if you. 
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hare le^ure to think of me, ms^y I trou- 
ble you for some of your little cards for 
the attic oi my dear FoUy.*^ 

Mr. Barclay coolly presented the cards 
to her Ladyship. Then look^ out of 
the window^ obsef red that his horse was 
at the door, and wns following Mn 
Percy out of the room> when, Xauiy Ad- 
gelica», ^t as Mr. Barclay passed, blew 
down her tower, and exclaimed-^ 

*^ There*s an end of my Fo1Iy» of one 
of my. follies I mean — ^I wish I couM 
blow tl^em all away as easily/' 

The sigh, and look of penitence, with 
which she pronounced these words, were 
accepted as^ expiation— Mr. Barclay 
stopped, and retunned^ while sweeping 
the wreck of her tower from the table> 
^hie repeated : 

•^ Easy, as when ashore an infant stands^ 
*' And draws imaging houses on the sands, 
'^ The sportive wanton, pleasM with some new play, 
'^'Sweeps theshghtworksandfeincied d6nie»away : 
^ Tfaua yaaiflh at thy touch the tow'rt and waHs, 
^ The toil cSmamhip in a moment hXkJ* 
D4 
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- • ^' Beautiful lines,^ said Mr. Barclay. 
' *• AAd charmingly repeated !" said 
Sir James H^arcourt — •* Are they your 
Ladyship's own ?" 

'* No; Homer's," said she, smiling 
— «* Pope's Homer's, I mean." 

To cover his blunder as fast as pos« 
iiib1e> Sir James went on to something 
irisei and a^ked. What her Ladyship 
thought of Flaxtiian's Sketches from the 
Iliad and Odyssey — " He had seen' the 
book lying on the library table yester- 
day — indeed, his eye had been caught^ 
as it lay open, by a striking resemblance 
. . • he knew it was very rude to talk of 
likenesses . . . but, really, the resem- 
blance was striking between a lady he 
had in his view, and one of the figures in 
Flaxman, of Venus, or Penelope, he 
could not say which, but he would look 
for the book and see in a moment." 

The book was not to be found on the 
library tables-Mrs. Hungerford said, 
she believed it was in the Orid[«-Sir 
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James went to look — ^Miss Caroline Per* 
cy was drawing from^ it— that was un- 
lucky, for Mr. Barclay followed, stayed 
to admire Miss Percy's drawings, which 
he had never seen before— *and in look- 
ing over these sketches of hers from 
Flaxman's Homer, and from Euripides 
and iEschylus, which the Lady Pem* 
brokes showed him, and in speaking of 
these, he discovered so much of Caroline's 
taste, literature, and feeling, that be 
could, not quit the Oriel. Lady Ange- 
lica had followed to prevent mischief 
and Mrs. Hungerford had followed to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing Caroline's 
modest merit appreciated. Whilst Mr. 
Barclay admii^d in silence. Sir James 
Harcourt, not with his usual p<4iteness> 
exclaimed: 

'^ I protest I had no notion, that Miss 
Caroline Percy drew in tibis style.'*-~ ' 

" That's possible/*' cried Lady Mary> 
Pembroke, ^coloring,' with that pronolpt 
indignation' which she was prone to f^l 
ivben any thing was said ihat seemed 



'^ 
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derogatory to her friends — ** That*s pof« 
sible. Sir James^ and yet you find Miss 
Caroline Percy does draw in this very 
superior styl e ^ Y es t: and it . is the 
perfection of her accomplishments^ that 
they are nevfer exhibited/' 

*' You have always the pleasure of 
discovering theib," said Mrs. Hunger* 
ford, ^^ they are as a woman's accom- 
plishments and acquirements ought to 
be, more retiring than obtrusive $ pr as 
my old friend. Dr. iSouth, quaintiy, but 
aptly expresses it* — more in intaglio thait 
in cameo.*' 

At th^s instant a sudden scream wa& 
hedrd from Lady Angelica Headingham^ 
who caught hold] of Mr. Barcilay's knn^ 
and writhed as if in agony. 

^ Good Heavens ! What is; the iriat* 
ter?*' — cried Mr. Barclay. 

<* Oh ! cramp i cramp ! horrid cramp t 
in my foot-tin my leg*'* 

«« Re^ upon me/' i aid Mr, Barcla/' 
— ^^ and stretch your foot out."--^ 

^' Torture!— I canV ^ ■ ■ ■ p . „J t waft 
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impossible that she could standi without 
the support of botti gentlemen. 

« Carry me to the sofc— There!" — 
When they had carried her out of tiie 
Oriel to the sofa in the library, and when 
her Ladyship found that she had ez« 
eited sufficient interest,, and drawn the 
attention of Mr. Barclay away from Ga« 
roline> her Ladyship began to grow a 
Kttle better, and by graceful degreetl^ 
i^eeovered the use of her pretty limbsl**^ 
And now,, as she had reason to be satis*^ 
fied with the degree of feeling,.which Mr. 
Barclay had involuntarily shown for her 
when he thought she was^ ill, i£ her ya<#^ 
nity had had any touch of gratitude or 
affectioii mixed with it, she would not 
have taken this moment to torment the 
h6artof theman> . . « . theonly man who 
ever really loved her^-But all in. her 
was vanity^-H^e hegan. to coq|iet with 
Sir James Harcourt — she let him; put 
on her sandal and tie it's strings<-^he 
sent hiok &>t her. shaw),, for she bad) 
S6 
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a: mind to walk in the park — aftd when 
Mr. Barclay offered to attend her, and 
when she found that Caroline and the 
Lady Pembrokes were going, she had a 
mind not to go; and she resolved to de- 
tain them all in admiration of her. She 
took.'her shawl , from Sir Jam^s, and 
throwing it, round her in graceful dra- 
pery, she asked Sir James **if h? had 
ever seen iany of Lady Hamilton'^ atti- 
tudes, or nUiier scienio representations 
with shawl drapery?' . .^ 
.' *^Yes, l)e had; but^ he should be 
charmed to see them in perfection from 
her Ladyship/* — ' . . t. 

Notwithstanding the Ifunt Mrs. Hun- 
gerford had giv^n about exhibiting., sxid 
notwithstanding : Mr. Barclay!s gfave 
looks. Lady Angelica, avowedly to 
please Sir James Harcojurt, consented ta 
give the exhibition of th^ passtons«^--She 
I'an into, the OrieUr^tired .herself in a 
most appropriate manner, and appeared 
first in the character of Fedr-rthien of 
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Hope — She acte^ admirably^ but just 

as; .K 



< ** Hop^y enchanied^^ smil'd and waVd her golden 
hai^/^ 



her Ladyship's anbuFh tresses caught 
on sonie ornament in the room. The 
whole fabricf was raised a little firom the 
fair head on which it seemed to grow — 
Caroline sprang forward instantly, and 
dexterously disentangling the accom- 
plished actress, relieved her from this 
imminent and awkward peril. 

" She is a sweet creature ! *'-*cried 
Mrs. Hungerford — ^* I beg pardon for 
the exclamation — ^it was forced from my 
heart," — continued she, addressing her^ 
self to Mrs. Percy-^-*^ A tnother will for- 
give me.'' • 

*< Every body thinks .what Mrs.Hun- 
gferford has expressed^ I believe,*^ said 
Mr. Barclay. 

« I am sure I*lm (WcdeedingTy obliged 
to Miss Caroline Peix^y,'^ ssud her Lady« 
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ship> adfustkig her head dress. ^ Thei^^ 
Bow> 9IW right again — ^Tbank you^ Miss 
Percy— Don't trouble yourself^, pray"-^ 

The heartiess^-manner of these thanks^, 
and her LadyshipV preparing ta go on. 
again with her exhibition^ so displeased; 
and disgu^ed Mf. Barclay^ that he l^it 
her to the flattery of Sir J^es^ Har-^ 
courts. a|id^ sighing deeply^ qnitted Uie 
jBOom.— 

Lady Angelica^ proad of showing hec 
power of tormenting a. man of his^sense^, 
smiled victorious;, and^jn a half whisper^, 
said to Mrs..Hnngerford-— 

^< Esat Mr. Bacclay^Jealpus^ because 
he tbinkSh I did t|ie sbawlrattitudes for 
Siriamesj. and not for him— Poor man^ 
he's very. ang|[^*~But he'U ride it off . • • *. 
or, rilsmileitoft"— 

Mrs. Hungerford shook herr head.-«<^ 
When; baei^ Lady^hip'^^ exhibition; had; 
fidished^. and when Sir James had conti^^ 
nued». rqf^eating; either with, his word$^ 
or his look c ' ^ * Charming 1~.^Ib not. 
she oharming r*— — 4iU the timeof <fresa* 
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ing; an hour to which hewat alwajft* 
punctual ; he retired ta hb toilette^ and 
Lady Angelica found herself ahme with 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

<^ Ob ( how tired I am V^ cried her 
Ladyship^ throwing herself on a sofa' 
beside her« ^' My spirits do so wear me 
out — I am surfe I^m too much fer you>. 
Mrs. Hungerfi>rd$ i am afraid jroa think 
me a strange wild creature^^But, dear 
Madam» why do yovk look sa grave ?'* 

^* My dear Lady Angelica Heading*^. 
ham»'^ said Mrs* Hungerfordy ia a, se^ 
rious but affectionate tonei^ laying her 
hand upon Lady Angelica's as sb« spoke»; 
«« I was, you know,^ your mothei's most 
intimate firiend-i-I wish to be your friend 
-^^Considering this and my age^ I think 
I may venture to speak to you with more 
freedom than any one else now living 
CQttld with piro{>riety*— It: grievea me tor 
see »uch ft iwdmaa as jrao^arej^ spoilin^^ 
by adullation/^ ii [ 

** Thank you^ toy Jte&n Mrs. Hmui^ 
gerford,, add jaow do telL me all my 
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iaults/' said Lady Angelica — *^ Only 
first let me jast say^ that if you are going 
to tell me that I am a coquet, and a 
fool, I know I am — both*— and I can't 
help it-^Ahd I know I am what some 
people call odd — But I would not for the 
world be a common character/'*— 

*^ Then you must not be a coquet^'* 
said Mrs. Hungerford, " for that is a 
common character-— the hacknied cha- 
racter of every play, of eytty novel. 
And whatever is common is vulgar, you 
know — airs and affectation are common 
and paltry-^throw them aside, my dear 
Lady Angelicap— disdaiii flattery— prove 
that you value your own esteem above 
vulgar admiration, and then, with such 
beauty and talents as you possess, y6u 
may be, what you admire, an uncom- 
mon character.'* 

•* May be V* repeated Lady Angelica, 
in, a voice of vexation — ^* Well I know I 
have a hundred feults, but I never before 
heard any Vody, friend or enemy, deny 
thftt I <ini an uncommon character^*^ 
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Now, Mrs. Hungerford/do you ktiow 
any one of a more uncommon cba* 
racter?" 

*• Yes," said Mrs. Hungerford, smil- 
ing — ** I know the thing that's most 
uncommon, • ' 

" I know a reasonable woinaDj . 

" Handsome and witty, yet a .friend."— 

'* Oh ! your friend. Miss ' Caroline 
Percy, I stq^jK>6e— Weill though fche is 
so gr^t a favorite of yours, I must say, 
that, to my fi^cy, she is as little of an 
uncommon character as any girl I ever 
saw — ^uncQiumoii beauty^ I acknowledge, 
she has, though not the style of face I 
like.'' 

^^ And an uncommonly good under- 
standing.'* 

^^ May be so, I don't dispute it, and 
uncommon learning for any thing I know 
to the contrary— but 9XI thijs is not what 
I call cAoroe/er." 

*^ Nor I," said Mrs. Hungerford. 
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'^ Tiieii> what makes her aivuneom* 
aaoQ character ?'' 

** Her having this knowledge^ «iKd«r» 
standing, and beltuty^ without one grmn 
of vanity, affectation, or envy/? 

'^ Stay till you see her tried/^ said 
Lady Angelica 3 stay till she has gone 
through one ' virinter's ciampaign in Lon- 
don — ^Stay, till she has as many admirers 

• • « 4 , - . 

^ As yo«ilav!e/'^. . . saijd Mrs. Him^ 
gerfc^^snliling^^' she seems lal^ it& a 
fiurwi^ tof soon trying tiiat expei^iment 
to yoiu* satisiaction/' 

" iiA considerable pause ensued ^ 

during which many confiictin^ passions 
appeared in Lady Angelica's counte* 
nance. ^ ' 

** After all*— Mrs. Hungerford/^ re- 
sumed she; *^ do you think Mn Barclay 
is really attached to me?** 

^< I think hd ^as realty attached to 
you, and stroogly-^^But you have beea 
doing 411 you caul ^ . forgive me^ I 
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would not speak so harshly, but to secure 
your future happiness • . . you have been 
doing all you can^ to weaken and destroy 
his attachmentr— — I fear". • . • . 

" Fear nothing!" "I fear nothing," 

exclaimed Lady Angelica^ ^^ now you 
tell me— Dear Mrs. Hungerford ! — ^that 
you do not doubt the realify of bis lovfs 
—All thq rest I. will answer for— Trust 
to me^ I know my game." 

Mrs. Hungerford sighed— and repUed 
--•^^. I am pld» have stood by» and seen 
this game played and lost so ofi;ep» and 
by as, ^le players as J^y Angelica 
Headingham-^take. care— * Remember I 
warnypu/' 

J\|[iss Caroline Perpy came into the 
room at this instant^Lady Angelica 
mvA to her loilettf^ to repair her charms^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Whilst Mrs. Hungerford was wasting 
faer good advice upon Lady Angelica, 
Sir James Harcourt, at his toilette, te- 
cerred this day's letters^ which he relid 
as usual^ while his hair was dressing.— * 
Some Of these letters were from creditors, 
who were imptctient to 'hear when his 
advantageous marriage would be conclude 
ed,.or when he would obtain that place 
which had been so lOng promised. The 
place at courts as he was this post' in- 
formed by a private, very confidential \tt- 
ter> under a government cover and huge 
seal, from his intimate friend, my Lord 
Skreene, '^ ministers had found them- 
selves under the unfortunate necessity of 
giving away» to secure three votes on a 
certain cabinet question.*' 
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5ir James threw the letter from hin^ 
wi^thojat reading the rest of his ^ear 
friend's o^cial a{)ologjies — ". So the 
place at co^rt is oiit , of the question^ 
a wife must be my l^t resource,"^ 
thought he, but how to bring her to, th^ 
point ?— 

. Sir James knew, that though he was 
now in high favor^ be might, at some 
sudden turn of caprice, be discarded or 
deserted by his fair one, as bad been the 
fete of so many of; his predecessors.— r- 
The ruling passion, vanity, must b.e 
touched, and the obvious meaqs of lya- 
kening jealousy were in his power. He 
determined to pay attentions to Miss 
Caroline Percy:. his experience in the 
tactic^ of, gallantry supplying the placjB 
of knowledge of the human heart, he 
counterfeited the symptoms of a new pas- 
sion, and acted ^* The Inconstant'' so 
well, that Lady Angelica had no doubt 
of his being what he appeared. She was 
not prepared for tl^is turp of fate, well 
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M she fbougfat she knew her game^ and 
flit this unlucky moment, just when she 
wanted to play off Sir James against Mr. 
Barclay— «nd in an old casUe in the 
country too, where no substitute Was to 
be had ! 

Her Ladyship was the more vexed, 
because Mrs. Hungerford mu^t see her 
distress. Unused to any thing that op- 
posed her wishes, she lost all temper, 
and every word and look manifested re« 
sentment and disdain towards her inno* 
cent and generous rival. In this je^« 
lousy, as there was no mi!xture of tove 
to color and conceal it's nature, it could 
not pass for re^nement of sentiment, it 
bore no resemblance to any thing noble, 
it must have -been detected, even by a 
less penetrating and less interested' ob- 
server than Mr: BarcIay.-:-.His eyes were 
now completely opened. ' \' 

In the mean time, Carbline*s cha- 
racter, the more it was brought into 
iigbt^ the more it's value,' goodness, and 
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parity appeared.— ->^In the education of 
a beauty^ as of a prince^ it is essential 
early to inspire an utter contempt of 
flattery, and to gire the habit of obserr* 
ing, and consequently the power of judg« 
ing of character. 

Sir James Harcourt was mistaken 
in thinking that she had never heard, 
or that she did not know she was 
handsome.^**-Her parents had not at- 
tempted, by paltry absurd deceit, to con- 
tseal from her this truth $ so that there 
Was no danger, that the pleasure of 
making the discovery should be sud- 
denly attd dangerously associated with a 
^rst admirer. WfaUst her parents had 
never pretended to deny that she was 
handsome, they had inspired her with 
tbe'ambition to be something better than 
a tfeauty, and to disdain the compK* 
ments, which are paid to mere personal 
charms.— —Nor had gentlemen much 
chance of imposing upon her by false 
professions of love. Without being reh- 
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dered suspicious^ Caroline had b^n so 
well accustomed to observe whether the 
action was suited to the word and the 
word to the action, that no one couldt 
without offending her, *f overdo a pas- 
sion," even a passion for herself. She 
saw at once, through hb assumed ap- 
pearance, that Sir James Harcourt had 
not the slightest attachment to her s 
Rosamond also, whose penetration was' 
quickened on this occasion by affection 
for her sister, discerned the truth immcr 
diately,and her indignation could scarcely 
be restrained. 

Caroline, on this occasion, when, per- 
haps, some little temptation might have 
been felt by some ladies, remembered 
her own prayer against cpquetry, her 
manner towards Sir James was free from 
all possibility of reproach or misconstruc- 
tion. And by simply and steadily ad- 
hering to the truth,; ard going the straight 
road, she avoided all the difficulties in 
which she would havebeqn involved, had 
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she deviated but for a moment into any 
crooked path. 

It may seem small praise, that she 
avoided all coquetry and deception by 
word or lookj yet those who know the, 
world and the fair sex best, will be in- 
clined to have the highest opinion of a 
young lady, who entirely deserved this 
praise. — But to return to Lady Angelica 
Headingham. She was -pleased to see 
Sir James Harcourt disconcerted, and de- 
Ughted to see him mortiBed. Her Lady- 
ship's disdainful manner towards Caro- 
line was thrown aside, 

♦* And all the cruel language of tbe eye*' 

changed at once. Lady Angelica ac- 
Icnowledged, '^ timt no one could show 
more magnanimity than Miss Qarolipe 
Percy had displayed in her conduct to 
Sir James Har'court." — r-This speech 
was made of course to be repeated, and 
\rfien Caroline heard it/ she could not 
help smiling at the word maynaii'mity. 
VOL. II. F 
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ivhich sonndiftd to her rathfep teagraad- 
for the occasion. 

' Sir James Harcour t fihditig^. Mmsdf 
compl6tdj Ibiled'^ia his.^sehemes^ aiad- 
perceiving that the parties ^were closing 
and combining m a manner wtiieh^ his 
knowledge of the world had ' not taug^ 
bim to foresee, endeavored with alt pos- 
sible address and expedition, to make fais^. 
separate peace with Lady Angelica. Her 
JLadyship, however, was prond to show^ 
that she had too much sense and spirit^ 
to accept again the homage of this re- 
creant knight. He had not time to sue 
for pardon — his adventure might have 
^nded in a jail. S^ forthwith be took his 
departure from Hungerford-Castle, unde- 
termined whether be should again haste> 
to court to beg a place, or b^d bts^ 
course to the city, there to barter his 
fashion against the solid gold of some^ 
merchant, rolling in his Majesty's coin^^ 
who might be silly enough to give his 
daughter, for a bow, to a courtier with- 
out a shilling. On one pointy however. 



Sir: JtaiM iWfilNl^eid^d<^bMid^'li^^^ 
sli€iiil*fi«5tthWbiB^ a^'^ttt; H6V' sflAdkiy, 

tiBp)Lady Angelica ^e5ip^6t^'^td flhd ^hief 
peominillgloverat ti*r ftffcti in trSn^dtt* 
of joy and gr«?ttide fdf tftis *f*tiglity'^^ 
mie^afcof bis^rivAl;---'--'N6f such tliftlfe {— 
Mh B&rclay' seetn^ disposed* to throW 
h«iMjfelf^a)b4bef««t of arfotht5f;attd'0f't&fer 
laBt*p«?9«fi in th€f'\^rW; at* Whbs^ feet'hSf 
Lallj^i$flfp^c§tild^'bfeat«'ta thihk of seffeitig' 
Witt. Y«^ if she hkd' eVtfn' rifotr taken' 
Mrar; Hutig^iford*s frifendlyV^wrftig, shfe^ 
might stlH hatte s«tttd herself frbirt'mdr. 
tifioatiott. Biif ' she 'Walls - htirriieid * on by 
her evil genius — the spirit of coquetry. 

She bad promised- 16 pay a 'viiit this 
summer to an aim I- of 'Mr.' B^itclay 's. 
Lady B- ■ * ■> Who lived in Leicestershire. 
And how, when every thing was arranged* 
far h^r retf^tloii, Lady Ahgelica changed 
hctmind, and toM Mr. Bferelay; th^tshe 
coald ndt go?, that^he had just received 
E 2 
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letters from town» from several of her 
fiuhionable friends^ who were siting out 
for Weymouth^ and who insisted upoti her 
meeting them there — ^And there was a 
delightful Miss Kew, a prot^gte of hers^ 
who was gone to Weymouth in the hopt 
and trusty that her Ladyship would pro^ 
duce her and her new novel at the read- 
ing parties^ which Lady Angelica had 
projected. — She declared that <^ she 
could not possibly disappoint Miss Kew 
— besides^ she had promised to carry Mr. 
Seebright to Weymouth, to introduce 
him and his poem to her friends, — his 
subscription and the success of his poem 
entirely depended upon her going to 
Weymouth — she could not possibly dis- 
appoint him. 

Mr. Barclay thought more of his own 
disappointment — and said so — at which 
her Ladyship rejoiced, for she wished to 
make this a trial of her power; and she 
desired rather, that her reasons should 
npt appear valid, and that her excuses 
should not be reasonable, on purpose 
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that she might compel Mr. Barclay to 
submit to her caprice, and carry him off 
in triQmph in her train^ 

She cardessly repeated, that ^' Leices*^ 
tershire was out of the question at this 
time^ but that Mr. Barclay might attend 
her, if he pleased/' — 

But it did not please him — *^ He did no< 
think, that his aunt was properly treated^* 
and he preferred her to all the bel-es]^iti^ 
and fine ladies who were gcHUg to Wey- 
mouth — her charming self excepted/' 

Sl^e depended too much on the power 
of that charming self, — Mr. Barclay,'^ 
whose bands she had gradually loosened, 
now made one resolute effort, asserted 
and recovered his liberty. — He declared,' 
that " to Weymouth he could not have^ 
the' honor of attending her Ladyship— if 
her Ladyship thought the claims and 
feelings of her prot6gfees of greater con-- 
sequence than his, if she held herself 
more bound by the promises she had 
given to Mr, Seebright, Miss Kew, or 
any of her bel-esprit friends, than by those 
E3 
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Yf'fth .nU<^ .«he hs4 ih«Qored :ht6 aunt, 
lie .wj»ld,iw>t ,pre»HAe .V> ^itsfiite .ter 
pleasure, or furtljfir.tpjpteas ihidy B.'s 
t©SHW?t» he.W«|Wijwly.la««»t-rHand.86b- 

Jl>dj i4ffge^ii3jiU«raij}uerNlf,.'that 
this was only a brasado,,«r}art©mpor«ry 
fJljwMttiop pf -CflWi^e, iiHtt,dlx> iwa-surprise 
afids^mfiy* Mr. ]8ftfdlAycenttniied£nn, 
9«lff)jiaf^ !ciYil.>'-tfi[is(hmtt nowr turned 

had .I|9«gr«iRQe i40lfl ibtm it ^ouU £x. 
^e,»)jlv<ltot Mds .Gav<rfit»effiieD!e^ivm8.aIl 
tll^ iOimld.fMke i\vm ihappy ^r life, if 
hp.qoiikl :VKJ)i:ber;i^e«Aions. ^fiatofitiie 
pp^btlijty ,«f i9UQ0O(iili«g be bad .gseat 
dm^tP.' 11^ -b£v4> itoibe aune, ^Mxne cin. 
OWRftM«:«{i& h\» iuiWi: he was of a 
gpod &milly^iand b^ >a.oiMQsideraUeifor'- 
tiMl# > Jai :» .worldly ftftint c^ ivienr ibe was 
aflO!99l: >Jwbn^iagefit)^>]na4|cfa£>r'Xk|roline 
?6fi)i^*. hilt the kfteur, 4bat ao estobbifho 
msnt was im^ tbe^ji^idb»jeot, «iilber wUfa 
h^, .arjrtldi berp^nnts;. neither ootiid 
he misfx, itbot ^any motives oif interest 



shmttd < Kkperatfe in "his Hbivor. 'His' cira> 
-Meter, "sMs^p'riiRHpAesi^-wcvedgood, •abd- te 
<fMi;d )M£feOii -itty ibeKiie, Uwt ^Mr. 'Peroy 

%pllitdn'<«>f ^bfe »gmA nikais tstsi. '^iferaL 
understanding. Caroline talked 'tb bkh 
iinf^^AS k mei\k4a bis ^c<in«teMbffon, 
%tad >tSk leiitmn 'lt»r 4iik oharacter} %«t 
•^Ife'^iy lr«S(lohi%iftt «iBeK>f4Mn:>nrtnraer 
^§fe<^^, 4to^ ^tft'ttttdino thoi^btB of bin. 
—He was many years older ttani Oavb- 
Utie -.-^-iUte Wlte^ri^, «Mkd i^eivub'tinrcnty- 
•«tf&, this «tiid>l«9t tenwMl Tto tua "(EBssd- 
■htte -dTS()tit>lfy, «iit 'k "^(Hffe iMi aiit^aafal^ 
"dtffet^Mc^.'^M r. SitiAt^y,^ff^^o ^stNmMEL 
%}ftid«iir #(th 'p6»l^t Imi^ilalftf <Mid 
'^ftde)r, ivsfe t;«»ns)Mej^ that ttiouigk ^bis 
teM^islr %tts 'good, y»'tlait^it iM»lnn^^ 
HvhWt '^tMi0U9> hrtd tboogh bis^iaonnM^s 
^Itete 'p«i?te, ^ret ^tif^Wifefmeptidy HHey 
wanted that amenity, gayety, dtfdCi^Me- 
ness, which might be '«&§«ntittl ^%in 
^ttd4c^ a lad^'IslM^t. T4ie iti6re his 
•tevfe, m itio^ dottbls^f ihib o«>n«d«erts 
increased; but at last Ift -di^termtoed 'to 
E.4. 
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tiy his fate« He taught a glindpse of 
Caroline one morning as she was draw* 
ing in the OrieL — Her sister and the two 
Lady Pembrokes were in the library^ 
.and he thought he was secure of finding 
her alone. 

" May I beg the favor of a few mi- 
nutes" « • • . he b^an with a voice of 
much emotion as he entered the room» 
.but he stopped short at the sight of Lady 
Angeli(ai» 

In spite of all the rouge she wore^ her 
Ladyship's change o( color was striking* 
Her lips trembled and grew pale.— ~-Mr. 
Barclay's eyes fixed upon her for one 
.moment with astonishment, then turning 
calmly away, he addressed himself to 
-Caroline^ his emotion recurring, thougli 
he merely spoke to her of a drawing 
which she was examining^ and though he 
only said, 

" Is this your's ?" ; 

'* Yes, Lady Angelica has just given 
it to me ; it is one of her drawings^-a 
view of Weymouth/' 



-^^wr 
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<« Vfery beautiful," said Mr. Barclay^ 
coldly, — *^ a view of Weymouth*" 

'' Where I hope to be the day after to 
morrow," cried Lady Angelica, speak- 
ing in a hurried^ piqued^ and haughty 
voice,— *^ I am dying to get to Wey- 
mouth.— Mr. Barclay, if you have any 
letters for your friends there^ I shall be 
happy to carry them. — Only let them be 
given to my woman in time,V added her 
Ladyship, rising ; [^ and now I must go 
and 5ay vivace ! presto ! prestissimo ! to 
her preparations. — Well, have you any 
comipands ?" 

" No commands — ^but my best wishes 
for your Ladyship's health and hap- 
piness, whenever and wherever you 

go." 

Lady Angelica sunk down upon her 
seat — made a strong effort to riise again 

—but was unable. -Caroline, without 

appearing to take any notice of this, 

turned to Mr. Barclay, and said — " Will 

you have; the goodness now to give me 

e5 



th^ ho0ky mlAdk you were «o Ikvnd us to 
promise mei^ 

ISfr. Baix^lay "went in search of it. 
Caroline •procaeAed mkh her drawiftg, 
g^e iLady Ai>g^iM time 40 feoover, 
andieft 'ker^^eilo^, ihattier pertnitm- 
tipii bad iMt been o^eed. tier Lady- 
^ip, as s6on as <£ft)e could, )eft the room, 
repeating «h«t she had some orders to 
give Ibr lier nl^artore.— -^r— iCaroIine 
waited 6ome time in vain far Mr. Baiv 
elay a«d hie t»ook. Afterwards, ^s she 
w.as goiiig «ip stairs, she was met by 
Rosamiond, who, with a face fatlof mys- 
tery, whispered, 

''Caroline .... my iather wants you 
this instant in my mother's dressing- 
room . . . Mr. Barclay," — added she, in 
a Uw vo3<ee, and nodding her l»ead, ^'Oh ! 
I see you know what I mean — I knew 
he would propose for you, I si^d so last 
Bight.— Now go to my father, and yoii 
will bear all the particulars. — Are th^ 
Lady Pembrokes in the library ?*' 



^ But, my d^t RosalMfWid/' sutd Ca- 
roline, stopping RosatntoiH}, ^^ Idt m6 
beg thftit ywi WilH^iOfmetitten this W the 
Laay Petobfcl;:e»." — 

'^ Why ^ot?" sAid Rosaiifediwl, ^' yemi: 
intilkiltte friends ! I th6ught you hhd 1M 
fiScrefs fdr theta ?*' 

*' Ko se*«sWfrty own.-^BUl; I IteV* 
no right to tell my moSt int^ife friefad3 
another j)epson*s secret." 

** But I dare say Mr. Barclay ^r<Otafd 
have iio obj6ction'-^l atiti sure it is to his 
credit. '' 

^' But I doh't know <«rhfether he wotild 
choose to hav6 it told — I fiaVfe no rVght 
to tell it. II iriight be . . . lYi All pYify^ 
bility it Will be of cohScf^ttfcfi t6 hitti> 
that it shbiild not b^krtUWn.— My fiithfelr 
is w^itihg for mie, I hiiVe ndt tithfe to 
rfeason or explaih further; biit I do ear- 
nestly be^» Rosattioiid^ tlwll you wHl not 
mention oir hint it to the Lady Pete- 
brokes, or to any one idse.'* 

'' Not to Mrs. Mortimer?" said Rosa* 
mohd. — 

e6 
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*' To no one — ^promise me!'' unged 
Caroline^ eagerly. 

. " Well, well, I do proBiise you. — 
Now go to my father.— You haye lesf 
vanity than any one I ever saw," — pur- 
sued Rosamond, as she went down stairs, 
" and how you can contrive always to 
think of others instead pf yourself I am 
pure I do not know." 

** I think you might guess>*' said Ca- . 
roliuf . 

Caroline bear4 from her father the 
confirmatK^n of Rosamond's intelligence^ 
and she received from him and from her 
mother the kihd assurance, that they 
would leavje her entirely at liberty, to 
9.ccept Of refuse Mr. Barclay, according 
as her own judgment and feelings might 
dictate. They s£ud,that though it might 
be, in point of fortune^ a highly advan^ 
tageous match,^ and though they saw 
nothing to which they could object in 
his character, understanding, and tem- 
per, yet they should not attempt to in- 
fluence her in his favor.— They begged 
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herto decide entirely for herself, and to 
consult only her own happiness. 

" All I insist upon, my deardaughter> 
as, that you should, without any idle and 
jxujust generosity, consider first and 
solely what is for your own happiness.^' 

*^ And for Mr. Barclay's" — said Care* 
line. \ 

/ ^* And for Mr. Barclay's, as far as you 
. are concerned, but remember, the ques* 
tion he asks you is, whether you can love 
him, whether you will marry him, not 
whether jou would advise him to Jove or 
marry somebody else. — Don't I know all 
that passes in your mind*?" 

'^ Not all, perhaps," said Caroline, 
^* nor can I tell it you, because it is 
another person's secret. — iTherefore, I 
am sure, you will not question me 
further, but since you are. so kind as. to 
trust to my judgment, trust to it entire* 
Ijf, when I assure you that I will, with* 
out any idle or unjust generosity, con^ 
sider, principally, what is for my owa 
happiness." 
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'^ I amwitidfied," !«id Mr. PtFfcy,*« im> 

-—one thiB^ moTC^-^Withoyt 'ihieatiiDg or 

widhmg feo penetrate into any dtheY pev'^ 

nou's Hffatrs, I bai^e a (trll flight to say to 

Iny danghter aU that mtay be necessary ^ 

to Jttsist her m ^iMidnTg ott let jioinrt the 

most UMHter4aI to h«r haf^in^s. Now^ 

Caroline^'' continued her father^ looking 

away irotn her^^^ vbMrve^ I ^6 i^t Sn- 

diMVor^ icom my icntiwle^e of yoor 

countetfeance^ eveit to goess yrhtethef 

what I imagine is ilact. fiat I state to 

you this $upposition^--^p{)Oi^ you had 

been toid^ that another l^y » attstehed 

to Mr. Barclay/* 

« I tfever was told «o/* interrupted 
CarDlioe> *^ but I \^\^ disdov^ed it by 
accident .... No^^I hav^ said too much 
-^ do not think thai persm is attiiched 
to him^ but that she might ^fetsUy have 
become attached) if this propositi had 
been made to her, instead of to me. And 
I think), that their two characters )ire ejt* 
acily suited to each other-^Much better 
suited than mine could be to Mr. Bar- 



d«j, or jiiis tfo me^ she fins -wiit m4 Imft-* 
gination, and graat Tivaci4y; te ten 
jiidgment^ ^prudence^ lamd 'solid 'seose^ m 
each there is what would conpensEate 
for wtiat is wanting in the other, ^nA both 
together would make a hrappy whoU/' 

^* My^ar Caroline/' Mid her fellhw> 
" I must pot you vpon your gawd 
agamat Ihe too «asy faith tjf a •sincere 
aSeetiotiate 4ie«rl. I am r^Uy -sOTpctooi 
tliat yotl» who irwe always 0hawn soch^ 
good judgment of •ckarlkcier, should no^i^ 
be do totally anistaliren^ as to timk m 
woman capable of a reaJ love, wlio is 
vbenij acting a part from Tanity and 
coquetry.*' 

♦^ Vanity] coqiuetryl'' i^epeated OaiH>** 
line, '* Nobody upon earth is more free 
from vanity and coquetry than . ♦ . . . 
Surely you do not imagine I am thinking 
of Lady Angelica Headingham f— -Oh I 
no : I liave no compassion for her— t 
kmyw, that, if she suffers from losing Mr. 
Barclay, it will be only from losing * the 
dear delight of giving pain,' and I should 
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be very sorry she ever again enjoyed thai 
delight at Mr. Barclay's expense. I 
assure you I am not thinking of Lady 
Angelica." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Percy were in 
doubt^ whether Caroline was thinking of. 
her sister Rosamond^ or of her friend 
Lady Mary Pembroke; but without at- 
tempting to discover, they only repeated > 
that, whoever the person in question: 
might be, or however amiable or dear to 
Caroline, she ought not to let^ this idea 
interfere with her own happiness, or in- 
fluence her in giving an answer to Mr« 
Barclay's proposal, which she ought 
either to accept or decline, according as> 
her own feelings and judgment should 
decide. — ''My dear, do not determine 
rashly,", continued Mrs. Percy — " Now. 
that he is your lover, Mr. Barclay will, 
perhaps, appear in a new light to you. 
•—Till you have seen and considered him 
in this point of view, believe me, you 
cannot tell what your feelings may be. I 
request, that you will take some time to 
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C0nsider^ before you give Mr. Barclay any 
answer." 

Mrs. Percy added^ that perhaps Ca« 
roline might feel unwilling to take this 
advice^ because she might have heard 
young ladies accused of coquetry^ or Jilt* 
ing^ who, after having delayed to give 
a decided answer to a proposal^ had at 
last given a negative ; but she said she 
thought such censures were absurd and 
unjust, for that it was impossible a young 
woman could always determine at once^ 
whether a gentleman, whose character 
she had had no opportunities of studying^ 
and whom she had never considered as a 
lover, would suit her, and make her 
happy for life or not. 

*' In the present case," continued Mrs* 
Percy, ^^your father and I will, if you 
wish to take time to decide, make Mr* 
Barclay clearly understand^ that he is 
not to consider this as any encourage-* 
ment, and as to the rest," — added Mrs, 
Percy, ^^when you are sure that you 
piean right, and that you do right, yon 
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will ^o^ty lay kiear Csroline^ I hope, iie 
deterced from determining upon n^fit^is 
beA lor lyioor oivfn haziness, tteviBly by 
the y^mk fiiar of wbatf idie • fooli^ pfiiople 
tviill ;Bay fobdUt'on affinir in wKich Alh^ 
bave no xronown.'' 

CarOlinevaArared >her mt^ther^ ^ihatlSo 

uch W£isk >lcar acted upon h^r m\Wi ; 

and that in ianyidase, i^^vhei^ jsheb^ thte 

least i^ndrt ^irfaetlYer ^ifbe %Mrid Ukte ^ 

person ms la rfawband or i ilot^ she ^lihkMld 

certainly askiibrttime'to i[»>biU«ter» before 

she imiild giweism OTfwwr^r^ but'th'ttt, i^Hh 

respect Uo Mr. Bdfolay^ 'Sh^ haid had 

suffioient opportntiities of '^^\itfg and 

judging <if *him .in ithe icba:*ttcltfer bf a 

lover, whilst he had been >thfe adtaiftfrof 

Laidjr Angdioa; -that ^^he 'fully 'a^pre- 

dstedhib^gockl ^oalit}^, ^nd ^was gi^«e^ 

fal'far>liiB:favorai>le'o{)rni€fn;%ttt that lihe 

Mt'peifyGllymttAm, ffhat '^b^ ^}d tidt'atfd 

eonW «rt teve hftn; 'anti >ther6fo¥e ihte 

^ireQ, 4ai5 soon as po^iMe, ^to ^f^t hhn 

ont ctf tihe'^in»of Mi^ehsie, 'to pr^6ht 

him iirom having the mbi:tifit:fation of 
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sbowing hixnaeif the admirer of one^ by 
nHbom be must idtimately be reftised; 
andioleare faim at liberty ffo* turn hts 
tihougbtsiieteewhere, to some person ^to 
whomcheivfHE^bdtterfSMtdd/attd #ho^vv^s 
hsUer wJtedio ban. 

jftidfr. JSlarday lied > made Mrs. 'Hunger- 
£ini ^one his xodficfant. — As to Lady 
Angelioa )Head]^ghaiD, fae Ihouj^ht that 
beri'ljadyshiptcoirid'iiot be in tony doerbt 
oftthe :st»te tsf \ \it&> hSketkxms '«stfar as sbe 
Wiaa concerned, jond tliat^ was' all 'stie bad 
a right to know. He never bad aot^tily 
deelaired his ^rasstonfor her, «ivd bts at- 
tentions had aQn)|»ktelyoeased,;8Tiiee the 
dfsbsrmtnation she had >inade to break 
bfar^engagawmt^witb^fs.^aunt; )bat'Lady 
AAgelioa had stiWiBmgmed^ that hewouid 
Mtt be.itbie to -bnng (hi msel f to ^f t wHh 
h^r fw ^eif er, jand she ^tmisted ithat^.even 
at Ibeimoixient ofi^sttvng intD'her^ear- 
raige, ahe ^mi^t pMvail oipon iiim 'to 
fecgat bis wrongs, and mitght at 'la^ 
can^ him »affi*— These fa«f)es had ^bwn 
^e^dosd^'andofer a moment loverthrdwn 
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by Mr. Barclay's appearance this morn^ 
ing in the Oriel ; the emotion with which 
she saw him speak to Caroline, and the 
indifference with which she heard him 
wish her I^yship health and happiness 
at Weymouth, or wherever she went; 
for an instant convinced her of the truth. 
— But obstinate vanity recurred to the 
hope, that he was not yet irreclaimable, 
and under this persuasion she hurried 
on the preparations for her departure^ 
impatient for the moment of crisis — of 
triumphs 

The moment of crisis arrived — but not 
of triumph. Lady Angelica Heading* 
ham's landau came to the door. — But 
trunks packed and corded gave no pang 
to her former lover — Mrs. Hungerford 
did not press her to stay — Mr. Barclay 
handed her into the carriage — she stoop- 
ed to conquer, so far as to tell him, that> 
^^ as she had only Mr. Seebright and her 
maid, she could give him a seat in her 
carriage, if he would come to Wey- 
mouth, and that she would thence, ia 
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S fortnight at farthest, go to his aunt, 
dear Ladj B , in Leicestershire/'— 
But all in vain— she saw it would not 
do — ^bid her servant shut tlie carriage* 
door— desired Mr; Seebright to draw up 
the glass, and, with a look of angry 
contempt towards Mr. Barclay, threw 
herself back on the seat to conceal the 
vexation, vi^hich she could not control, 
and drove away for ever from irreclaim- 
able lovers, and lost friends. — We do 
not envy Mr. Seebright his trip to Wey- 
mouth, with his patroness in thi^ hu^ 
mor; but without troubling ourselves 
further to inquire what became of her, 
W€ leave her 

. " To flauntj and go down a disregarded thing." ' 

. Rosamond was never zealous in favor 
of Mr. Barclay. She said, that there ' 
was no occasion to pity him, because 
he was only soberly and quietly in love; 
that he had compared, and judged, and 
calculated well J he had found, that be- 
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twi^W Lady Aug^Mca Headingftrami atid 
Miss. Cajpoline^ P^roy^ tbe^^ amoiiatiof 
g^od i qualities^ aadithe chance :of do^ 
luestix} haf^piness: stiMidj m. jfovon of- the' 
latter,: \fherefi>rie he hadr/t<^ her: tfanc^- 
ferred.^rs. liearl:. Perhaps BosamnndiW^ai^ 
not iut^estdd: ia Mr». Barolty^sxfafor, 
because there appeawd no difficulty int 
hb way;, she^ thought that; Gorolimf/ 
esteemed him. more^ andtwaft/tnoreilikdy^ 
toimarry-him, than any other.gentibmaift: 
she bad seen } and thea the dinotieoEieiiti 
would.be too ,neary too ckan^ .andiconii* 
monplaoe.-— Roiamond saidy that ^^imi 
thia. case Caroline would; just beimr^ 
ried like any body else, to a man>whh a'' 
good fortune, good character, good sense, 
and jBvery thing^ivery gpodi but nothing 
extraordinary, and she would be settled 
at Mr. Barclay '>s seat in. Leioesteiskir^, 
and she ■. would^^ be^ Mrs. Batcliiy, and, 
perbs^s,: happy enough,. but uotiiing esc^ 
traordinary;" 

This! plain fview of things, andithis po- 
sitive termiuation of .lilLhope of nmianoei 
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di4,npbipl€a^ BQsampnd!a.imag^nMioD. 
— rShe,was. rali^ved^ yvixmi at.hst CarO)« 
Iw/^ s^r^li^^d . her . witU . the. ai;;mriuace» 
tlJLj^. tlj^e, w^^ i\u, pxohabUitXf of, Afc 
l^ote^'sr siw?<?eedii]g;>.Ajshsiiit^ '' And 
y^^;* siod Carplio^*/^ if. I . were: com^ 
pf^U^ afr, thwj, moment jtQmjMfry, of aU 
19^. I.haxe ever yet seep» Mr. Barclay 
is the person, to. whojoi X CQuld engage 
myself with-_thek leasfc reUictance — 4he 
p^3Qn«with.:wl^iD(J^>thiQk I should ^ave 
tU^bej|t security for happiness." 

lips^tnpndrs face again Jengthened.f-^ 

" If tbatisihecasie/' saidshe, f^ though 
yoiitha^e np inteniiion of marrying him: 
at. present, jou;wiU, I supjioee, be^rcdk- 
J(>^in<o u^aigryixxg-binvin time/'*— 

" 1^0," said Caroling '* for I cannot 
bft feaswedinto loving him." 

" TJij&re's.my own, dear Caroline/* 
ci:iediJRpsai»ond, "I was. horribly afraid, 
tbati this man of sen$e would have con- 
vi^ped^you, that esteem was quite su^* 
cieat, without love/^ 
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*^ Impossible !" said Caroline. " There 
ftiust be some very powerful motive^ that 
could induce me to quit my family^ my 
parents^ my brothers and sister^ the com- 
panions and friends to whom I am at- 
tached by every possible tie of gratitude, 
esteem^ affection/ long and dear habit, 
I can conceive no motive sufficiently 
powerful, except love." — 
Rosamond was delighted.— 
'* For what else could I marry," con- 
tinued Caroline, '* I who am left by the 
kindest of parents freely to my own 
choice — could I marry,— ^ — for a house 
in Leicestershire? or for a barouche and 
four? on Lady Jane Granville's prin- 
ciples for an establishment f or, on the 
Missy notion of being married, and hav- 
ing a house of my own, and ordering 
my own dinner, and, like Miss Dennel, 
in Camilla, having every day minced 
veal and mashed potatoes ? — Was this 
your notion of me?" said Caroline, 
with a look of such surprise, that Rosa-^ 
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mond ^vas obliged to fall immediately to 
protestations, and appeals to common 
sense. — 

, ^^ How was it possible sbe oonld hare 
formed such ideas r* 

'* Then why were you so much sur- 
prised and transported just now» when I 
told youy that no motive but love could 
induce me to marry ¥* 

'^ I don't recollect being surprised, I 
was only delighted. — ^I never suspected 
that you could marry without love, but 
I thought, that you and I might differ as 
to the quantity — the degree/' 
I ^^ No common degree of love, and no 
common love, would be suffici^it to in* 
dace me to marry ,**-^said Caroline. 

" Once, and but once, before in your 
life, you gave me the idea of your hav* 
ing such an exalted opinion of love,'' 
replied, Rosamond. — 

" But to return to Mr. Barclay,'' said 
Caroline. *' I have, as I promised my 
father that I would, consulted ih the first 
place my own heart, and considered my 

VOL. II. F 



#wn ba{)|>iD6«s^.-'-l^ has ivot made atrjr 
inpr6t9M>n^ up<m lAf hdart^ — IitdefpeniJ- 
ently of the diflFerence of age, of ^tch 
I ^oidd think litde, if he suited itie in 
every other respect, there is a coidtieis, 
all ^austerity cX itianner and temper, t^hich 
I could not love, unless it trere connected 
with ettthusiasni of character. ' Bnft Mr. 
Barclay appears to me ineapable of ihat 
tnUmsiasm^ whidi rises either to the 
moral or int^Ilecttrai sablime. I respect 
his tfndersMnding, and esteem his prin- 
ciples, but . . . m conversing wiih hira, 
I always feel . . .and in passing my life 
with bina, how ttmch more should 1 feel ! 
that th€*e is a want of the higher quafc 
ties of the mind. He shows no itiven- 
tion, no genius, no magnanrniity — ho- 
ihing heroic, nothmg great, nothhig 
"which eould waken sympathy, or excite 
that strong attachment, which I think 
ibat I am capable of feeling for a supe- 
rwr character— for a character at once 
^oad and g^^eaf --^ 

*^ And where upon earth are you t« 



ftnii siich A ttian t— Who U rbmantU* 
tidw?^ cried RfciMiiiioiid. « But I'smt 
Very gkbd that yo* orre a little romsitilic^ 
I atei^lad thAt yOn have in you a tbach 
trf'lititnsm ftbsiifdily> eJiie hoMr could jml 
he my sister, or how tcnM I lore yon 
aside?"— . 

- ** I ani heartily gfad that you love lue, 
Iwt I "am not sensible of tny present 
nrnnediate ^clakn to yout lovie by my 
touch of human lAysuFdity,*' said Caro- 
fine, Smiling.— ^^XV^hat did I say, that 
was absurd or romantic ?'* 

•^^ My dear, ped^ple never l^uik their 
-ewtt' romance ttbswd,^— Well ! gf'afrtted 
that you are not romantic, siincethatls 
a point, which I find I wmt grant be- 
fore VMS can go ottv---Now, tdl me, wis 
^Mr. Barclay very «orry wlien you refiwad 
htm ?" saiii Rasamc^d. 

^ I dkipe not tell you, that there ia 3ret 
tie danger of bis breaking hi? hearty'' 
said Caroline. .' 1 . * ! 

".:Sa I thc»u^,"^cried iUiii^ 
•F2 
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with a look of ineffable cont^tnpt. — ^ I 
thought he was not a man to break his 
heart for love. With all his sense^ I dare 
say he will go back to his Lady Ange* 
Uca Headingham. I should not be sur- 
prised^ if he went after her to Weymouth 
to morrow/' 

, ^^ I should/' «aid Caroline ; ** espe* 
^ially as he has jiist ordered his carriage 
to take him to his aunt^ Lady B , 
in Leicestershire."— 

^^ Oh ! poor maoT'— ssUd itosamond^ 
*' now I do pity him/' — 

** Because he is going to bis aunt ?" 

** No, Caroline— you are very cruel— 
because I am sure he js very mucli 
touched and disappointed by your re« 
fusal. He cannot bear to see you again. 
—Poor ! poor Mr. Barclay ! I have been 
^amefully ill-natured.^— I hope! did not 
prejudice your mind against him-*^I'Il 
go directly and take leave, of him— Poor 
Mr. Barclay !** 

Bosamond^ however, returned a few 
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minutes afterwards> to complain that 
Mr. Barclay had not made efforts enough 
to persuade Caroline to listen to him. 

*' If he had been warmly in love^ he 
would' not so easily hare given up hope. 

' None^ vithouthope, e'er lov'd the brigbtett fair; 
' But Love can hope>. where Reason, should despair.^ 

•» That, I think, is perfectry true,''^ 
said Rosamond* 

' Never^ — heggtng Rosamond and the 
poet's pardon — never — except where 
Reason is very weak> or where the bright** 
est fair has some touch of the equiro* 
eating fiend. Love • . . let^ poets and 
lovers say what they will to the con* 
trary» can no- more subsist without hope^ 
tiiB,ti flame can exist without fueL In 
all the cases cited to prove the contrary, 
we suspect that there has been some in* 
accuAtcy ii* the experiment, and that by 
mistake, a little, a very little hope has 
been admitted. The slightest portion^ 
a quantity imperceptible to common ob- 
<'servation, is known to be quite sufficient 
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to maimUm the pussion; bu^ a tot^I ex* 
elusion of hope secures it's extiDctipn. 

Mr. Barclay's . dep^rtiire. wa« much 
regretted by all s^ HttPgerford Castle, 
most, perhspjj, by the person who exr 
pressed that regret the least. Lady 
Mary Pembroke — who now silently eo^ 
joy6d the full chorus of pfaise, that was 
^purad ^rth in bonor of tbe^ departed. 
Lady Mary's common mode of enjoying 
the praise of her friends was not in si- 
ienire; all she thought and faU unually 
eanie to her lips with the ingenuous viva-- 
city of youth and innooence. Caroline 
had managed so well by not managing 
at all, that Lady Mary, far from guess^ 
ing the real cause of Mr. Barclay's sud^ 
den departure, repeatedly expressed sur» 
prise, that her aunt Hungerford did not 
press him to stay a little longer; and 
once said, she ** wondered how Mn 
Barclay could leave Hungerford^Caatle 
whilst Caroline was tbere,<--*-that she hml 
begun to think he had formed an attacht* 
ment, which would do him more bonor 



t 
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then his pasaiood foF Lady Afi^eUc^ 
HeadingUam* Iput that she feared he 
woulc( have a relapse of that 6t of folly, 
and that it would at last end fatally ir 
marriage/'*— T- 

jlVfri?.,Hun^erford sxniled at the open* 
nes^, with which her oiege told her coor 
jectures^ and at the steadiness with which 
Caroline kept Mr, Barclay's secret, by 
fi^yjog ma more than just the Uiin^ «he 
QWght. " The power of keeping a secrek 
19 Y:ery different from the habit of disaii- 
TOVlation^T-nYou would coxxvinge j«e «f 
tWsj if I had <Wuhte4 it/' ;§«id Mrs^ 
Hungcrford: to^ CaroJH^e.— '^ Nav?^ tM 
the affair is §?tUed, ipy d^ar, I n^wst.i^, 
sist up^ your praising; we,; ^ I hav$ 
praise4 ;y<?^u (qx , discretion-r-I hQpc J 
never iufliienoecj yp^r decision, by word 
or Ipoi^jj hiiK I will ia|ow Qwa toyqn, that 
I y^^fi very a.rui;iQus, that ^u ahowld dst 
cid«, |^re9;i»eJy as you J^ye dope^rr^Mr, 
Barclay is ^ geiisjhle maR, an f;sqeUe<i^ 
wan, qn? wlib will ^lak^ j^ny a^ji^bl^ 
wwiaA ho! marries, l?k^py'7-I a«^ ,W1»T 

F 4 
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Vinced of it^ or 1 should nbt^ as I dps 
wish to see him married to my niece — 
yet I never thought him suited to you. 
Yours is a character without pretension^ 
yet one^ whicb> in love and marriage, 
would not, I believe^ be easily satisfied, 
would require great qualities, a high tone 
of thought and action, a character su- 
perior and lofty as your own.** 

Mrs. Hungerford paused, and seemed 
lost in thought. Caroline felt» that this 
lady had seen deeply into her mind^ and 
that she appreciated her fully. This 
conviction, beyond all praise, and all 
demonstrations of fondness, increases af* 
fection, confidence, and gratitude, in 
strong and generous minds. Caroline 
endeavoured, but could not well express 
in words what she felt at this instant. 

** My dear,'' said Mrs. Hungerford. — 
*' We know that we are speaking plain 
truth to each other. — ^We need no flowers 
•f speech, — I understand you, and you 
understand me. We are suited to each 
other • • • • Yes^ notwithstanding the dif« 
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ference of age^ and a thousand other 
dififerences, . we are suited to each other. 
This possibility of a friendship between 
youth and age^ is one of the rewards 
Hearen grants to the early and late culti- 
vation of the understandings and of the 
affections. Late as it is with me in life, 
I have not> thank God, survived my af- 
fections. — How can I ever, whilst I have 
such children, such friends V* After a 
pause of a few moments of seemingly 
pleasurable reflections^ Mrs. Hunger- 
ford continued — "I have never consider- 
ed friendship as but a name — as a mere 
wcgrlfily commerce of interest. — ^I believe 
in disinterested afifectibn, taking the word 
disinterestedm it*s proper sense; and! have 
still, believe me, the power of sympathising 
with a young friend,— such a young friend 
as Caroline Percy. Early, as it is with 
her in life, she has so cultivated her un«> 
derstanding, so regulated her mind, that 
she cannot consider friendship menely as 
a companionship in frivolous amusement, 
or a mixture of gossiping confidences 
F5 
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and idle Beotiment; therefore, I tm proud' 
enough to hope, that she can and will 
be the friend of such an old womap as I 
am-"-.^-. 

^' It would be the pride of my life, to 
have-r^to deserve such a friend/^ cried 
Caroline^^^* I feel all the cendesoension 
of this kindness.— r-I know you are much 
too good to me.-^^I am afraid you think 
too highly of me. But Mrs. Hunger'- 
ford's, praise does not operate like flat* 
tery, though it 4^alts me. in my own 
opinion, it shall not mak^ me vain^-r-rit 
excites my ambition to be<r*r-aU shethinkd 
, me. 

<< You are all I think you/'^rr^said 
Mrs. Hunger£ord-T--^^ and that j'ou auty 
hereafter he something yet nearer thaa 
a friend to me, is the warmest wish of 
my heart ..... But, no, I will not in* 
dulge myself in expressing that wish.i^^ 
Such wishes are never mse where we 
havf no power, no right ia act^^uch 
ndishes (^bea counteraot t^eix own object 
•^^AnticipatiQiaie jare itlways impmdent» 



tJ|«4i^J?^i<»9> ^tiMi isftre *lmn tbf l(i#4* 
ness, vrith which you have acte.4 W^ 

hlty^teft (|hiqg9r^ (lkeMimtW*A) <^lir«lt 
Yqh hftve P9t ^^ «sy i»pnidWit MtfA » 
generosity hazarded a word^^timk codki 
hnrt the delicacy of either party. You 
seem to have been fully aware, that 
wherever the affections are concerned, 
the human mind is most tenacious of 
what one half of the philosophers in the 
world will not allow to exist, and the 
other half cannot define. — Influenced as 
we all are every moment in our prefe- 
rences and aversions, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, sometimes avowedly, by the 
most trifling, and often the silliest causes, 
yet the wisest of us start, and back, and 
think it incumbent on our pride in love- 
affairs, to resist the slightest interference, 
or the best advice, from the best friends. 
—What! love upon compulsion! — Na 
r— ^Jupiter is not more tenacious of his 
f6 
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thunder-bolt than Cupid is of hi^ ar« 
rows. Blind as he is, none may pre- 
sume to direct the hand of that little 

urchin."- h 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
hy the entrance of a servant, who brought 
the post-bag — ^with many letters for Mrs. 
Hungerford. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



The arrival of the post was at thU 
time an anxious moment to Mrs. Hun- 
jgerford^ as she had so many near re- 
lations- and friends in the army and 
"nayy. This day brought letters, with 
news that lighted up her countenance 
with dignified joy, one from* Captain 
Hungerford, her second son, ; ten mi- 
nutes after an action at sea with the 
French. i 

«« Dear moth^— English victorious, 
of course — ^for particulars see Gazette. 
^ — ^In the cockle*5heU I have— -could 
'do nbthing worth mentioning— hut am 
promised a ship soon — and hope for op* 
'portunity to show myself worthy to be 
your Son. 
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*' I hope I am grateful to Providence 
for such children!" — cried Mrs. Hun* 
gerford. 

Mrs. Meptiraer darted upon Captain 
Hungerford's name in the Gazette^ — 

*' And I cannot refrain from mention* 
ing to yom X^n^shipi; tij^ g^Uv^t jp^n- 
©or in wbich I w^ stepp^d^d by Capt?ii^ 

^' Hftppy ttiotber I i^% I ^fia Irrr-Axd 
»Me hftppiae99 sMU !-r-A |^t|fiir plsq froo^ 
way Colonel !-rrrTlmp1t^ ?(f fo»«|a^4iitg 
office ^ . .. . gallfti^t Qoqdi^^t ^€^4 -y • • 
leftve of aliseBc^ for thr^ we^)^ » ^ . « ^i^ 
irUl be here lo »orFtiw i"-rrr 

This news spread through th^ lPf^^ 
jn a £$w mi^utesi^ an4 tlm w^^Plf . heuse 
iiras ia fiaotioa mA i^jey. ; « 

^< Wbn* is.thfi ii»tt<Hf;', mi ftftsa- 
iiiipnd> ^' whp l»4 be^.9^ of $bfS T^W 
Yfheft tlie Colony's. kt|ef ^ifa^rn^^^ff^ 
lownediwp fttWFh X mel I^ftftjf .1^11 
how many servants running ^^^j^£p^^ 
wdys^ with &ces of delight. I do be- 
lieve Colonel Hungerford is come?'* 
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' .^^ Not come, but oondag," laid Mm* 
Hnngerford ; ^^ and I am proud that you^ 
my friends, should see what a sensation 
tl^Q first sound Qf bis return mi^es in his 
own kome.-'^Tbere it is, afi^ all, that 
you may best judgo what a man really 

E?€ry thing eonspirod to give Caroline 
ft favorable idea of Colonel Hiingeiford. 
*^He ajrrived«^and his own appearance 
and manners, far from oontradietkig^ 
Mly justified all that his friendp hi^ 
said. His appearanee w^s that of a sol^ 
dkr and a gentkman, with, a ^fieper^ 
soQ> and striking counlenano€i» with the 
air of command, yet without presump^ 
tion ; not without a ponsciousness of bis 
own pierit, but apparently with only a 
Qonsoiousness sufi^cient to give value and 
grace to his deferenoe for others. '. To 
those he respected or lov^ hi^ manner 
was x>articu]arly engaging; ai^d the ap» 
pK^iate attentions he paid to each of 
his Inends proved, (hat their pecuHar 
tastes, their characteristic merits, ^nd 
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their past kindn^ses were ever full ia 
bis remembrance* To his mother . his 
grateful afiection, and the tender rever- 
ence he showed^ were quite touctiingj 
and. the bjgh opinion he. had of her cha- 
racter^ and the strong influence she held 
over his mind^ he seemed proud to aVow 
in words and. actions. — ^To his sister 
Mortimer, in a different, but not less 
pleasing manner, his affection. appeared 
in a thousand little inst;anqes, which the 
most polite courtiers, with the moist offi- 
cious desire to please, could not without 
the happy inspiration of truth have .in- 
vented. . There were innumerable slight 
strokes in his conversation with his sister, 
which marked the pleasure he felt in the 
recollection of their early friendship, al- 
lusions to trivial passages in the history 
of their childhood, which none of the 
important scenes, in. which, he had since 
been engaged, had effaced from! liis mind 
— and at other times a playful careless- 
ness that showed the lightness, the 

expanding freedom of heart, which can 
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be felt only in the perfect confidence and 
intimacy of domestic affection.— ^In his 
'manner towards his cousins, the Lady 
Pembrokes, who, since he had last seen 
them, had grown up from children into 
fine young women, there were nice dif- 
ferences^ with all the privileged famiti- 
arity of relationship he met the sprightly 
frankness of Lady Mary, and by a de- 
cree of delicate tender respect put the 
retiring sensitive timidity of Lady Eliza- 
'beth at ease. None of these shades of 
manner were lost upon Caroline's discri* 
minating observation. For some time 
after his arrival, the whole attention of 
every individual, at Hungerford-Gastle, 
was occupied by Colonel Hungerford. 
All were alternately talking of him, or 
listening to him. - The eagerness which 
every body felt to hear from him ac* 
counts of public and private affairs, and 
the multitude and variety of questions 
hy which he was assailed, drew him out 
^ntinually; so that he talked a great 
deal, yet evidently more to gratify others 
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than himself. He was alwajrs uawillin^ 
to engross the conversation^ and some* 
times ansdous to hear from his mother 
and sister^ of domestic occurrences ) ba^ 
he postponed his own gratificatiqiij, and 
never foiled to satisfy general cnripsity, 
e?en by the repetition of narratives apd 
anecdotes^ tin he was eKhavi$te4.-:^Coa» 
scions tha^ he did not wish to majkt 
himself the hero of his tale^ he threw 
himself upen t^ei n>ercy of hi^ fcien^ 
or their juaticej wd wfithout ai^y of thf 
provolf ing Pf senr? of affected, or qoward* 
ly humility, be talked natvr^^Hy of tb§ 
events in which he had ta:]ken a share, 
and of what conqerne4 him^lf fi»s well a^ 
others.^ WHh polit? kindnes^r which 
gratified them peouUariy* he sewod tp 
take the Percy family, a^ his^ mother'f 
friends^ directly npgn tru^ as hi« awftj 
and a* if tNjT Y^^P part» pf his family* 
be spoken before th?m,.^ei?*yj. qf ^U h^ 
conQdemtial opiniona 9i m/^n an^ ^bi^g3i 
He dicl them jv&ti^je in, ccMasid^ong; th«w 
911 aafe s^nditors, an4 tfepy wsjqy^ ftfti 



frlly appf eciateA the value of bfa vari^m 
fiaft^r^fttipn. In hi& a»ec4Qi«» of per-r 
KH)^, tb^r^ WW ^Iwi^jr* wiftething de^ 
cjMtedly chfirftdterfetic of the individaftli 
01* iUwljhative of ^oxoe feiieral priaciple* 
la hi« «iarra,tjye3 there leere strong awriw 
of thQ Frotjisiirt nc^urwy of detiaii, which 
iotere^ts by giviag the in^preasicm of 
mlity, *nd the proof of having boen ati 
eye witness of the scene ; asui sometimea 
acoming delaU, ho displayed the power 
ofic^eping ao iofinite number of parti* 
tmlafsm subordination^ and of seiniog 
thoae laJige featQrel^ which give a rapid 
and maiterly view of the whole. Foip 
hif prafoision he ieU that c^thu&iasm^ 
which commanda sympathy. WhiUt he 
ipoke of the British army^ Ibosa who 
lieard Udii aeehied to isee eniefy thing at 
he did in a military point of vie w.*-^Ye( 
hiia Jofe of miliUry gMy had not hard- 
ened bk beapt so as to render him insen^ 
«blo of the evils ^and sofierkigo wKieh-« 
alatl~rit neoeasaHly prod4ces« The na^ 
taral expression of freai feeling and hu^ 
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manity burst from him; bat he turned 
hastily and firmly from the contemplation 
q£ evUs^ which he could not prevent^ and 
would not uselessly deplore^ la con* 
versing one day privately with Mr. Per» 
ey he showed, that bitter and deep philo- 
sophic reflections on the horrors and folly 
of war had passed through his mind, but 
that he had systematically and resolutely 
shut them out. . 

« We are now,** said he, " less likely 
than ever to see the time, when all the 
Princes of Europe will sign the good 
Abb^ St. Pierre's project for a perpetual 
peace; and in the meaa time, whilo 
kingdoms caa maintain, their independ* 
ence, their existence, only by superiority 
in war, it is not for the defenders of their 
country to fix their thoughts upon ^ the 
price of victory.'*'-^ 

After explaining the plan of a bat^) 
9r the intrigues, of a court. Colonel 
Hungerford would^ turn with delight to 
|ilans of cottages, which his sister Mor«> 
timer was drawing for him; ancl from a 
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mapt)f the seat of war he wotild go to 
a map of his own estate, eagerly asking 
his mother, where she Would recommend 
that honses ^s^ttld be "built, and consult- 
ing her about the characters and merits 
of those tenants, with whom his absence 
on the Continent had prevented him 
fiom becoming mcquaintfed. These and 
a thousand other litUe traits showed, 
that his military habits had not destroyed 
his domestic tastes. 

Caroline •had taken an interest in the * 
military profession, ever sinde her ddest 
brother had gone into the aittiy. Colo- 
ns Hungerford was se^e^ oneight years 
older than Godfrey Percy, and had a more 
formed, steady, and exalted characfter, 
with more knowledge, and a far more 
cultivated understanding ; but inany esc- 
pressions, and som^ points of characfterj 
were similar. Cardine observed this, and 
wished and bopedi that, when her brother 
shoidd have bad as numy opportunities 
of improvemi^t, as Colonel Hunger* 
lord's ^cperience had given Imibhe might 
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h^ jttst $«ch a tn«a.*-^ThEi8 idem increase 
•d the iotereit i^he took in ohservii^ Md 
listemi^ to: Coloael HitngjsrfoTd.>~Afkr 
be had) ^eeu, some time at home, and 
ihmt every day more and more of his ani^ 
able character had been deirdoped, Rosa^ 
inofid said tp herseif^ 

'' This is certainly tfae man £&r Caro^ 
)ine» and I suspect she begiiia to tfiink 
fo. — If she does Aot^ I nercr will forgi?^ 
her/' 

One day* wjien the sisters were by 
,tlM|a3flves, Rowmopd tried (t^ aonsd 
.Caroline <m this zvAg^bU She b^;ati> as 
:9he thoughts ^ a safe.diltatice fron ber 
rinaiii eibiect • 

, . ^' How Mrery much.; esteemed .aedbo- 
lov^ed Colenel Hjoa^etfecd is in .hi&owi^ 
fomilyr 

/ " Vety .much and wry de3ervally,!* 
: answered Carelifie.~^'-**Sbe/jK]Mika i^ 
•;oUt amy hesitatie^ or eteharr^siinJmt. ^ 

RomiiK>iid/rather;disteiisfied^ven with 

the fulaesk of the assent isi.heriirstpfo* 

.p08iAion*~add9d| ^^^ And not cnJy. i^ 



his own faimiy^'biit by aUwlio koow 

Caroline: i;^ iSlelife;*— — 
^< It i& imtptmnf;^*' cMftitmed Rosft« 
XDOSid, ^« tlMit latnan wh6 has led a soU 
dier '5 fmnderi tig life^ ahotM have acijuiired 
so much literature^ such accurate know-^ 
ledge, , ansA 9houM have tefained such 
annplfe^aiidddtneslibMnitbs/' '• ■ 

Foil absent again from Caifbtine both 
<rf look and 'viAce^^l^iJtt s^VU not tlie exact 
look and ToiceRpisaimMiddesired. 

*^ Day)»m know, €atioline>*' continued 
Aei *yi tliuik, theft in serer^ tbingis 
CSdoael Hungieftod is vefry liki^ my bro- 
AfaerGotifreyl" 

.: ^^TY^es, scad in some points> I think 
Goionel Htmgerfotd is mpefim to Ood; 
frey,'* said Caroline. * 

^^ Well, I leaHy think so too/* cried 
fiosamond, ^"^ md 1 Mimtk ^Godfrey 
iviMld iMnk an^ say so bHn8elf;^-^H6# 
IMS* ^«ioiild admire Cok>ttel Iltingerlbrd* 
«nd< iio«r desire^ tooiv • ambitioai^ he 
i¥Ois}d^be, to md^ slic^li ^4acia«L bfis^ienA 
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% . • • his • • • • ill sh<^,I know if Godfrey 
was here this minutes he would think 
just as I do about Colonel Hungerford 
, , . • and about^ ... all other things^—** 

"All other things!'' — ^repeated Caro* 
line, smiling—" that includes a great 
4eal.'' ^ 

"Yes> it does, that is icei%ain/V mid 
Rosamond significantly—^" And," con* 
tinned she^ ^^ I know another person of 
excellent judgment too, who, if I mis- 
take net, is of my way.of thinkings of 
wishing at le9At, in same t/nngs, that is a 
€omf»rt. How Mrs. Hnngerford does 
adore her son ! . . . . And I think she 
loves you almost as much;"— —Caroline 
expressed ^strong gratitude for Mrs* Hun« 
gerford's kindness to. her, and the wann-* 
est return of affection. /. 

^* Then in one word>" contifiued Ro- 
-samond, " for .out it must come, soonw 
or later • . • • I think ^he uot only lofes 
yoUi as if you were her daughtery but 
Ahat . • • ^ now confes^^ Caroline, did.not 
the idea<ei!er occur to you?— And don't 
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you see that ^rs. Hunget ford wishes it 
.... Oh! that blush is answer enotigh* 
ril say no more .... X do not mean to 
torment or distress • • . . good by, I am 
satisfied/' 

^^ Stay, my dear Rosamond.— -Stay 6ne 
moment, and I will tell you exactly M 
I think and feel.'V 

" I will stay as long as you 'please," 
said Rosamond — ^^ and I thank you for 
this confidence." 

*' You have a right to it/'— said Ca- 
roline — ** I see, my dear sister, and feel 
all your kindness towards me, and all 
Mrs. Hungerford's-^I see what you both 
wish." 

^' There's my own sister Caroline,, 
above all artifice and affectation." 

^*But," said Caroline. 

" But — Oh \ Caroline, don't go back 
—don't * palter with us in a double 
sense.' — Abide by your own words, and 
your own character, and don't conde- 
scend to any pitiful buts.^^ 

VOL, II. G 
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^ Ton ^ not yti koov the tiattx^^ dT 

^* Nor do I v^sh to kn^w it, nor will 
I hear it^'^ cried Rosamond, stopping 
her ears, ** because I know whatever it 
is, it wiH lower you in my opinion.-^ 
You hhft fairly acknowledged, that Co«- 
lonel Hungerford possesses every virtue, 
public and private, that can make him 
worthy of you • • • . not a single fault, on 
which to ground one possible^ imaginable, 
rational but. Temper, manners, tsdents, 
character, fortune> family, fame, every 
thing the heart of woman can desire.'* 

** Every thing against which the heart 
<^ woman should guard itself,'* said Ca* 
roline.^*- 

** Guard !— Why guard?— What is it 
you suspect? — What crime can you in^ 
vent to lay to his charge ?'^ 

•* 1 suspect him of nothing.^— It is no 
crime .... except, prerhaps> in your 
eyes, dear Rosamond . . . ." said Caro» 
Kne, smiling-*-*' no crime not to love me." 






^ ^< Oh ! 16 that aU ? bom^ I Qtiden?tan4 
and forgive you,'' said Rosamoad, ^< if 
it is only that you fear/' 

<^ I do not recollect that I said I year* 
ed it," said Caroline. 

*^ Well, well !*-I beg pardon for using 
that unguarded word — Of course your 
pri^e must neither hope nor fear upon 
the occasion; you must quite forget 
yourself to stone. — ^As you please, or 
rather as you think proper ^ but you will 
allow me to hope and fear for you.-^ 
Since I have not, thank Heaven i made 
proud and vain professions of stoicism-— 
have not vowed to throw away the rose, 
lest I should be pricked by the thorn.'* 

'* Laugh, but hear me," said Caroline 
•^^^ I make no professions of stoicism ; 
it is because I am conscious that I am 
no stoic, that I have endeavoured to 
guard well my heart .... I have seen 
and admired all Colonel Hungerford's 
good and amiable qualities. I have seen 
and been grateful for all that you and 
Mrs, Hungerford hoped and wished for 
G 2 
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my happiness^ have not been, insensible 
to any of the delightfaU any of the ro* 
mantic circumstancea of the vision, but 
I saw It was only a vision^^-and one that 
might lead me into waking, lasting mi- 
sery." 

*^ Misery! .... lasting — Howl" said 
Jlosamond. 

^^ Neither your wishes^ nor Mrs. Hun- 
gerford's, you know, can, or ought to de- 
cide, or even to influence the event, that 
is to be determined by Colonel Hunger- 
ford's own judgment and feelings, and by 
mine. — In the mean time, I cannot for- 
get, that the delicacy, honor, pride, 
prudence of our sex, forbid a woman to 
think of any man, as a lover, till he gives 
her reason to believe, that he feels love 
for her." 

" Certainly," said Rosamond — " but 
I take it for granted that Colonel Hun- 
gerford does love you." 

*^ But why should we take it for grant- 
ed ?" said Caroline. " He has not shown 
me any preference." 
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" Why !....! don't know, I am not 
skilled in these matters,'' said Ro^onond^ 
" * ... I am not sure .... but I think 
.... and yet I should be sorry to mislead 
you .... At any rate there is no harm in 
hoping . . . ." 

^* If there be no harm, there might be 
much danger," said Caroline, *' better 
not to think of the subject at all, since 
we can do no good by thinking of it, and 
may do harm." — 

** Better, no,doubt," said Rosamond-^ 
*^ Right, no doubt, and fine as any max- 
im of philosophy I ever heard — ^in theory 
— ^but the practice is the difficulty — I 
won't say the impossibility — Seriously 
and honestly, Caroline, would you have 
me believe that you have never . . . never 
thought of Colonel Hungerford." 

" As a lover — ^never." — 

" Upon your word ?" 

" Upon my word I never allowed my- 
self to think of him as a lover." 

" That is, you never regularly sat 
down, and said to yourself, * now I am 
G3 
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thinking,' or 'how I will suffer myself to 
think of Colonel Hungerford/ — hut sans 
y penser, there might be some little .... 
Hey ? — And now I force you to think on 

Ihis forbidden^ this horrid subject 

confess that you have some little partia- 
lity for him.*' 

*^ No; I assure you that I do not feel 
uny partiality,** said Caroline^ "andyoa 
may, you must belieye me." 

^* If I must, I must^" said Rosamond. 
After a pause of surprise^ disappoint- 
ment^ and reflection, Rosamond resumed, 

'< So I am to understand it to be yoor 
(pinion, that a woman of sense, delica- 
cy, proper pride^ honor, and prudence, 
must, can» and ought to shut her eyes, 
ears, understanding, and heart against 
all the merit, and all the powers of pleas- 
ing a man may possess, till said man 
shall and do make a matrimonial propo- 
sal for her in due form — Hey! Caro- 
line?'^ 

*' I never thought any such thing," 
answered Caroline, ^^ and I expiess«d 
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myself very ilUf I said any such ihmg. 
A woman need not shut her ey€$» esars^ 
or understanding to a waiC$ merit^*<N[dy 
her heart." — 

*^ Thea the irresistiWe cbarm> the sth 
preme merit, the only merit that can Qt 
ought to touch her heart in any n^an^ is 
the sicnpAe or glorious ctrciwstaDoe of his 
loving h^r V* 

'^ I never heard that it was a man^s su* 
preoie merit tolov^^" said Caroline^ ^^ but 
we are not at present inquiring; what is 
a man'si, but what is a woman's charao* 
teristic excellence. — And I haye beard it 
said to be a woman's suprenae merit, and 
grace, and dignity, that her love should 
$iot unsought be won.*"^ 

" That is true," said Rosamond — 
«* perfectly true— in general — But surely 
you will allow, that there may be cases iu 
which it would be difficult to adhere to 
the letter as well as to the spirit of this 
excellent rule. — Have you nevei* felt ? — 
Can't you imagine this ?" 

*' I can well imagine it,'' said Carolinei, 
g4 
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<< fortunatelj I have never felt it. — If I 
had notearlyperceived^ that Colonel Hun- 
gerford was not thinking of me, I might 
have deceived myself with false hopes. — 
Believe me^ I never was insensible to his 
merit. "7- 

** But where is the merit or the glory, 
if there was no struggle, no difficulty ?'' 
said Rosamond, in a melancholy tone. 

" Glory there is none," said Caroline, 
" nor do I claim any merits but is not it 
something to prevent struggle and diffi- 
culty ? Is it nothing to preserve my own 
happiness?" 

" Something to be sure," said Rosa- 
mond. '^ But on the other hand, you 
know there is the old proverb, * Nothing 
hazard, nothing have.' " 

*^ That is a masculine, not a feminine 
proverb," said Caroline, "else, acting 
upon that principle, we should come pre- 
sently to a bold stroke for a husband.'^ 

Rosamond blushed, retracted her pro- 
verb, and utterly disclaimed the idea of 
a bold stroke. 
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^^ All I meant to say was, that there is 
no rule without an exception, as all your 
philosophers, even the most rigid, allow : 
And if an exception be ever permitted, 
surely in such a case as this it might, in 
favor of such a man as Colonel Hunger- 
ford/' 

*' Dangerous exceptions f " said Caro- 
line. " Every body is too apt to make an 
exception in such cases in their own fa- 
vor. — ^That, you know, is the common 
error of the weak. — Oh ! my dear sister, 
instead of weakening, strengthen my 
mind — Instead of trying to raise my en- 
thusiasm, or reproaching me for want of 
sensibility, tell me that you approve of 
my exerting all my power over myself to 
do that which I think right. Consider 
what evil I should bring upon myself, if 
I became attached to a man, who is not 
attached to me. If you saw me sinking, 
an object of pity and contempt, the vic- 
tim, the slave of an unhappy passion." 

" Oh! my dear, dear Caroline, that 
could never be > God forbid ! Oh I. Go^ 
' G5 
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forbid !"-— cried Rosamond^ with a look of 
terror— *-but recovering herself she added j 
T— " This is a vain fear. With your 
strength of mind^ you could never be re- 
duced to such a condition/' 

** Who can answer for their strength of 
mind in the second trial, if it fail in the 
first?" said Caroline. <^ If a woman once 
lets her affections go out of her power> 
?iow can she afterwards answer for her 
own happiness?" 

** All very right and very true," said 
Rosamond — *^ But for a young person, 
Caroline, I could spare some of this pre* 
mature reason. If there be some folly, 
at least there is some generosity, some 
sensibility often joined with a romantic 
temper^ — Take care lest you * mistake re- 
Terse of wrong for right,' and in your 
great seal to avoid romance^ run into sel- 
fishness." 

•• Selfishness !*' 

•* Why — yen — afler all» what are these 
cold calculations about loving or not lev- 
ing such a character as Colonel Hunger** 
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ford ; what is all this wonderfully long- 
sighted care of youc own individual hap- 
pinessy but selfishness-^nioral>. very mo--^ 
£al selfishness^; I gvsnV* 

Caroline colored — ^paused-^and wheO' 
she answered^ [she spoke in a lower* and: 
graver tone and manner than usuah 

^^ If it be selfish to pursue^ by the befft* 
means in my power, and by means.wJiicll^ 
cannot hurt any human being, my owil 
happiness,, must \c deserve to be csdle^t 
selfish .-T^X^nless a woman be quite uit*> 
connected* with others in society,, with? 
out a family>and withoutfi*iends, — vfhigh,,, 
I thank God^is not my situation,— -it is 
impossible to. hazard or to destroy out 
own happiness by any kind of impru-^ 
dence, without destroying the happiness^ 
of others. — Therefore imprudence, call it 
romance,., or what you please, Js. often, 
want of generosity-^want of thought for 
the hiippiness of our friends, as well as for 
our own/'-^ 

" WelU come off!'* said Rosamond,^ 
laughinilb ** you have proved^.with.adf*^ 
G 6 . 
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mirable logic, that prudence is the height 
of generosity . — But, tny dear Caroline, 
do not speak so very seriously, and do 
not look with such * sweet austere com- 
posure.' — I don't in earnest accuse you of 
selfishness.-— I was wrong to use that ug- 
ly word,— But I was vexed with you for 
being more prudent than even good old 
Mrs. Hungerford." 

At these words tears filled Caroline's 
eyes. "Dear! kind! Mrs. Hungerford," 
she exclaimed, " in the warmth of her 
heart, in the fullness of her kindness for 
me, once in her life Mrs. Hungerford 
said perhaps an imprudent word, ex- 
pressed a wish, of which her better judg- 
ment may have repented." 

*' No, no !" — cried Rosamond, " her 
better, her best judgment must have con- 
firmed her opinion of you. — She never 
will repent of that wish. — Why ! should 
you think she has repented of it, Caro- 
line?" 

« Because she must by this time see,, 
that there is nq probability of that wish 
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being accomplished. — ^She tnust^ there- 
fore, desire that it should be forgotten. — 
And I trust I have acted, and shall al- 
ways act, as if it were forgotten by me — 
except as to it's kindness, that I shall re- 
member while I have life and feeling.— 
But if I had built a romance upon that 
slight word, consider hovv much that ex- 
cellent friend would blame herself, when 
she found that she had misled me, 
that she had been the cause of anguish 
to my heart — that she had lowered, in 
the opinion of all, even in her own opi- 
nion, the girl she had once so exalted by 
her approbation and friendship. — And 
Oh ! consider, Rosamond, what a return 
should I make for that friendship, if I 
ivere to be the occasion of any misun* 
defstanding, any disagreement, between 
her and her darling son. If / were to 
become the rival of her beloved niece !" 

" Rival !— Niece!— How !--Which!*' 
cried Rosamond, " Which,*' repeated she 
eagerly, — " I cannot think of any thing 
else> till you say which." 
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*' Suppose Lady Elizabeth."—— 
*^ The thought never occurred to me— 
Is it possible ?— -My dea« Caroline,, yoa 
have opened my eyes . . ^. ^ you have 
brought a host of terrors^upon uieK'-^ 

*' Terrors !f— why terrors ?" said Garor 
line» smiling^ *^ it might have been tw^ 
rible indeed to me,, that Colonel Hun? 
gerford should love another^ if I had be- 
come attached to him; but I; have avoids 
ed that misery,-^and, now, if my friend 
should be the object of his preference, I 
can rejoice and sympathize in her happir 
Bess," ■ 

" But are you sure ? Then you have 
acted: wisely, rightly, Caroline;, and i 
have a3 usual been very, very imprudent. 
Forgive what Ir said about selfishness,:-^ 
I waa uryust— You,; selftshi you,^ who 
diought of all your friends,, X thought 
only of you% But tell me, did you thick 
of lyady Elizabeth from the first. — Did 
you see hpw it would be from the very 
first?"-- 
«« No; I nev«r thpught it till yesterr^ 
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day, and I am not sure of it to day/'—* 

'^ Then you acted merely from general 
principle, from prudence ?" ■■ l 

*^ Yes," answered Caroline. 

" There again you vck me„"^ cried Ro* 
samond.— " Could you not as well at once 
baye told me, it was aU genierosity ?— So 
you never thought of it tiH yesterday i 
And you are not sure of it to day ?--^Thea 
I dare say you are mistaken,, and wrongs 
with aU your superBuoua pradence. I^ 
will observe with my own eyes,^and trust 
only my own judgment."-.?^ 

With this laudable resolution Rosa- 
mond departed. 

The next morning she had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, and deciding by her 
own judgment. — Lady Elizabeth Pcm- 
broke and Caroline had both been copy- 
ing a picture of Sir Fhilip Sidney when a 
boy. — ^They had finished their copies. 
Mrs. Hungerford showed then^. to her 
son. Lady Elizabeth's was rather the 
superior painting. Colonel Hungerford 
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instantly distinguished it, and, in strongs 
terms, expressed his admiration 3 but, by 
some mistake,, he fancied that both co* 
pies were done by Caroline; she explain- 
ed to him that that which he preferred 
was Lady Elizabeth's. 

" Yours 1" — exclaimed Colonel Hun- 
gerford, turning to Lady Elizabeth with 
a look and tone of delighted surprise — 
Lady Elizabeth colored — ^Lady Mary 

smiled he forbore adding one word 

either of praise or observation.^i^CaroIine 
gently relieved Mrs. Hungerford's hand 
from her copy of the picture which she 
still he}d. 

Rosamond, breathless, looked and look* 
ed, and waited for something more deci* 
sive. 

" My mother wished for a copy of this 
picture," said Lady Elizabeth, in a tre*- 
mulous voice, and without raising her 
eyes, — for we have none but a vile daub 
of him at Pembroke/' 

<« Perhaps my sLunt Pembroke woulA 
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be SO good to accept of the original?" 
said Colonel Hungerford, " and my mo- 
ther would beg of Lady Elizabeth to give 
her copy to . . . .our gallery/' 

** Do, my dear Elizabeth/' said Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Lady Elizabeth shook her head^ yet 
smiled. 

" Do, my dear, you cannot refuse your 
cousin." 

«^ Cousin I there's hope still," thought 
Rosamond. 

' "If it were J)ut worthy of his accep- 
tance," said Lady Elizabeth. — Colonel 
Hungerford, lost in the enjoyment of her 
self-timidity and retiring grace, quite for- 
got to say how much he thought the pic- 
ture worthy of his acceptance. 

His mother spoke for him. 

** Since Hungerford asks you for it, my 
dear, you may be certain, that he thinks 
highly of it, for my son never flatters." 

" Who ? I !— flatter I"— cried Colonel 
Hungerford, — " flatter !" added he, in a 
low voice, with a tenderness of accent. 
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and look, which cpuld scarcely be mis^ 
understood. Nor was it mFsunderstood 
by Lady £li:?abetb» a$ her quick varying 
color showed. —It was well that, at this 
moment, no eye turned upon Rosamond,, 
for all her thoughts and feeling would have 
been read in her face* 

" Come/' cried Lady Mary, ^ Let us 
have the picture in it's place directly,- — 
Come all of you to the gallery, fix where 
it shall be hung." Colonel Hunger&>rd 
seized upon it, and offering his arm to 
Lady Elizabeth, followed Lady Mary to 
the gallery, — Mrs. Hungerford rose deli- 
berately — Caroline offered her arm. — 

" Yes, my dear child, let me lean up- 
on you." 

They walked slowly after the young 
party Rosamond followed. — 

*^ I am afraid," — said Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, as she leaned more upon Caroline. 
*' I am afraid I shall tire. jou, n^y dear." 

« Oh ! no, no !" said Caroline, /« not 
in the least." 

** I am growing so infirm, that I ce* 
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quire a stronger arin> a kinder I can ne- 
ver have." — 

The door of the anticbamber^ which 
opened into the gallery, closed after the 
young people. 

" I am not one of tho$e exigcante mo- 
thers, who expect always to have poases* 
sion of a son's arm," resunied Mr$. Hun- 
gerford, *^ The time, I knew, would 
come, when I must give up my CokmeU^* 

** And with pleasure, I am sure, you 
DOW give him up, secure of his happiness," 
— said Caroline. 

Mrs. Hungerford stopped short, and 
looked full on Caroline, upon whom she 
had previously avoided to turn her eyes. 
— .^ — ^From what anxiety did Caroline's 
serene, open countenance, and sweet in* 
genuous smile, at this instant, relieve her 
friend. Old as she was, Mrs, Hunger- 
ford had quick and strong feelings. For 
a moment she could not speak. — She held 
out her arms to Cajroline, md folded her 
to her heart. 
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** Excellent creature !'' said she, — 
" Child of my affections — that you must 
ever be !'* — 

" Oh ! Mrs. Hungerfosd ! my dear 
Madam,*' cried Rosamond, *^ You have 
no idea how unjust and imprudent I have 
been about Caroline.*' 

*' My love," said Mrs. Hungerford> 
smiling, and wiping tears from her eyes, 
'^ I fancy I can form a competent idea of 
your imprudence from my own. — ^We 
must all learn discretion from this dear 
girl — ^You, early— I, late in life." — 

" Dear Rosamond, do not reproach 
yourself; for your excessive kindness to 
me," — said Caroline, ** In candor and 
generous feeling, who is equal to you ?** 

** Kissing one another, I protest,"-— 
cried Lady Mary Pembroke, opening the 
door from the gallery, whilst we were 
wondering you did not come after us. — 
Aunt Hungerford, you know how we 
looked for the bow and arrows, and the 
peaked shoes, with the knee-chains of the 
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time ofi'Edward the Fourth. Well, they 
are all behind the great armory press, 
which Gustavus has been moving to make 
room for Elizabeth's picture of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Do come and look at them — 
but stay, first I have a favor to beg of 
you, Caroline. I know GustavuS will ask 
my sister to ride with him this morning, 
and the flies torment her horse so, and 
she is such a coward, that she will not be 
able to listen to a word that is said to 
her .... Could you lend her your pretty 
gentle White Surrey ?" 

^^ With pleasure," said Caroline, "and 
my net.'* 

" I will go and bring it to your Lady, 
ship," said Rosamond, 

** My Ladyship is in no hurry," cried 
Lady Mary — " Don't run away .... 
don't go .... it is not wanted yet." — 

But Rosamond, glad: to escape, ran 
away, saying — ** There is some of the 

fringe oflf — I must sew it on." 

Rosamend, as she sewed on the fringe^ 
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sighed,— and worked^-^-and wished it Was 
for Caroline, and said to herself. 
** So it is all over— ^and all in vain!'* 
And she felt vexed . . . as a child when 
the table is suddenly shaken, and it's card 
house is thrown down $ disconsolate as a 
philosopher, convinced, against his will, 
that his favorite castle in the air is but 
a baseless fabric. 

The horses for the happy riding party 
came to the door. Rosamond ran d6wil 
stairs with the net ; Caroline had it put on 
her horse, and Lady Elizabeth Pembroke 
thanked her with such a look of kind* 
ness, of secure faith in her friend's sym- 
pathy, that even Rosamond forgave her for 
being happy, — But Rosamond could not 
wish to stay to witness her happiness just 
at this time ; and she was not sorry, when 
her father announced the next day, that 
business required his immediate return 
home.-^Lament&tions, loud and sincere, 
were heard from every individual in the 
castle, especially from Mrs. Hfingerford, 
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and frotn her daughter. They were> 
however, too well bred to persist in 
their solicitations to have the vbit pro* 
longed. 

TTh^y said they w&re grateful for the 
time which had been given to thern^ and 
appeared kindly satisfied with their friends^ 
promise to repeat their visit, whenever 
they could with convenience. 

Caroline, tenderly and gratefully at^ 
tached to Mrs. Hungerford, found it ve- 
ry difficult and painful to part from her; 
the more painful because she feared to 
express all the affection, admiration, and 
gratitude she fdt for this excellent friend^ 
lest, if she yielded to the natural sensi- 
bility of her heart, her emotion might be 
misinterpreted. — Mrs. Hungerford un- 
xlerstood her thoroughly. When she took 
leave of Caroline, she kissed her at first 
in silence, and then, by a few strong 
words, and more by her manner than by 
her words, expressed her high esteem tmd 
affection (w her young friend. 
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Regretted by youog and old, at peace 
in her own mind, 

'^ That sweet peace, which goodness bosoms erer/' 

Caroline returned home, satisfied with 
the present, and not anxious for the fu- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



l^etttr from Dr. Percy to his sister 
Rosamond. 

I NEVER told you^ my dear 
Rosamond^ that the beautiful Constance 
was Mr. Gresham's daughter ; I told you 
only that I saw her at his house. To 
the best of my belief she is no relation 
to him. She is daughter to Mr. Gre- 
sham's sick partner. — ^And this partner,—- 
now Rosamond, here is coincidence, if 
not romance^ enough to please you — 
this partner is Mr. Panton, the London 
correspondent of the shipwrecked Dutch 
merchants, the very Panton and Co., to 
whom my father lately wrote to recom- 
mend Godfrey^s friend, young Captain 
Henry — captain no more. — I have not 
»een litm yet, he is invisible iu the cotitit- 
VOL. II. H 
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ing-house, in the remote city^ in ultimate 
Broad-Street, far as pole from pole, from 
me at Mrs. ]^aa(oi>fs Ane bQU^ in Grosve- 
nor Square. 

** But now to have dt>ne with an old 
story, before I begin with a new — I will 
telFyou at. once all I know, or proBabljr 
shall ever know^ about Constance. She 
is sole heiress to her father's fortune, 
which) on his repeated word, I believe, 
amounts to* hundred)^ of thousands. She 
is accomplished, and amiable, and*, as I 
told you befopci beautiful : but luckity 
her style of bea«ityt, which is that of one 
of Rubens^ wives^ does not part}cuiari|^ 
strike xxtj fancy, otherwise I should, evel 
at the hazard of letting the fbt father die 
of hypochondriacism, and<at the dangel* 
of losing that introduction to practice in 
the city, of which I have reason to hop^ 
from Wa care, avoid the temptation of 
seeing Miss Panton as I do evety day. 

•* Even if it were honorably in my pow^ 
er, I should* not like to make my fortune; 
a9 it is callied, by marriage ; at least I 



i^evQT ye^ $s^w the woman ttr mhmx i 

woaldt put ipd^y^f tfmler this specmLof 

0bli^tio;i>. — l^ve might head me to i^ 

hut AothHig^s^ QQuW^— ^¥ou! wA calk it 

fr\6fi, perhaps, but I YmiMi rathn om 

0^ rjse:in 1^)9 wdrld tajn^owmeKaituNMi 

lh»n tq t\kefykYPK ievi» <rf iifiBiiBllidji;— nDfc 

«flc$,J vmMA ww^llyattd tfiii)ora*b«r Immw 

^ prp{hp(j»9ih. tt^!»jbfi an.kll0 gMkleoHUk; 

1; Ipve npy pr^as^t^n^ %nd feeL sahbitioiis 

t9t dip^ij>gm$hin»y$9lti«H» «Dd>t(iimakc 

ycin ftUl pmUfi «jf 3W»ur brotberv Dr 

Fefeyi-r^Xbew ge.m^Ql prioskcifdesi »(5 

«tireQg4)l>att)^i he^ywd, the ptwhttitj^* of 

()oi»kt, hy.thepitfticttKrcitciiii>stooc€t.af 

ijk^pr^e^ms^,. 4k ycrtmg unknown piq^* 

9i(^iap» I lmY^ heen uid^fod^u^ by a ftkaid 

tp.thW f^ioi^t. Q«d bfihre^ in ifnf me^fa^ai 

capW^Hjtt. bef» ^mittod ta- a. degnea of 

^iU^riity Hithp hoH^^ which ncas^sikiti 

eixex bfty^ c^wssorto^ repont.-^Phjfaiciww, 

llhiAk* mar^tban men in any €Etherpn»- 

fg9fHQn». ai:<Q <;aU«id^ upcm foe serupuloois 

-gfiodrfaithy boQWsa in son»$ rfispeets tii^ 

aK.naore tritftfyiJn £ua»ll^ and h»re 

H 3 
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more opportunitte$ of ititimacy; thati 
those of any other profession. I know, 
my dear Rosamond, you will not suspect 
ine of assuming fine sentiments that are 
foreign to my real feelings -, but I must 
now inform you, that if I were the great* 
est scoundrel upon earth, and if I could 
make myself agreeable and acceptable to 
Miss Panton, and if it were equally ia 
ny will, and in my power, to take ad- 
vantage of the confidence reposed in me, 
and to n^ this old man of his daughter, 
yet I shouM never be, in the language of 
the market^ one shilling the better for 
her.— *-Her father, a man of low birth, 
and having, perhaps, in spite of bis 
wealth, suffered firom the proud man's 
contumely, has determined to ennoUe 
his family by means of bis only child, 
and she is not to enjoy his fortune, un- 
less she marry one who has a title.^^If 
she unites herself with any man below the 
rank of a baron's son, he swears she shall 
never see the color of sixpence of- his mo^ 
ney, — I understand, that a eertain IJtKd 
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Roadster, eldest son of Lord Runnymede^ 
is the present candidate for her favor — ^ 
or rather^ for her wealth ; and that hia 
Lordship is patronis€d by her father.—^ 
Every thin^ that could be done by the 
vulgar selfishness and monied pride of her 
father and mother-in-law, to spoil Miss 
Pan ton, and to make her consider her* 
self as the first and only object of conse-* 
quence in this world, has been done — and 
yet she is not in the least spoilt.*— Shame 
to all systems of education! there ajre 
some natures so good, that they will go 
right, where all about them go wrong.— » 
My father will not admit this, and will 
e:&claim, Nonsense ! — I will try to say 
soiQething, that he will allow to be sense* 
— .--Miss Pan ton's own mother was of {^ 
good family, and, I am told, was an ami-» 
^ble woman, of agreeable manners, and 
a cultivated mind, who had been sacri* 
ficed for fortune to this rich city hus<» 
band. Her daughter's first principleil 
and ideas of manners and morals wer^ 
formed by her precepts and e3fanipl^<«-P 
H3 



After her ifftother'ii deilh, ishe had the ad- 
Tairtage of lan excellent and enVigbtented 
friend in her fether's paWner, Mr. Gre- 
sfaatD^ ivho, havifng n^^htldfiBn bf his own, 
took pleasure, ^ all his !ieisiire moraents, 
in dttUUMlrtg IHtVe Cwistance.— Then 
the cohtra^ between her parents and 
him, between theit ignorance and his 
eniightened lib^ality, mti^t have eariy 
kmck her mind, und thns, I irappose, bj 
cA»enring their fadlts and follies, she 
hsmcMA to Iform for herself ^n opposite 
character and manners.-— No one, how- 
eref, by her behaviour to her father and 
toMher, wotAd believe that she perceived 
they had any defects, she treats them 
Wilh such propriety and deference. — ^The 
Jiresent Mrs. Patiton, is only her ino- 
ther-in-law— -Mrs. Pain ton is a huge, 
j^rcytuberant womiin, with a fall blown 
face, a bay wig, and artificial flowers; 
talking in an greeted little voice, when 
*he id ifl company, and when she has 
iyii her company clothes and manners ; but 
•bawltng 4o\id, in a vulgarly broad cock- 
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»d^ilialeci» when she is at her Batem 
her owfa h6tise.^J-Shfe has cm ifaordnMte 
passion fbr drtsss^ and a rage fo€ Gwdfeo^ 
p\k. I ha^ a ctiarice xy( beconying a fk\m* 
rite^ because I am ^ i9f a godA fammtUfy,* 
and Mrs. Panton says^ ^ she knows ^ety 
well I luiKrebeen egg and bird in the best 
company/ — 

** My patient Observe, my pa- 

ti^rit a the* last ^er56n of -whom I speak 
or -tiiiiik.-^My patient is nervous, arfd 
bypoehondriac, jmd just a man of whom 
elie tnem^arf pbysrcian might ivrite lo 

Mo ^ipluckH.'-^As I tb not believe, thdt 
jm ha^te (AMh tks^ fbr bi^dircd ^dbetall^ 
I shsdi not trcmbte y^u milAi the particu- 
lars of this old geutfemafi's eate; imi 
prfeiy for feis recovery^ for if I sact^eed m 
setting Mm u^ ^ain, ii will s^ m^ tifi 
^■ii:%t-i$^^^^ For tha 

firbt ti<mb i hav« this dayi, after bvan^ 
wJte, «een GtodlVey ^ friend^ 3^«ing Mn 
Hwipy.-^He is handson^e, «hdi hs Jnrtl 
ladies say, interesling.-^Hen pwtiiGUhiriy 
h4 
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gentleman-like in his manners; but be 
looks unbappy^ and I thought he was 
reserved towards me.— But I have no 
right yet to expect that he should be 
otherwise. — He spoke of Godfrey with 
strong affection. 

*' Yours, truly, ' 
<^ Erasmus Percv.*' 

In the care of Mr. Panton^s health. 
Dr. Percy was now the immediate suc- 
cessor to a certain apothecary of the 
name of Coxeater, who, by right of flat- 
tery, had reigned for many years over 
the family with arbitrary swity, till htf 
offended the lady of the house by agreeing 
with her husband upon some disputed 
point about a julep. The apothecary 
had a terrible loss of old Panton, for he 
swallowed more drugs in the course of a 
week, than any man in the city swal- 
lows in* a year. At the same time, he 
was so economical of these very drugs, 
that when Dr. Percy ordered the removal 
from his bedchamber of a range of half 
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iiill phials, he was actually near crying 
at the thoughts of the waste of such a 
quantity of good physic : he finished hy 
turning away a footman for laughing at 
his ridiculous distress.-^^Pantoa was ob^ 
stinate by fits^ but touch his fears about 
bis healtbj, and he would be as docile as 
the Malade Imaginalre ta hi& wife ;. or as 
my Lord Fortagral was ta his physii* 
cian> on the days when his Lordship did 
not digest well. This merchant^ re- 
tired from business^ was now as much 
engrossed with his healthy as ever he had 
been with his wealtii* 

When Pr. Percy was first called in, he 
ibund his^ patient in a lamentable state^ 
in an arm chair^ ^y^^g wj^h the appre- 
hfsnston of having swallowed in a. peach 
a. live earwig,, which be was persuaded 
had bred,, was breeding,, or would breed 
in his stomach.. However ridiculous 
this fancy may appear, it had talcen such 
bold of the man, that he was really 
wasting away ,^— his appetite failing as; 
well a^ his spirits.— He would not take 
H5 
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the least exercise, or stir from hisj chttfr, 
^carcelytriove or permit hiinSelf t?o bfe 
moved, Iwttrd, ■ foot, or h^ad, Itest h* 
ishould disturb or wakch this itest of eat*- 
^igs. Whrbt these ^^ reptiles** sfept, he 
*Aid, he had rest, but when they waken^ 
ed, he felt them crawling about attd 
pinching his intestines.^ — ^The wife had 
laughed, artd the apothecary had flat- 
tered in Vahi : Panton iangrily persisted 
in the assertion, that he should die — and 
thefi they'd " see who was right." — Dr. 
Percy recollected a case, which he had 
heard from a celebrated physicktt, of a 
liypochondriaCj who faneied thJit his 
intestines were sealed Up by a piec6 of 
wax which he had swallowed, aud Who, 
in this belief, refused to eat or drfhk any 
thing. — Instead of fighting agaitist the 
fancy, the judicious physician htitnbred 
it — showed the patient- sealing wax dis- 
solving in spirit of wine, and then per- 
suaded him to take some of that spirit to 
produce tlie same effect; The patient 
acceded lo the reasoning, took the re- 
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mi^dy^ sdid that he felt th&t bis mteitmei 
were iiiisealin^ . . . were unsealed-^lidti 
dials ! ^ey had been sbaM so long*, thfit 
thfey had lost their ii^Htital {loWers and 
action^^ and be died Ikmmting that his 
ekeeHent {Physician had not hhen x;Med 
in soon enough. — 

Dr. Pef cy was more forttinate, fcf he 
came in tin>e to kill the earwigs for his 
patient before they had pinched hitti t6 
ideatb. Erasmus showed Mr. Pan*dn the 
^S^iihen^ of killing one of these insectB, 
by {^laetng it within a magic cirdle of 
^ii, aiid (prevailed npon him to destroy 
his diminutive enemies with castor oil. 
When this hatlucinationy to speak in"^ 
words of learfaed length; — when this bal- 
Idt;ination was removed, there was still ^ 
i»brb difficult task, to care otif hypo- 
^hrbddrtac iff the three remote causes of 
Ills digease-^(fi6ness of mifad»— indolence 
of i3K>dy-^-and Che habit of drinking every 
day a hoiiXe oi London particular ; to pre- 
vail upon Wtri W( dJmiriis>i the quantity 
h6 
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per dieai^ was deemed impossible by ht9 
wife; especially as Mr.- Coxeater, the 
apothecary, had flattered him with the 
notion, that to live high was necessary for 
a gouty constitution, and that he was 
gouty. — ^N. R He never had the gout in 
his life. 

Mrs. Panton augured ill of Dr. Percy's 
success^ and Constance grew pale whea 
lie touched upon this dangerous point. 
•Yet he had hopes. — He recollected the 
ingenious manner in which Dr. Brown* 
worked upon a Highland chieftain, to in- 
duce him to diminish his diurnal quaur 
tity of spirituous potation. But here was 
no £unily pride to work upon, at least 
no family arms were to be had. Erasmus 
found a succedaneum, however, , in the 
love of titles and of what are called Jbie 
people. Lord Kunnymede had given Mr. 
Panton a gold beaker, of curious work- 
manship, on which bis Lordship's arms 

^ Vide life of Dr. Bcowp,, 
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were engraved ^ of this present the citizea 
was very fond and vain: observing this^ 
Dr. Percy was determined to render it 
subservient to his purposes. He knew 
they would be right glad of any oppor* 
tonity of producing and talking of this 
beaker to all their acquaintance.— ^He 
therefore advised — no, not advised^ — for 
with some minds if you advise you are 
not listened to, if you command you are 
obeyed. He commanded that his pa« 
tient should have his madeira always de« 
canted into the curious beaker^ for cer^ 
tain galvanic advantages that every 
knowing porter-drinker is aware of — 
Erasmus emptied a decanter of Madeira 
into the beaker to show that it held more 
than a quart. This last circumstance 
decided Mr. Panton to give a solemn 
promise to abide by the advice of his 
physician, who seized this auspicious 
pioment to act upon the imagination of 
his patient^ by various medical anec- 
dotes. Mr. Panton seemed to be much 
struck with the account of bottles made 
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6f ahthnonhil glate, ^lich c<nitin*ft, fbr 
yt^ts^ to ithpfegnttte Succfe^sive qliati- 
tities bf liqiibr with the sam6 atitirti^aiki 
*irtufes. Dr. Pfefrcy then produced i 
piebfe bf tblbf-dd cry^tial aboot thte iizfe 
6ira Iktge tttit, which he directfed his pa- 
iifehl to J>ut ihio the beaker, s^nd taadd 
a^olh&ip of these xfledicated crystal 
itfer^ dkjr, tin thb veteel shbirfd bfe balf 
?iifi, td ihcrea&e th^ power of thfe drug 
by successive additions, and by this ar- 
rati^emfeht, Pantoh Was gradually re- 
duced to half his usual qiiantity of 
kifae. 

t)r. f wey*^ ne*t ^iffifcultjr wds how 
to supply thfe puri6-ftill and piirse-ptoud 
citiieii with ihotiVfe arid bccupatiotl. 
Mr. Paiitbh had ah utter aversfon and 
cbntempt tot all scifehce and literature ; 
h^ fcbuld tibt bonfc^ive that any man 
^ fcbuld sit rtbwn to read for aihuse- 
ihent," but he enjojred a party of plea- 
sure in a gbod boat on the water, to one of 
the aits or islets in the Thames at the right 
season, to be rfegaled with ed-pie. One 



book lie h'^ f^d, ftihd otie {ilay b^ tiked-^ 
hd, «!ot lif)4ay, but a pafit^mltne. Th« 
l>(bdk W^ R&Wn^bft <>Ws0fej the pdirte- 
mime. Harlequin Friday^ Hehadbe^h 
bHrd tb sayj that if fevet he had a vrlla, 
tb^e sbdold bef in it ati islfliad like Robim 
Sbtt Crusbe'^y and why not ^ fortress^ a 
castle, and a grotto ? this wo<lW benoiMI- 
thilig n6w, and ^hy shoukl not he hitve 
hilj ftttHjyi a»d why should not therfe be 
i^HteiCs FbUy as tfl^H ^ any of the thou* 
Safld iW/?i?^ la Eflhgiaftd ?--^Surely he 
Was rteh enough to Iwtve a P©liy.-^-His 
{^ysieiaii cheri^hM this biright id^a. 
MH. t^ahtoh ^is «ll riiis tlmfe dying tti 
have a viUa ott the Thartve^. Dr. Perdy 
^r^po^^ thai 5ne should be ftictde oil 
Mr. Pan^Ali'iplan. iThevinawasboughti 
and every day the hypochondriac .... 
hypochondHac now tio more .... went 
to his Villa-Crusoe, where he fussed, and 
fof bished, and toiled stt his desert island 
in the Thames, ai hard as ever he la* 
bofed to make his plnni ifa the counting- 
houise.^r— In due course he recovered hii 
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healthy and> to use his own expression^ 
became ^^ as alert as any man in all 
England of his inches in the girt, thanks 
be to Dr. Percy!"— 

We find the following ktter from Dr« 
Percy^ wcitten, as it appears^ some 
mpnths after his first attendance upon 
Mr. Panton.. 

'^ Yes, my dear friends at home» 
Alfred tells you truth, and does not flat- 
ter much. The having set up again this 
old citizen, who was thought bankrupt 
in constitution, has done me honor in 
the city; and, as Alfred assures you^ 
has spread my name through Broad« 
street^ and Fleet-street, and Milk-streetj^ 
embracing the wide extremes betweeu 
^igh Holborn and St. Mjary Axiej, 

' And eveq Islington bas beard my f^me.' 

^* In earnest, I am getting fast into 
practice in the city— and Rosamond 
must not turp up. her aristocratic lip at 
the city — Very good men^, in every sense 
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of the word^ some of the best men I 
kpow^ inhabit what she is pleased to call 
the wrong end of the town. 

<^ Mr. Gresham is unceasing and inde* 
fatigable in his kindness to me. I con« 
sider it as an instance of this kindness^ 
that he has found employment for my 
poor friend) O^Brien^ has made him his 
porter, a pleasanter place than he had 
with tlie painter that pleased nobody. 
O'Brien sees me almost every day, and 
rejoices in what he calls my pros* 
perity. 

" * Heaven for ever prosper your 
Honor,' is the beginning and end of all 
he says, and, I believe, of all he thinks. 
•*— Is not it singular, that my first step 
towards getting into practice should 
have been prepared by that which seem* 
ed to threaten my ruin — the quarrel 
with Fnimpton^^about O'Brien and the 
Hospital ? — 

'' A delicacy strikes me, and begins 
at this moment, in the midst of my pros* 
perity, to make my pride uneasy. 



^ I afti ii(rtk% that my fdM^t sh5<iM 
toy E^a^mtt^ <getls dti by patronage nfti^ 
all, — by the p^tr^yhage Of a pot>r irftfh 
p*>fter> lind h rich Kngtish nft^cb«Ait;— 
Pttiy make tny fat*#er explain to m% e!x- 
iftHy his idea9.-^Is th^ tt^sistatlclb t>f 
Ittenib to t)€ called ptfiroirtig^? 1 4^g 
tty ftuber will #fite to txit sooft Oh thw 
«rt)^ect^-^tf ?t \yb ikily jferor W to Wife 
plkW question, t6 qutet My tr6u%l6d 
sprTltk 

^ A<Ke<i, toy d^^ friends, yott »llisl 
not expect such long letters from ttrt 
how that I hia becoming a busy hian. 
Alfr^ attd I Sefe btlit little Of ori* anoth^, 
we livfe at such a dfetahce^ and vte ari 
both w gToriotisly ind-uistrious.— ^But WB 
have holiday minutes, when wfe toeet 
attd tiitk more in the same gpaci df tiihej 
Ihah any two wise ihen .... I dUl riOt 
kay, womren .... that you istnet ^^*r. 

" Yours, affectionately, .. 
" Sunds^ morning.** 
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P.S. I tiftVe j^U VedM)«%»«4> that I 
forgot to answer year ([aetltkm abdUt 
Mr. Henry. — I do see him whenever I 
hAve tkhe to go, iihd ^^*«never he M4tt 
come to Mr. O^esham^j iMiich is very 
si(Mow.--i-Mr. Oresham has Pegged hhn 
repeatedly to come to hfe house ^evwy 
SD)!kky, wheft Hemy tm^t undenibtedljr 
biB at leSsttre: — ^Yet Mr. Hem-y hos been 
Ai^re ibut ^klOM since the first ngc veeka 
aft^r he ^me to Ix>nd«fn.-^I caolnot ydt 
tifid^ri^tand whether th«3 arises from 
^Me, or from Mttire better tnetiTe. Mr. 
Qr^hAm^%y& hb likes what he hals ieea 
of him, uttd well observes, that a young 
dJSioer, who has lived a gay irfe iti tlie 
^ttiy, ttin^ have great power over his 
own ha'bifiSi and «ometh4ilg uncomi»on 
in his i(^baraoter^ to be both willing aod 
a^ tbtis ^udde^y armd comj^^tely to 
6tifMge hrs mode of life, and t4 coniform 
td aU the t^strtki^ts and disagreeable €ir« 
(siifnstahces of his >nfew situaitioif^. 

** I hope n^y feth^r will answer toy 
<J4*eStro* ^ery ^plicitly— and^ withomt 
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flul^ by return of tbepo^^ as aa impatient 
school-boy always says." 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Perey^ kk 
Erasmus Percy. 

ti ^ 1^ ¥^ ^ ^ ^ ¥lc ^ ¥^ ^ ^ ¥k ^ CaOIlOtL 

hare beea sufficiently explicit in stating 
ray opinions respecting patronage, sinx^e* 
you/ my dear son, could so fartpistaki^ 
my meamng, h& to imagine that I should 
ol>ject to your receiving assistance: from 
your friends to advance yoursdf in your 
profisssion. — Friends which have beea 
made ka you by your parents, I con« 
sider as part of your patrimtoy. I in- 
herited many from my father^ for which 
I respect and bless his name. During the 
course of my life, I have had the bappi^ 
ness of gaining the regard of some per-* 
sons of talents and virtue^ some of them 
in high station; this regard will extend 
to my children while I live, and descend 
to them when I am no more. I never 
cultivated them with a view to advancing 
my family^ but I make no doubt that 
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their friendship will assist my sons ia 
their progress through their several pro- 
fessions. I hold it to be just and rights 
that friends should give^ and that young 
men should gratefully accept^ all the 
means and opportunities of bringing pro* 
fessional acquirements and abilities into 
notice. Afterwards> the merit of the can* 
didate, and his fitness for any given 
situation ought, and probably will^ ulti» 
mately decide whether the assistance has 
been properly or improperly given. If 
family friends procure for any young 
man a reward of any kind which he has 
not merited, I should object to that^ as 
much as if the place or the reward had 
been bestowed by a professed patron, 
from political or other interested motives. 
— If my friends were to assist you merely 
because you were my sons, bore my 
name, or represented that which you can 
no longer represent, the Percy estate> I 
should not think this just or honorable ^ 
but your being my sons ought, in ano* 
ther point of view, to influence them in 



ypur favor i, W^y.. ^''WW the- pni>ci|»l0^ 
wbich.lw'^ l^ew tostUledi ifttp yQ», Urn 
eflocatipg, yw Ij^v^, j^ep^yed, t^ie e*" 
wWBiteB you hftve spe^i-nrCrona all thes^i 
tb^ pt^n fQW a j^f^glneut pfi what jqh 

f «^ are <|«Bji6e(4, ^l^reft»rft it, is h^^ re^f 

pij^abjjp, tq.i^traoger^, pfirhftBS of e<i«a| 
aMrtJty. Xh?Ki»*y:^.9iigAt tQ;l?^ 
Wth t^VB.prepoiiJff s^pp, <%f thf^F^W^r 
tion va j^r-fanwc* Wtfi I <iW»S)>* tl*ey~ vjrilf, en4 
wt,'b, a cfMj,yiqUpiv.9f. it's.beiRgjjff tigcc^"- 
Vpq^k t;^?;j(r, infl^^q^i sljfluW.qeap^tp b« 

«F TnftyiM^e.ftiewls»^4 ^^^^y):^^l ,4a.aU 
th^ qin-tft a^^ l^im^j- jii M;<)ej{;4ft sq,ac^ 

ift.?fti^,qC lfti&.4ef^^erU^ th^ do,ill ,• but 
Vit^ils^nqthiog is-pnactisi^ tp {W'exent tbe 
owr;?^ ofi ff^e QQiftRetHiPn*, or to.dispftUr 
fagft,acti«€i «q[l^(^ic>a,. tj^ere, oaw. hfW? 

r^«»j^s,patfpojkge,r,-.-T-Sa i»m?l>i fppc femilj 
flo^S.-.-,-rNa«? 9,9 tf> A?'««<ifr of. yctuf 



m^ makiiig— rSurely, my dear sqo^ thef 
are as ' much yx>ur' own eanUA^ audi all 
the adra^^ages thpy can beof to you ii ai 
hoDorabljt yours, as y-our fees. Wbatewr 
asMstaooe yo« may^ receive. %om^ Mp. 
Ghresha^^ I oonstder in thia lighl, ■■■■j 
Aa to gra^lude«-<r-I aokiiowledge liiai}^ ip 
samew gase^ gr^ititode might be guiltji.of 
partial patronage — ^but I do noi llrink 
yo^ hfune muoi^ to. fear on tbi& bead^ and 
you n^ed nol. trouble yourself i^h 
ac#qpka^ about your>pdt^oq; the gmtefol 
Imh porter^ — in the first place it wat^ 
Btrioiiy i^eaking^^ for Bm> instpince of ^ pM|- 
IteMioual merit; humanity, aad^ elvA 
•ovrage, that this man had reason to^ b^ 
obliged to you^-9bU he has done^ or could 
do in return, was to make yoor conduct 
known,* and thus he has obtained for 
you, opporiynities of showing what 
fi^rther profeilsional meri^ you may pos- 
sess. — 

«^ If you had saved a minister o£ state 
from breaking hisneick, and he in Pttum 
had' made you surgeon-general t^ow 
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-armies, without knowing whether you 
were qualified for that situation, I should 
call that partial and pernicious patron- 
age. — But if you had cured a great man 
of a dangerous disease, and he afterwards 
exerted himself to recommend you as a 
physician to his friends and acquaintance, 
this I should consider as part of your fit 
reward. 

" So now, my dear son, I hope you 
fully understand me, and that you will 
not torment yourself with idle scruples, 
or attribute to me false delicacies, and a 
prudery, a puritanism of independence, 
whick I utterly disclaim. — Go on and 
prosper, and depend upon the warm 
sympathy and entire approbation of your 
affectionate father, 

" L. Percy." 

Letter from Alfred Percy to Mrs. Percy, ^ 

** Mt dsae Mother, 

^' Notwithstanding Rosamond's dread 
of such a common-place ending for )xet 
heroine, I own, thi^t frcmi all I have 
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heard of Mr. Barclay, if he had been 
but ten. years' younger, and a little more 

"Of a laughing philosopher and if 

Caroline could but have loved him, I 
should have been very glad to have had 
him for a brother-in-law ; but since these 
things cannot be, I regret as little as 
possible, that the Leicestershire estate 
is not to come into our family, and that 
I have not the drawing of the marriage 
settlements. I feel tlie love of money, 
and still more the love of landed property 
growing fast upon me, as I look over 
parchments and bear of fees — hear oi 
fees, for I am not come to touching 
many. What a miser I shall become 
when I actually touch them, if the 
bare imagination of a fee can thus act 
upon my mercenary propensities ! 

" Give my love to Rosamond, and 
thanks for her letters from Hungerford- 
Castle. I rejoice that change of fortune 
has made no change in your reception 
there. Rosamond's letters were great 
delight to me, and I kept them always 

VOL. II. I 
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to read when the business of the day was 
done, and I read them by my single 
candle in my lone chamber. — I would 
rather live in my lone chamber all my 
days, and never see a wax-light all my 
nights, than be married to your Lady An- 
gelica Headingham. I give Mr. Barclay 
joy of having escaped from her charms. 
I prefer an indenture tripartite, how- 
ever musty or tiresome, to a triple ty- 
rant, however fair or entertaining. 

** So you expect me to be very ^nter* 
taining next, vacation, and you expect 
to hear all I have seen, heard, felt, and 
understood, since I came to London. 
Alas \ Rosamond, I have no wonders to 
relate, and lest you should be disap- 
pointed when we meet, I had best tell 
you now, and at once, all I have to say 
about, myself. My history is much like 
Uiat of the first years at the Bar of every 
young lawyer — short and bitter— rmuch 
law and few fees. Some, however, 1 have 
received. 

A few of my father's friends, who 
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are so utifortiinate as to be at law> have 
been so good as to direct their attorneys 
to give me briefs. But most of his 
friends, to my loss • . « . I am too gene- 
rous, observe, to say to my sorrow^ are 
wise enough to keep clear of lawsuits* 
I heard his friend^ the late Chancellor, 
say the other day to some one who 
wanted to plunge into a suit in chan- 
cery, 

" Mf any body were to take a fancy 
to a corner of my estate, I would rather, 
— provided always that nobody knew 
it, — ^let him have it, than go to law for 

it.' 

" But to go on with my own af- 
fairs. 

<* A little while after my interview 
with Lord Oldborough, his Lordship 

to my surprise — for I thought his 

offer to * assist me in my profession, if 
ever it should lie in his line,' was a mere 
courtier's promise, — sent his attorney to 
me, with a brief in a cause of Colonel 
Hauton's. The Colonel has gone to 
12 
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law (most ungrateM as he is) with hii 
uncle, who was his guardiau, and who 
managed all his affairs for jears. — I need 
Hot explain to you the merits of the suit, 
or the demerits of the plaintilF. It is 
enough to tell you, that I was all-glo- 
rious, with the hope' of making a good 
point which had escaped the other coun« 
sel employed on our side; but the senior 
counsel never acknowledged the assistance 
he had received from me — obtained a 
nonsuit against the Colonel, and had all 
the honor and triumph of the day, — Some 
few gentlemen of the bar knew the 
truth, and they were indignant.— I hear 
that my senior, whose name I will never 
tell you lest you should hate it, has got 
into great practice by the gaining of this 
suit. Be that as it may, I would not 
change places and feelings with him at 
this moment. 

< Grant me an honett fame, or grant me none !^ 
** Mr. Grose, Lord Oldborough's so* 
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licitor^ a rich rogue and very saucy^ was 
obliged to employ me^ l^ecause his client 
ordered it, and Lord Oldborough is not 
a n^an to be disobeyed, either in private 
or public affairs : but the attorney was 
obviously vexed and scandalized by his 
Lordship's employing me, a young bar- 
rister, of whom nobody bad ever heard, 
and who wa^ not recomn^ended by him, 
or upder the protection even of any so- 
licitor of einii\ence. Mr. Grose knew 
well how the suit was gained, but he 
nev^;]piention^d it.tp jLord Oldborough; 
on the contrary, he gave all the credit 
tp my i$enior. This dry story of a ^oint 
at, ^y^ is the most interesting thin^ I 
jh^ve to tell you about myself. — I have 
jsejen nothing, heard nothiqg, I^now no- 
thing, but of law,, and I be^in to feel it 
difficult to write,, speak, or think, in any 
but professional la|3j^uage. Tell my fa- 
ther, that I shall sopp come to talking law^ 
Latin and law Fpnch. \ 

* " I know no morp of what is ^oing on 
in this great metropolis, than if I were 
I3 
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at Tobolsk!. Backhurst Falconer used 
to be my newspaper^ but since he ha« 
given up all hopes of Caroline, he seldom 
comes near me. I have lost in him 
my fashionable Daily Advertiser, my 
Belle Assemblee, and tSte a tSte maga* 
zine. 

** Last Sunday I went to his fashion- 
able chapel to hear him preach, he is 
much admired — but I don't like his man- 
ner, or his sermons-^too theatrical and 
affected*^— too rhetorical and antithetical, 
evidently more suited to display the ta- 
lents of the preacher, than to do honor 
to 66d, or good to man. — He told me, 
that if he could preach himself into a 
deanery, he should think he had preached 
to ^ome purpose ; and could die with a 
safe c6nscience, as he should think he 
had not labored in vain in his vocation. 
— Of all men, I think a dissipated cler- 
gyman is the most contemptible. How 
much Commissioner Falconer has to 
answer for, who forced him, or who lured 
him, knowing how unfit he was for it. 
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into the church! — ^The Commissioner 
frets because the price of iniquity has 
not yet been received — the living of 
Chipping-Friars is nolt yet Buckhurst's. 
— The poor paralytic incumbent, for 
whose death he is praying daily, is still 
livings and, as Buckhurst says, maj 
shake on many a long year. — How Buck«> 
hurst lives in the mean time at the rate 
he does> I cannot tell you — ^that art of 
living in style upon nothing is an art, 
which I see practised by numbers, but 
which is still a mystery to me. — Howr 
ever, the Falconers seem in great favor at 
present; the Commissioner hopes Xiord 
Oldborough may do something for Buck:* 
hurst. — —Last Sunday, when I went to 
hear him preach, I saw the whole fa*- 
mily of the Falconers^ in grandeur, in 
the Duke of Greenwich's seat.— r-Xhe 
Marchioness of Twickenham was there, 
and looked beautiful, but, as I thought^ 
unhappy. After the sermon, I heard 
Lady Somebody, who was in the next 
seat tp me, whisper to a Lady Other- 
I4 
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body, just aft she w4s rising after ijhe 
biefiskig, ^ My d ear Madam, did yeu 
hear the shockiDg report about the Mar* 
ehioness of Twickenham ?'-^Then a 
*i^6ry dose and confidential whisper.-— 
Then, Joud enough for me to bear— ^ 
^ But, I do suppose, as there are faopei 
of an heir, all will be hu^ied^^^^for the 
{>ie8aifc.' 

. <' Just then the Dnioe of GceenwitA 
dud the Marquis and Mardhtoi^ss ;<M(ne 
down the aisle, and ae ^he^ypast, my 
ircandal-mong^rs skulled, ind ^eurtsied, 
imd wene so deKgbted to see their dear 
IMai^chloness. — ^The Miss'Rildonibrs, fbt- 
iowin^ in the wafce of niobility, seemed 
too much charmed with th^mseWes, to 
iffee or know me — ^till Lord Oldborou^, 
though listening to the Duke, espied me, 
^nddid me the honor to bow; then the 
Misses put up their glasses to see who I 
<^ould be, and they also smiled, and curt- 
«ied, and were delighted to see me. 
- " It is well for us, that we don't live 
on their smiles and curtsies.— They went 
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off'io the M^fphio/^^ss of Twickenham'^ 
sfiperb' equipi^f .^r^I bad a full view of 
^F ;|s ^he4i'?^ upthe jgla^s^^nd a more 
melancholy - cpunteoiance than hers I 
T^w^ peldom ; sf«p.- — —Lord Oldborough 
hoped my father was well— but never 
inenj^ocy^ Godfrey. — The Marc|iioiies» 
floes noi knqw joe^ but she turned at the 
name of Percy, and I thought sighed, — 
]N^ow^ Rosamond^ I put that sigh in for 
you — ^Mfike what you can of it, and of 
the half-heard mysterious whisper. I 
esfipect that you will have a romance m 
great forwardnei^> before ]\fonday^ the 
3d of next mouthy, when I hope to see 
you alL 

** No letters from Godfrey, — ^Erasmus 
desires me to thank my father for his 
letter^ which has completely satisfied his 
scruples of conscience. He has been so 
busgr,of late^ he tells me, he has not had 
time to record for you all his doings. — 
In orie word he is doing exceedingly welh 
His practice increases every day in the 
city in spite of Dr. Frumpton. Adieu till 
15. 
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Monday, the 3d — Happy Monday !<~ 

* Restraint that sweetens libetty/ — ^My 
dear mother, which do you think loTes 
vacation-time most, a lawyer or aschooU 
boy? — How few have such homes to go 
to as I have ! 

*^ I was interrupted just now by a letter 
from a certain &rmer, of the name of 
Grimwood, who has written to me— 

* because I am a friend to justice, and 
my father's son, &c/ and has given me iL 
long account of a quarrel he has witti 
Dr. Leicester, about the tithe of peaches 
-^said Grimwood is so angry, that be 
can fieither spell nor write intelHgiblyj 
and he swears that hell go to law with 
the Doctor, and if it cost him a thousand 
guineas in gold, he will have the law of 
the Doctor. I wish my father would be 
£0 kind» as to send to Mr. Grimwood, 
(he lives at Pegginton) and advise him 
to keep clear of Attorney Sharpe, and 
to keep cool, if possible, til! Monday, 
the 3rd, and then I will make up the 
quarrel if I can* — Observe, more is to be 
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done on Monday, the 3rd, than ever was 
done on any other Monday. 

*• Your affectionate Son, 

** Alfred Percy." 

** P. S. — I open my letter to tell you a 
delightful piece of news — that Lord Old* 
borough has taken Temple for his private 
secretary, and will bring him in for the 

borough of • How his Lordship 

found him out to be the author of that 
^unous pamphlet, which bore Cunning- 
ham's name, I do not know. I know, 
that i kept the secret, as in honor bound. 
But Lord Oldborough has the best ways 
and means of obtaining intelligence of 
any man in England. It is singular that 
he never said one word about the pamph- 
let to Temple, nor ever appeared to him 
to know tliat it was. his writing. — I can* 
not understand this." 

To comprehend why Lord Oldborough 
had newt mentioned the pamphlet to 
Mr. Temple, it was necessary to know 
Id 
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more than 'Alfred Vad opportunities of 
discovering of this minister's character. 
His Lordship did pot choose to acknow- 
ledge to tha world, that he had been 
duped by Cunningham Falconer. Lord 
Oldborough would sooner repair an error 
than acknowledge it Not that he was 
^uncandid. — But be considered candor as 
dangerous and impolitic in a. public cha- 
viactar. 

Upon some occasion;, soon aft^r Mn 
-Temple came to be his Lordship's se^re- 
,tary, Mr.. Temple acknowledged to a 
gentleman, 'ux Lord Oldborough^s pre- 
sence, some triflijng ofiieial mi^tsike he 
:liad made; Lord Oldbotough,, w ^oon 
as the gentleman was gone, Said, to bis 
-secretary, 

'^ Sir, if you make a ^stake^ oepair 
it — that issufficient. — Sir, youswre yciuog 
in political life — Ybu don't know, I.sef> 
that candor hurts a political character in 
; thex)pinioo of Jbols—that. is,, of the greater 
part of mankind.r— Candor, may be ad- 
vvantageons to a: moral writer, or to ^ 
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private gentleman, l>at nQt t;> a^minis^fr 
ofstate. A statesman^ if he would go- 
vern public 0|>inion|^ must es^ltsh ^ 
belief in his infallibility.'* ,^ 

' Upon this principle Lord^Qldbp*6(igh 
, abided, not only by his own measur^> 
.but by his awn inslraments, right •r 
, wrong, he was known to support those 
whom he had once em ployed, or patro- 
.Rised^-^rrl^ucky this for the Ifsilcouer fa- 
, roily I; 

Jaettfirfrom Alfred to Ermms. 
<* My i>SAji Doctor, , 

, ** Hpw 1 pity you who have ,no ya- 
. «itions.— Please, when next you sum np 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
. professions of Law and Medicine^ to jset 
down vacations to the cre(^it side of the 
law.-^Yott.who work for j^fe and death 
,can have no pause, no respite ; whilst I 
from time to time may, happily > leave 
all the property, ireal and personal, of 
my fellow-creatures, to it V lawful or un- 
lawful owwrs. Now, for si^ good weeks^ 
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io come, I may hang sorrow and ca^ 
away care, and forget the sound and 
smell of parchments, and the din of the 
courts. 

«* Here I am, a happy prisoner at 
large, in this nut-shefl of a honse at tlie 
Hills, which you have never seen since 
it has become the family mansion.— I am 
now in the actual tenure and occupation 
of the little ro6m, commonly called Ro- 
samond's room, bounded on the N*— E-^ 

W— and S~ by blank (N. B. 

a very dangerous practice of leaving 
blanks for your boundaries in your leases, 
as an eminent attorney told me last 
week). Said room containing in the 
whole 14 square feet, 4| square inches, 
superficial measure, be the same more or 
less. — ^I don't know how my father and 
mother, and sisters, who alt their lives 
were used to range in spacious apart- 
ments, can live so happily, cooped up 
as they now are ; but their bodies, as wdl 
as minds, seem to have a contractile 
power, which adapts them to their pre- 
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sent confined circumstances. Procrustes^ 
though he was a mighty tyrant, could fit 
only the body to the bed, — I found all at 
home as cheerful and contented as in the 
days when we lived magnificently at 
Percy-Hall. I have not seen the Hun- 
gerfords yetj Colonel H. is, I hear,^ 
attached to Lady Eli2:abeth Pembroke. 
— ^I know very little of her, but Caroline 
assures me she is an amiable, sensible 
woman, well suited to him, and to all 
Tiis family. 1 need not, however, ex- 
patiate 6n this subject, for Caroline says 
that she wrote you a long letter, the day 
after she returned from Hungerford- 
Castle. 

I must tell you what has happened 
to me since I came to the country. — 
Do you remember my receiving a very 
angry, very ill-spelled letter, from a 
certain farmer Grimwood of Pegginton, 
who swore, that if it cost him a thou- 
sand guineas iti gold, he would have 
the law of the Doctor — viz. Dr. Ler- 
cester — about a tithe of peaches. — My 
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fiitber, 9^t:my request,, wja? s(> good aj 
IQ S6^4 for said Grimwood^ ^d to 
prqr^qt.^iipTfroqij^virQg r^ourse in hi& 
ire to Aittwofy Shar|ie.r-*With prodigious 
fliffi^H^y* the a^^ry farmer wfis restrain- 
ed ti|ln?y arrival ^ whefi JL cam^ hpine I 
foand ^im:w2ptiii|g.for «ie,. aud literally 
foamiog 'ft, the iaout^» with the furious 
desire 4br law. I flidter, myself, I did 
listen tp his story with a patience^ which 
4pb might have been adipired for. I 
.was well awf re that till :he had ^xhaqstr 
fid bim^e^f, anid was practically convinc- 
4^ t^t be had not|)ing jQore to say> he 
5r9uld be ipcapable of listeniK^ to me^ 
or to the voice of the angel of peaqe.-7- 
When at last^ absolute fatigue of reitera- 
jtion had reduced him to silence, whea 
be had held me by the buttor^, till he 
.)yas persuaded he had piade^me fully 
o^^ter of hill case^ I prevailed upon him 
to let me hear what couJd be said on the 
opposite side of the question,— And after 
jionfie hours^^rpss-exjEMwination of gix ^it- 
JOGs^e^, repeaters> and reporters,, and after 
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4in inffuite confaaon of said ZV^ ahd.said 
ie^Sy it was made clearly to appear^ that 
the whole quarrel origina^ted in the mi^ 
take of a few words in a oiessage, which 
X)n Leicester^'s, agent bad given to his 
^on^a boy of seven years old^ who had 
left it with a deaf gate-4cedper of ae^evkty* 
"nix, who repeated it to farmer Clbim- 
wood, at a moment when the former was 
overheated and overtired, and conse- 
quently prOne to misunderstanding and to 
anger. — The most curious circumstance 
tB the ^bole t^nsiness^is; . . . tbatthe 
^^rd peacbies ha4[ never >heetx mentioned 
'by Dr. Leicester's agent in /the original 
meissage; and !)<*• Leicester really' did '"not 
know, that Mr. Grimw4>od of^P^gintoh 
was possessed df a single peach. Grim- 
wood, though ut^commonly obstinate 
and slow, is a just mam ; «tnd when I a^t 
last brought the facts with indisputable 
evidence home' to ,hid understanding, he 
acknowledged timt he had been toe basty^ 
rejoiced that he had not gone to law, 
begged the Doctor and the Etoetor's 
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agent's pardon, thanked me with his 
whole honest heart, and went home ia 
perfect charity with all mankind. — Mr. 
Sharpe, who soon heard of the amicable 
conclusion of this affair, laughs at rae, 
and pronpunces that I shall never make 
a lawyer, and that my friends need never 
flatter themselves with the notion of my 
rising at the bar. 

" Yours truly, 

** A. Percy/' 

*' My letter was forgotten yesterday 
and I am glad of it. Blessings on Far- 
mer Grimwood of Pegginton ; little did 
I think, that he and his quarrel about 
tithe peaches, would have such happy 
influence on my destiny. INessings oa 
farmer Grimwood of Pegginton, I rer 
peat ; he has been the cause of my seeing 

such a woman! of my receiving 

such a look of approbation, such a 
smile !— She is niece to our good rector, 
— come to spend a few days with him. 
——Grimwood went to the vicarage to 
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make up his quarrel with Dr. Leicester 
—I do not know what he said of me, 
but I find it has left a yery favorable 
impression in the good Doctor's mind. 
— He came here yesterday, and brought 
with him his charming niece. — My dear 
Erasmus, you know that I have often 
prayed that I might never fall in love, 
seriously^ till I had some reasonable 
prospect of being able- to marry — but I 
begin to retract my prayer for indif- 
ference, and to be of opinion, that the 
most prudent thing a professional man 
can do is to fall in love-^ — to fall in love 
with such a woman as Sophia Leicester. 
— What a new motive for exertion!— 
Animated by delightful hope, perse* 
verance, even in the most stupid drudg«> 
ery, will be pleasure. — Hopel-^bnt I 
am far from hope^-^far at this instant 
from knowing distinctly what I hope— 
or wish — or mean. — I will write agaia 
soon and explain/' 
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In ^y^^ i|ucge§siye lf!tt^s of ^Jfjred^ 
po his ]>rfltber, tbfi progr^sf of hjs ftttfiqh-- 
goMAt ta Miss I^ie^^q^t^ ii| d^si^ribecL Iii^ 
St]e«4 x>f paying a yi§it of a few d^^s to 
Jber unclf 3 jit appears t^t s^e stays 9^ 
4he yic!B»rage .4wiPg l^heiy^ole pf Alfr^> 
]iff^Qfit)OD. Hpr ^mother ^ics, ^pd, ^cpn^ 
iTOJy tp tl\0 ^xpefi^t^n of s^JweV her 
sui^airersx M^^^ ^P^^?!«^ V^ Ji^ft JO .pos^ 
session pf €i^ljr,a n^Qflerate fprtuqe. — Sh^ 
^ows miich dignity uQ^^r ^ege a^yerpe 
pircufpi^Qces^ with a^cjbparmiog mixture 
pf spirit; and g^entleness of di^psitioa. 
The chs^ige iii herei^pci^t^^ioQs^ which 
deprived her of 49on^e of her £^^onable 
ftdmirers, s^oyired her tijie superior since- 
rity and steadiness of A\fr§() V^^P]'^^^^* 
— No promises are given on either side ; 
but it appears,, that Alfred is permitted 
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to Jive and labor upon hope. He returni 
-to London more eager than ever to pur- 
sue his profession. 

We trust that our readers will be fully 
sa^sfied with this abridgment of the af- 
fail*, and will be more inclined to sympa« 
thize with Alfred, and to wish well to 
his attachment, than if they had been 
fatigued with a volume of his love-letters^ 
and with those endless repetitions of the 
same sentimeitts with which niost lovers* 
letters abound. 

Let us now go on to the affairs of 
Erasmus Percy, explain the cause of old 
Panton's quarrel with him, and give an 
account of Alfred's introduction to Lady 
iSpilsbury. 

Mr. Panton, provoked by his daugh* 
ter's coldness towards Lord Roadster, 
had begun Shrewdly to suspect, that the 
lady must be in love with some other* 
person. His young physician was the 
only man on whom he could fix his sus- 
picions. Constance 0eemed to be on a 
more confidential footing with him than 
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with any of the visitors who frequented 
his house; she had spoken of him in 
terms of high approbation^ and had not 
contradicted her father when he had, 
purposely to try her, pronounced Dr. 
Percy to be the handsomest young fellow 
he knew. — While these suspicions were 
secretly gaining strength in the father's 
mind, a circumstance occurred^ which 
confirmed them at once, and caused 
them to burst forth with uncontrolled 
violence of expression. 

Dr. Percy was called inlo prescribe 
for a sick lawyer, and from this lawyer's 
conversation he* learnt, that Lord Run- 
ny mede was a ruined man, and that bis 
son Lord Roadster's extravagance had 
been the cause of his ruin. Erasmus 
determined to put Mr. Pan ton upon his 
guard, and thus, if possible, to prevent 
the amiable Constance from becoming a 
victim to her father's absurd ambition. 
With this view he went to Mr. Panton's. 
The old gentleman was gone to dine with 
his club. Mrs. Panton, in her elegant 
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language^ desired he would leave his 
business with her. When he had ex- 
plained the purport of his visit, after a 
variety of vulgar exclamations denoting 
surprise and horror, and after paying 
many compliments to her own sagacity, 
all which appeared incompatible with 
her astonishment, Mrs. Panton expressed 
much gratitude to Erasmus, mixed with 
suppressed satisfaction and significant 
nods, which he could not quite compre- 
hend. Her gratitude was interrupted, 
and the whole train of her ideas changed,- 
by the entrance of a milliner with new 
<^ps and artificial flowers. She, how- 
ever, retained sufficient recollection of 
what had passed to call after Erasmus 
when he had taken his leave, and to in- 
sist upon his coming to her party that 
evening. This he declined. Then she 
i^id he mmt dine with her next day^ 
for '^ let him be never so busy, he must 
dine somewhere, and as good dine with 
somebody as with nobody— in short, she 
would take no denial.^ The next day 
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Erasmm was received with ungracious 
Mdity of manner by old Paatcm^~thd 
onl J perton in the drawing-room when 
he iHrrived. Erasmus was so much struck 
with the gloom of his countenance^ thiA 
be asked whether Ml-. Pamton feh him-J^ 
self ilL-*^Panton bared his wrist^ and 
held out his hand to Erasmus to fbel hts 
pulse — ^then withdrawing his hand, he 
exclaimed^ — *' Nonsense I I'm as well as 
any man in England. — ^Pray, now. Doc- 
tor Percy, why don't you get a wig ?"~- 
*' Why should I, Sir, when I have hair f* 
said Erasmos, laughing.—^* Psh*w ! 
Doctor) what signiiiels laughing wh^ 
I am serious I— Why, Sir, in my youth 
every decent pkyssician wore a wig, and 
I have n<g^ notion of a good physickn 
without a wig —particularly a young 
one. — Sir, many people have a great ob- 
jection to a young physician for many 
redisons. — ►And take my advice in time, 
Doctor Percy — a wig, a proper wig, not 
one df your modem natural scratches, 
but a "decent powdered Doctor's bob. 
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wonld maKe you look ten jrears oUUtr at 
one slap> and trast toe, you'd get into 
practice fast enough then^ and be sent 
for by many a sober family, that would 
never think of letting you within their 
doors without the wig — for. Sir, you are 
too young and too handsome for a physi* 
cian — Hey — what say you to the wig _?** 
concluded Panton, in a tone of such 
^rious, yet comical impatience, that 
Erasmus found it difficult to restrain a 
smile, whilst he answered ^* that he really 
did not think his charms were so dan- 
gerousj that it was necessary to disguise 
them by a wig; that as to his youth, it 
was an objection which everyday would 
tend to lessen, and that he trusted he 
mi^ht obtain, the credit of beitig a good 
physician, if he could Cure people of 
their diseases, and they would feel it 
to be a matter of indifference whether 
they were redtored to health by a Doctor 
in a wig, or without one.'* 

** Indifference'** cried Panton, start* 

VOL. II. K 
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ing qprigfat in his chiur wHh passion.-^ 
<^ I don't knew wbi^t yom o^ a matter 
i>fiiidtfereDce--Sir, I can teU yom it's 
no Qiattqr of indifference to nte^ if yon 
meap nie» fer my^ that with God's mercy 
you carried me tbrongh» what then> if 
you are doing your heat to break my 

heart after all -/' 

Mr. Panton stopped du>rt, Ibr^ at this 
instant, Constance came into the room^ 
and her father's look of angry suspicion, 
^nd her blush, immediately explsuned to 
Erasmus what had the moment before 
appeari^d to him unintelligible.— He felt 
provoked with himself for coloring in 
his tvirn, and feeling embarrassed with- 
out any reason, but he recovered his 
presence of mind directly, when Con- 
stance, with a dignified ingennous mo- 
desty of manner, advanced towards him, 
notwithstanding her father^s forbidding 
took9 and with a sweet, yet firm voice, 
thanked him for his yesterday's friendly 
visit to her mother. 
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" I wonder you a'nt ashamed of your- 
sdf,ghpl!"— cried old Panton, choking 
with passion. ^ 

*«* And rm sure I wonder you a*nt 
ashamed of yourself, Mr. Panton, if you 
come to that," cried Mrs. Panton, *^ ex- 
posing of your family affairs this way, 
by your unseasonable passions, when 
one has asked people to dinner too/' 

^* Dinner, or no dinner !** cried ol4 
Panton, and he must have been strange* 
ly transported beyond himself when be 
made that exclamation. — " iDinner, or 
no dinner ! Mrs. Panton, I will speak 
my mind, and be master in my own 
house; so Doctor Percy, if you please, 
we'll leaye the ladies, and talk over our 
matters our own way, in my own room 
here within/' 

Dr. Percy willingly acceded to this 
proposal. — ^Old Panton waddled as fast 
as he could to show the way through 
the antichamber, whilst Mrs. Panton 
called after him, " Don't expose your- 
sdf no more than you can help, my 
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daar/'-^And as Erasmus bowed to her 
in passing, she whispered, ^^ Never mind 
him, Dodtor — stand by yourself~I*ll 
stand by yon, and zoe^H stand by you— 
won't we, Constance? — ^see her color !"— 
•* We have reason to be grateful to 
Doctor Percy," said Constance, gravely, 
with an air of offended modesty, ^^ and 
I hope, added she, with softened sweet- 
ness of tone, as she looked at him, 
and saw his feelings in bis counte- 
nance, ** I hope Doctor Percy' is as- 
sured of my gratitude, and of my perfect 
esteem." — 

*^ Come ! . ♦ . what the devil ?" — cried 
Old Panton, " I thought you were close 
behind me." 

" Now, Doctor," cried he, as joon 
as he had fairly got Erasmus into his 
closet, and shut the door — ^^ Now, Doc- 
tor, I suppose you see I'm not a man to 
be imposed upon." 

*^ Nor, if you were, am I a man to 
impose upon you. Sir?" said Ersumms. 
— .** If I understand you rightly, Mr. 
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Panton^ you. suspect me of some designs 
upon your daughter— I have none.'' 

^^ And you won't have the assurance to 
deny, that you are in love with her ?" 

^^ I am not in love with Miss Panton, 
Sir; she has charms and virtues^ which 
might create the strongest attachment 
in the heart of any man of feeling And 
disceniment^ who could pehnit himself 
to think of her. But I am not in a situ- 
ation in which I could with honor, seek 
to win her affections^ iabd, fortunately 
for me, this reflection has probably pre« 
served my heart from danger.-^If I felt 
any thing like love for your daughter^ 
Sir; you may be assured that I should 
not, at this instant, be in your house;" 

<< A mighty fine speech. Sir 1 and well 
delivered for aught I know.— You are a 
scholar, and can speak sentencei^ but 
that won't impose on me, a plain man 
that has eyes.— Why . . . tell me t . • « 
Didn't I see you withih these two mi-^ 
nutes blushing up to the eyes, both of 
you, at one anothe r ■ Don't I know 
K3 
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when I see meH and women in love . • « 
tell xAh I Mrs. Pantoo-^idge !~And did 
not I see faehitadmy back jnsi ti0#, the 
women conjuring with jroaJ-r-And 
aren't yon coloring o? er head and ears 
with conscience this very instatat ?— Tdl 

Erasniits in vain asserted his dwn and 
ihe young hdy% innoc^nce^ andrmaiii^ 
taikiedy tiMt fahsshing was M ptoof of 
^mlt — ^he cfvdi advferted* to the poesibi^ 
Kiy o£ a nibn's Uiisfaing fii^ others instead 
^ hinlsblf. 

^ BIlRsh forme at miich as'yoa ]^eaw> 
if it's me yonjdladd to^" cried the coarse 
faikher>-^''^ Unt when my davghter's at 
stake; I make no bones of speaking 
^Iain'> and crutiing the matter shbrt in 
the beguJining'-^for wd aU kndw wliat 
h>v6 it when it cbmes to a head. — Mar« 
row-boines ! don't I know that there 
mnst be iotoe reasi6ii why that head* 
strong, girl won't think of my Lord Raij^ 
ny modi's son and heir, and snch a4ook* 
ing ycbtb^ title wd aU> as my Ii0r4 
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Roadster ! And you are the caiise> Siiv 
and I thank you £or opening my eyes ta 
it^ as you did by your iGibrmation to 
Mrs* Panton yesterday^ in my absence.'^ 

Erasmus protested, with sodi an air 
of truth, as^ would have convinced. any 
person capable of beie^ convinced^ tfaat» 
in gmng that inforamtioD^ fat had bccd 
metuated solely by H desire to sare Mitt^ 
Panton from a ruinous matt:h» by honest 
regard for het and alt her focniiy . 

*' Ruinous I — ^Yod are wrongs SiiH-^I 
know better — ^I: know best — I saw mj 
Lord RuBi;nyf40de himself this very mom* 
ing — a little tem^lorary want oC cash> 
only from the e^ate^d being tied op, as 
they sometimes tie estates^ which all no4 
ble families is subject to— -Tdi me! don^t 
I know the bottom <>f these tilings, for 
though I havn't been used to l^d,. I 
know all about it, — ^And at worst, my 
Lord Roadster,, my son^ft-IaW that is to 
be, is not chargeable witb a penny of 
bis father's debts. — So your informer is 
wrong. Sir, every way, and iio lawyet^ 
£.4 
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Sir, for I have an attorney at my back 
— and your information's all wrongs and 
you had no need to interfere." 

Erasmus felt, and acknowledged the 
imprudence of his interference, but hoped 
it might be forgiven in favor of the mo- 
tive'f— and he looked so honestly glad to 
hear that his information was all wrong, 
that old Panton at the moment believed 
in his integrity, and said, stretching out 
his hand towards him—** Well, well, no 
barm done — then it's all as it should be, 

and we may ring for dinner . But" 

— ^-recurring again to his favorite idea — 
" you'll get the wig. Doctor ?" 

** Excuse me," said Erasmus, laugh- 
ing, <* your confidence in me cannot 
depend upon a wig." 

" It can. Sir, and it does," cried Pan- 
ton, turning again, with all his anger 
revived. — " Excuse you ! no. Sir, I won't, 
for the wig's my test, and I told Mrs. 
Panton so last night — the wig's my test 
of your uprightness in this matter. Sir; 
and I fairly tell you, that if you refuse 
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this, all the words you can string don't 
signify a button with me." 
' ** And by what rights Sir, do you 
speak to me in this manner,*' — cried 
Erasmus, proudly, for he lost all sense 
of the ludicrous in indignation, at the 
insolent doubt of his integrity, which, 
after all the assurances he had given> 
these last words from Mr. Panton, im- 
plied—" By what right. Sir, do you 
speak to me in this manner ? — ^And what 
reason can you have to expect that I 
should submit to any tests to convince 
you of the truth of my assertions." 

" Right 1 — Reason !" — cried Panton. 
^* Why, Doctor, don't you know that 
I'm your patron !'* 

•^ My patron !" — repeated Erasmus, 
m a tone which would have expressed 
much to the mind of any man of sense 
or feeling, but which conveyed no idea 
to the gross apprehension of old Panton, 
except that Dr. Percy was ignorant of 
the fact. 

** Your patroui— yes, Doctor,-~whyj^ 
K5 
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don't you Icnow that ever siriik you set 
me upon my legs, I have been going up 
and down the city puffing . • . ttiat is, I 
mean, recommending yoii to all my 
friendsh^ and you see youVe of conse- 
quence^ getting into fine practice for so 
young a man. — ^And it stands to reason, 
that when one takes a young man by 
the hand, one has a riglit to expect one's 
advice should be followed, and as to the 
wig, I don't make it a test, you've an 
objection to a test, but, as I've mentioned 
it to Mrs. Panton, I must make it a 
point, and you know I'm not a nian to 
go back. — And you'll consider, that if 
you disoblige me, you can't expect that 
I should continue my friendi^hip, and 
protection, and patronage, and all that." 
•* Be assured. Sir, I expect nothing 
from you," said Erasmus, " and desire 
nothing ; I have the happiness and ho- 
nor to belong to a profession, in which, 
if a man does not merit confidence, no 
patronage can long be of use to him, 
and in which, if he does deserve it, he 
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will succeed, without requiring any man's 
patronage/'-— Much less the patronage 
of such a one as you ! — ^Erasmus would 
have said, but that he commanded his 
iodignartion^ or, perhaps, it was extin* 
guished by contempt. 

A servant now canoe to announce that 
dinner was waiting. In very bad humor 
Mr. Panton, nevertheless, eat an excel* 
lent dinner, growling over every thing 

as he devoured it. Constance seemed 

much grieved by her fathefr's unse^on- 
able fit of rudeness and obstinacy; with 
sweetness of temper ami filial duty she 
bore with his humor, and concealed it a& 
&r as she could from observation. Mrs. 
Panton was displeased with this, and 
once went so far, as to whisper to Eras- 
miB^ ^^ that her step-daughter wanted 
spirit sadly, but that he ought never to 
mind that, but to take a broad hint, and 
keep his ground." — Constance blushed 
scarlet at these hints of Mrs. Panton, 
firom which she evidently suffered more, 
than from her father's preposterous ill 
k6 
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humor. Erasmus, who with great sim* 
plicity, and an upright character, had 
quick observation and tact, perceived 
pretty nearly what was going on in the 
family. He saw that the iM:ep-mother> 
under an air of frank and coarse good 
nature, was cunning and interested i that 
she wished to encourage the daughter to 
open war with the father ; knowing that 
nothing could incense him so much as 
Constance's thinking of a poor physi- 
cian, instead of accepting of an EarFs 
son ^ Mrs* Panton wished then to fan to 
a flame the spark, which she was confi- 
dent existed in his daughter's heart 
Erasmus, who was not apt to faricy that 
ladies liked him, endeavored to relieve 
Constance from the agonizing apprehen- 
sion, which he saw she felt of his being 
misled by her mother*s hints, be appear- 
ed sometimes not to hear, and at other 
times not to understand, what Mrs. Pan- 
ton said ; and at last talked so loud across 
the table to Mr. Henry, about letters 
from Godfrey, and the officers of all the 
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regiments in or out of England, that no 
other subject could be introduced, and 
no other voice could be heard. — ^As soon 
as he decently could, after dinner. Dr. 
Percy took his leave, heartily glad to 
escape from his awkward situation, and 
from the ^tronage of Mr. Panton. — 
Erasmus wais mistaken, however, in sup- 
posing that Mr. Panton could do him 
no harm. — It is true that he could not 
deny, that Dr. Per<Jy had restored him 
to health, and the opinion, which had 
spread in the city, of Dr. Percy's skill, 
was not, and could not, be diminished 
by Mr. Panton*s railing against him ^ 
but when he hinted that the young phy- 
sician had practised upon his daughter's 
heart, all the rich . citizens, who had 
daughters to watch, began to consider 
him as a dangerous person, and resolved 
never to call him in, except in some des- 
perate case. Mrs. Panton's gossiping 
confidences did more harm than her hus- 
band's loud complaints 3 and the very 
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eagerness wbiefa poor Constance showe4 
lo TindiciEte Dr. Percys and to declare 
the truth, served only to confirm the sa- 
gaciously nodding mothers and ovqr- 
wise fathers in their own opinions. — Mr. 
Henry said and did what ha c^uld for 
Erasmus^ but what could be done by a 
young man shut up all day in a counts 
ing-hottse ? or who Would listen to any 
thing that was said by a young man 
without station or name ? Mr. Gresham 
ttnluckily was at this time at his country* 
seat. — Poor Era^Anus found his practice 
in the city decline as rapidly as it had 
riaen, and he began a little to doubt the 
truth of that noble sentiment, which he 
had BO proudly expressed. He was com-* 
forted, however, by letters from his fa* 
ther; who strongly approved his con-r 
duct, and who maintained, that truth 
would at last prevail, and that the pre*^ 
judice which had been raised against 
him would, in time, be turned to his a>d-r 
vantage. 
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It happened that, while old Patrton, 
in his present Indicrotis fit of obstinalcf, 
was caballing against our young physi- 
cian with all his might m the city, the re« 
mote consequences of his absurdities were 
operating in Dr. Percy's favor at the west 
etid of the town. Our readers inay re- 
cottect having heard of a footman, whom 
Mr. Panton turned away for latighing 
at his perversity. Erasmus had at the 
time pleaded in thfe poor fellow's favor, 
and had, afterwards, when the servant 
was out of place, in distress, and ill, 
humanely attended him, and cured a 
child of his, who had inflamed eyes.— 
This man was now in the service of a 
rich and very fine lady, who lived in 
Grosvenor Square — ^Lady Spilsbury. — 
Her Ladyship had several sickly chil- 
dren—children rendered sickly by their 
mother's overweening atid injudicious 
care. Alarmed successively by every 
feshionable meclical terror of the day, 
she dosed her children with every spe- 
cific which was publicly advertised, or 
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privately recommended. No creatares 
pf their age had taken such quantities 
of Ching's lozenges, Godbold's elixir, or 
Dixon's antibilious pills. The conse- 
quence was, that the dangers, which had 
at first been imaginary, became real^ 
these little victims of domestic medicine 
never had a day's health ; they looked^ 
and were, more dead than alive. Still the 
mother, in the midst of hourly alarms^ 
)vas in admiration of her own medical 
skill, which she said had actually pre- 
served, in spite of nature, children of 
such sickly constitutions. In conse* 
quence of this conviction, she redoubled 
her vigilance, and the most trivial acci- 
dent was magnified into a symptom of 
the greatest importance. 

It happened on the day when the 
eldest Miss Spilsbury had miraculously 
attained her seventh year, a slight in- 
flammation was discerned in her right 
eye, which was attributed by her mothet 
to her having neglected the preceding 
day^ to bathe it in elder-flower water i 
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by her governess, to her having sat up the 
preceding night to supper; by her maid, 
to her "having been found peeping 
through a windy key-hole;*' and by the 
young lady herself, to her •* having been 
kept poring for two hours over her French 
lesson/' 

Whatever might have been the origi* 
nal cause, the inflammation evidently 
increasied, either in consequence, or in 
spite of the innumerable remedies applied 
internally and externally. — In vain the 
apothecaiy cleared the passages, in vain 
mercurial ointment^ and blistering, and 
leeches, took their course — the eye grew 
redder and redder, and as red as blood, 
the nose inflamed, and the mother, in 
great alarm for the beauty, as well as 
health of her child, sent for Sir Amyas 
Courtney. He had already won Lady 
Spilsbury's heart, by recommending to 
her the honan tcha, or Tartar tea; which 
enables the Tartars to digest raw flesh, 
and tinges water of a red color. 

Sir Amyas pronounced, that tha young 
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lady had hereditary ner?e85 besooght 
Lady Spilsbury to compose herself^ as- 
sured her the inflammalioii was pdreiy 
symptomatic, and as soon as he could 
subdue the continual nervous indins^ 
tioQ to shrirel up the nose, which he 
trusted he could in time master, aH would 
go well. — Bat Sir Amyas attehded 
erery day for a m<mfh, yet never g9t 
the mastery of this nisrvouia inolination. 
<— Lady Spilsbury then was j^ersuaded 
it could not be tt^rvery it must be rcfv- 
fulUj and she called in Dr. Frompton; 
the man for scrqfida.-^H^ of course con* 
firmed her Ladyship in her opinion ; fof 
a wedc d ■ d nterves atfd Sir Amyas; 
threw in desperate doses of calomel iof 
another month, reduced the poor child to 
what the Hiaid called iuii attomy, and still 
the inflammation increased.-^Lady Spils- 
bury desired a consulfothon of physicians; 
but Dr. Frumpton would not consult 
with Sir Amya(s, nor would Sit Amyas 
consult with Doctor Frumpton.— Lady 
Spilsbury began to dread, that the sight 
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of the eye wotild be injured, and this 
idea terrified the mother almost out of 
her senses. In th^ suspension of authO'* 
rity, which terroi' produces in a familj, 
the lady's maid usually usurps consider* 
able power. 

Now, her Ladyship's maid had beeni 
offdnded by Dr. Frumpton's calling her 
vnf gdod girU and by Sir Amyas Court* 
ney's having oii^ected to a green silk 
bondage. Which she had recommended ; 
so that she could not abide eitheir of l\it 
g^Atliraien, and she was Confident the 
young Ksuly would never get weH^ urtiile 
they had the management of affiiirs; ^e 
btel heard — ^but she'did n6t nlention frbm 
li^om, she was top diplomatic to give up 
her aatiiority,-T^he.bad heard of a youhg 
physician, a Dr. Percys who h«d per* 
fi>ri!ned wonderful great cures in the city, 
aJid had in particular cured a young Iddi^ 
who had an infhtmed eye^ just for lill tfie 
world like Miss Spilsbury's^^-^In this last 
assertion there was, perhapi^, sMne Kttle 
aaggeration ; but it produced a salu- 
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tary effect upon' Lady ^pilsbury's ima*, 
gination ; the footman was immediately 
despatcl^ for Dr. Percy^ an^ ordered 
to make all possible iia^;e. Tbus^ by 
one o£ those petty under plots of life, 
which, often unknown to us, are. con* 
tinually going, on, our yoiing physician 
was brought jnto a si toation, where he had 
an .opportunity of showing his abilities. 
These iavoraUe accidents happen to 
many men, who ane not able c to make 
m^ of them, and thus the geoevsA c6m-> 
I^int. is preferred of want of good for- 
tune, pr of opportunity for tafents to 
distinguish themselves. 

Upon Dr. Percy's arrival at Lady 
Spilsbury's, he immediately pi^ceived, 
that parties ran high^ and that the par- 
tisans w^re all eager to know, whether 
he wQuld pronounce the young lady's 
case to be nervous or scroTuloito. He 
was assailed by a multitude of female 
voices, and requested particularly to at<» 
^nd to innumerable contradictory symp*^ 
toms, before he was permitted even to see 
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his patient. He aitended carefully to 
whatever facts he could obtain, pure 
from opinion and misrepresentation. 
The young lady was in a darkened room, 
he begged to have a little more hgbt ad* 
mitted, though she was in such pain, 
that she could scarcely endure it. Our 
young physician had the great advantage 
of possessing the use of his senses and 
understandings unbiassed by medical 
theories, or by the authority of great 
names: he was not always trying to 
force symptoms to agree with previous 
descriptions, but he was actually able to 
^e, hear, and judge of them, b/s they 
really appeared. .There was a small 
protuberance on the left side of the nose, 
which, on his pressing it, g?ive great 
pain to the child. 

*' Dear me ! ^iss, you- know,*' said 
the maid, " it is not in your nose you 
feel the great > pain .... You know you 
told Sir Amyas Courtney t'other day 
... . that is. Sir .A^myas Courtney toW 
you^ . . ." . ' 
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Dr. Peicy iasisled, that thechiM should 
be permitted to speak for herself; and, 
relieved from the apprehension of not 
saying the thing that she was expected to 
say, she described her present and past 
feelings, — She said, '^ that the pain seemed 
lately to have changed from xvhere it was 
before — that it had changed ever since Dn 
Frumpton's opening his snuff-box near her 
had made her sneeze/' This sneeze was 
thought by all but Dr. Percy, to be a cir* 
cumstance too trivial to be worth mention- 
ing. But on this hint he determined to 
repeat the experiment. He had often 
thought, that many of the pains, which 
are supposed to be symptoms of certain 
diseases, many disorders, which baffle 
the skill of medicine, originate in acci- 
dents, by which extraneous substances 
are taken or forced into different parts of 
the body.-— He ordered some cephalic 
snuff to be administered to the patient. 
— ^All present looked with contempt at 
the physician, who proposed such a 
simple remedy*— — But ioon after the 
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child had sneezed violently and repeat* 
ediy. Dr. Percy saw a littie bit of green 
silk appear, which was drawn from the 
BOfitriU to the patient's great and imme* 
diate rdief— -her brothers and sisters then 
recollected having seen her, two months 
before, stuffing up her nose a bit of green 
ribbon, which she said she liked, because 
it smelt of some perfume. — The cause of 
the inflammation removed, it soon sub* 
sided, the eye and nose recovered their 
natural size and color} aqd every body 
said, '^ who would have thought it ?'* 
All but Dr. Frumpton, and Sir Amyas 
Courtney, wtio, in the face of demon- 
stration, maintained each his own opi- 
nidn ; declaring, that the green ribbon 
had nothing to do with the business. 
The sudden recovery of the child. Sir 
Amyas said, proved to him in the mosi; 
satisfactory manner, that the disease was> 
as he at first pronounced-^ nervous. — 
Dr. Frumpton swore, that scrofula would 
soon break out again in another shape 3 
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and, denouncing vengeance against 
generations yet • unborn, he left Lady 
Spilsbury's children to take the conse- 
quence of trusting to a youngster, 
whose impertinent interference he could 
never forget or forgive.*.— In spite of all 
that the two angry and unsuccessful 
physicians could say, the recovery of 
the child's, eye redounded much to 
Dr. Percy's honor, and introduced him 
to the notice of several men of science 
and celebrityi who . frequented Lady 
Spibbury's excellent dinners. — Even the 
intemperance of Dr. .Frumpton's anger 
was of service, for in consequence of 
his furious assi^rtions, inquiry. was made 
into the circumstances, and the friends 
of Erasmus had then sm. opportunity of 
producing in hi3 defence the Irish porter. 
His causQ contd not.be in better Jiands. 

With that warmth and eloquence of 
gratitude, characteristic of his country, 
the poor fellow ;t;old. his stor^ so a§ to 
touch . evijry b^art. Among others it 
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particularly affected an officer j list re- 
turned from our armies on the Continent^ 
And by him it was the next day repeat- 
ed at the table of a celebrated General, 
when the conversation turned upon the 
conduct of certain army surgeons. Lord 
Oldborough happened to be one of the 
company ; the name of Percy struck his 
ear ; the moment Erasmus waH thus 
brought to his recollection, he attended 
particularly to what the officer was say- 
ing; and, after hearing two circumstances, 
which were so marked with hubianity 
and good sense, his Lordship determined 
to give what assistance he could to the 
rising credit of tbe son of his old friend, 
by calling him in for Lady Oldborough, 
who was in a declining state of health. 

But Sir Amyas Courtney, who had 

long attended her Ladyship, endeavoured 
with all the address of hatred, to preju- 
dice her against his young riv^, and to 
prevent her complying with her Lord's 
request. Depending on her habitual be- 
VOL, ir. L 
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lief, that he was essential to b^ exist* 
enoe. Sir Amyas went so £uraa to declare, 
that if Dr. Percy should be sent for, he 
mnst discontinue his visits. Lord Oki* 
borough) however, whom the appeara&ce 
Of opposition to his will always confirmed 
in his purpose, cut short the matter by a 
few peremptory words. 

Sir Amyas, the soft silken Sir Amyous, 
could not for tm instant stand before the 
terror of Lord Oldborough's eye '^-^ the 
moment he was toM that be was at par* 
feet Itlierty to discootinne kts visits — 
^ his regard .... his attainment . . • . . 
Ms devotion for Lady Oldbocough, pre- 
vented tht possibility of abandoning her 
Ladyship ; he was wiHing to sacrifice his 
private feelings, perhaps, bis private pre- 
judices, his judgment, in short any 
thin^, every thing, sooner than disoblige 
Lord CMdbbrough, or any i^his family.'' 
—Lord Oldborough, satisfied with the 
sabmission, scarcely staid to hear the 
end of the qpeecb, but rang the b^U, 
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ordered that Dr. Percy ^ould be sent 
for, amd ^ent to attend a eabtnet coun- 
cil. 

Lady* Oldborcmgh received faim as it 
might be supposed tbat a rery sickly^ 
very much prejudiced, very proud lady 
of quattty, ^ould receive a .physician 
wtthouft a name, who was forced npon 
her in opposition to hei len^ hahits of 
reliance on her courtly fevortte. Her 
present disease, as Dr. Percy befieved, 
was water apott her chest, and there was 
some chance of having her, by the reme- 
(Ees which have been found successful in 
a first attack of that complaint ; but tSir 
Amyas had pronatonced, that her Lady- 
shrp'sdisorder was merely nerVous spasms^ 
consequent trpon a blKous attack, and 
he could iKJt, or would not, recede from 
his opinion ; his prescriptions, to which 
her Ijadyi^hip devoutly iidhered to the 
last, were all directed agaihst bile and 
nerves. She would not hear of water on 
.the chest, or take any of the reriiedies 
proposed by Dr. Percy. Lady CWdbo- 
L2 
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rough died ten days after he wa$ called 
in.^ — ^Those who knew nothing, of the 
matter, that is> above nine tenths <^ all 
frho taflced about it, affirmed, that poor 
Lady Oldborongh's death wu occa^aon- 
ad hy her fdlowing the rash prescrip? 
ttons of a young physician, who had beea 
forced upon her by XiOrdOldborougb; 
and who, unacquainted with her Lady- 
ihip's constitution, had mistaken the 
nature of her coiQplaint. . All her Lady- 
ship's female relations joined, in this 
dampr, for they were most of them 
friends or partisans of Sir Amyas Court- 
ney. The rank and conspicuous situa- 
tion of Lord Oldborough interested vast 
numbers in the discussion, which was 
carried on in every fashionable circle the 
day after her Ladyship's decease. 

Dr. Percy took a decided step in this 
emergency. He went to the minister, 
to whom no one, frien4 or enemy, had 
ventured to give the slightest hint of the 
reports in circulation. Dr. Percy plainly 
stated the facts, represented that his 
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character and the fieite of his whole life 
were at stake, and besought his Lord<» 
ship to have the truth examined into> 
by eminent and impartial physicians.--^ 
Erasmus was aware of all he hazarded in 
making this request — aware that he must 
hurt Lord Oldborough's feelings — that 
he must irritate him by bringing to his 
view atonoe> and in this critical moment^ 
a number of family cabals, of which he 
was ignorant— aware that Lord Old- 
borough was opprei^ed with business, 
public ^tnd private^ and that, above all 
things, he was impatient of any intru-^ 
sion upon bis hours of privacy. — But dli 
the% subordinate considerations vanished 
before Lord Oldborough's magnanimity. 
Without saying one word, he sat dowi> 
and wrote an order, that proper means 
should be taken, to ascertain the disease 
of which Lady OldborcHigh died. 

The report made, in consequence of' 

this order, by the surgeons, conBrmed 

Dr. Percy's opinion, that her Ladyship's^ 

disease waa water on the ohest^FP^iidi 

13 
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Lord Oldborough took effectual means 
to gire the truth publicity. 

*' You need not thank me, Dr, Percy 
— ^You have a right to expect justice, 
more you will never want. My assist- 
ance mighty it seems, have been inju- 
rious, but can never be necessary to your 
leputation/' 

These few words — ^much from Lord 
Oldborough — and which he took care to 
say when they could be heard by num- 
bers, were quickly circulated.— The 
physicians and surgeons, who had given 
in their report, were zealous in maintain- 
ing the truth ; medical and political par- 
ties were interested in the affair, the name 
of Dr. Percy was joined with the first 
names in the medical world, and re- 
peated by the first people in the great 
world, so that with surprising celerity he 
became known and fashiohabIe.--And 
thus the very circumstance, that threat- 
ened his ruin, was by his civil courage 
and decided judgment^ converted int6 
the means of his rising into eminence. 
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Late one nighty after a hwy and fa- 
tiguiBg day, just as Erasmus had got 
into beds and was settling himself com* 
fortably to sleep^ he heard ajoud knock 
at the door. 

** Mr. Henry, Sir, from Mr. Pan- 
ton's in the city, wishes to apeak with 
you/' 

*VShow him in. S o Old Pantos I 
suppose .... Some indigestion has 
brought him to reason ?'*— 

*^ Oh ! no such thing," interrupted Mr. 
Henry, *^ I would not have disturbed 
you at this tin^e of night for any such 
trifle, but our excellent friend Mr. Gr^ 
sham'' ..... 

<* What of him ?" cried Erasmus^ 
starting up in bed. 

^* Is ill — but whether dangerously or 
not I cannot tell you. An express froo^ 
his house in the country has just arriv^ i 
I heard the letter read, but could »ot 
get it to bring to you. — It was writt^ ta 
Old Panton from Mr. Gresbam's house* 
keeper, without her master's know** 
L4 
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ledge, as, he has no opinion of physicians^ 
she said, except of a young Dr. Percy; 
and did not like to send for him for such 
a trifle as a sore throat, lest it should 
hurt his practice to leave town at this 
season/' 

Erasmiis staid to hear no more^ but 
ordered horses instantly, set out, an(^ 
travelled with all possible expeditibn. 
He had reason to rejoice that he had 
not made a moment's delay^ — He found 
Mr. Gresham actually suffocating from 
a quihsey. — A surgeon had been sent 
for from the next town, but was not 
at home. Erasmus, the instant he saw 
Mr. Gresham, perceiving the danger, 
without saying one syllable, sprang to 
the bed, lanced the throat, and saved 
the life of his valuable friend. — ^The sur- 
geon, who came the next day, said that 
" Dr. Percy ought to have waited for his 
arrival, and that a physician might be 
severely blamed for performing a sur- 
gical operation .... that it was a very 
indelicate thing.'' 
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But Mr. Gresb^m, who had- fallea 
into a comfortable sleep^ did not hear 
him; nor did Dr. Percy, who was writ- 
ing the following letter to> his father : 

'^ • • 

^ ¥^ m m it You will sympathize 
with me, my dear father, and all my 
£riends at home will sympathize in the 
joy I feel at seeing this excellent man^ 
this kind friend, recovering under my 
care. These are some of the happy 
moments which, in my profession, repay 
U5 for years of toiI> disappointment^ and 
sufferings— 'Yes, sufferings — for we must 
suffer with those that suffer— ^We must 
daily and houdy behold every form of 
pain, acute or lingering i: numbers, every 
year of our lives, we must see perish,, 
the victims of incurable disease. We 
are doomed* to: hear the groans of the 
dying, and the lamentations, sometimes 
the reproaches, of surviving friends; often 
aiid often must the candid and humane 
physician deplore the insufficiency of his 
L5 
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art* But there arc successful^ gloriously 
successful moments^ which reward us 
for all the painful duties, all the una- 
vailing regrets of our profession. 

*^ This day — 1 shall recal to my mind, 
whenever my spirits sink, or whenever 
my fortitude begins to fail. — I wish you 
could see the gratitude and joy in the 
looks of all Mr. Gresham's servants.— 
He is much beloved and esteemed. — Hisi 
death wotild have been a public loss, for 
the beneficent use he makes of his 
princely fortune has rendered numbers 
dependent on him for the comforts rf 

life. He lives here in a palace, and 

every thing he has done, whether ia 
building or planting, in encouraging the 
useful or the fine arts, has been done 
with a judicious and magnificent spirit* 
— Surely this man ought to be happy in 
his own reflections, and yet he does not 
seem to me as happy as he deserves to 

be. 1 shall stay here till I sec him 

out of all danger of relapse — He has just 
wakened Adieu— for the present/* 



r 
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In continuation of this letter the fol« 
lowing was written the next day, 
' ** All danger is ov^' — my friend is 
convalescent^ and I shall return to town 
to morrow-^But would you think, my 
dear father, that the real cause of Mr. 
Gresham's being unhappy — is Patron* 
age.: — By accident I made use of that 
word in speaking of Old Panton's quar* 
rel with me, and he cursed the word the 

moment I pronounced it *^ Yes I" he 

exclaimed, ^* It is twice accursed, once 
in the giving, and once in the receiving/* 
~-Tben he began, in a most feeling 
manner, to describe the evils attendant 
upon being a patron. — He has done his 
utmost to relieve and en€X)urage genius 
in distress;, but among all the poets^ 
painters, artists,, and men of letters^. 
whom, in various ways, he has obliged,, 
he has scarcely been able to satisfy the 
luiaity or the expec^tions^ of any.— «^ 
Some have parsed from excessive adU'- 
lation to gross abuse of him — many more 
torment him continually with their com- 

L6; 
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plaints and invectives against eiach other ; 
and, instead of having done goodl>y' his 
l^enerosity, he finds that^ in a variety" of 
instances, of which he detailed the cir- 
Ctimstances, he has done much mischief, 
and, as he says, infinite injury to his 
own peace of mind-^for he has bur- 
dened himself with the care of a number 
of people, who cannot be made happy. 
— He has to deal with men but paitially 
cultivated; with talents^ unaccompanied 
by reason, justice, or liberality of sen- 
timent. — ^With great feeling himself, he 
suffers acutely from all their jealousies 
and quarrels, and from the near and per- 
petual view of the littlenesses by which 
artists too often degrade themselves.-^ — ^ 
Another man in Mr. Gresham's situa^ 
tion would become a misanthropist, and 
would comfort himself by railing against 
the ingratitude of mankind, but this 
would not comfort Mr; Gresham.— He 
loves his fellow-creatures, and sees their 
faults in sorrow rather than in anger. 
i~— -I have known him, and intimately. 
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for a considerable time, and yet I neveir 
heard him speak on this subject but once 
before, when the painter, whom I used 
to call the irritable genius, had carica- 
tured him in return for all his kind-r 
ness. 

*' Though it is not easy to change 
the habits, or to alter the views and ob- 
jects of a man like Mr. Gresham, past 
the meridian of life, yet I cannot help 
flattering myself, that this might be eU 
fected. If he would, by one bold effort^ 
shake off these dependants, the evening 
of his days might yet be serene, and 
happy. He wants friends, not protigSes. 
"•—I have advised him, as soon as his 
strength will permit, to take a little 
tour, which will bring him into your 
part. of the country. He wishes much 
to become acquainted, with all. our fa- 
mily, and I have giyen him a note of 
introduction. You, my dear father, 
can say to him more than I cQuld with 
propriety. , 

*^ Mr. Gresham knows how to Kccept 
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as well as to give. — He allows me to 
have the pleasure of proving to him; 
that, where my friends are concerned, I 
am above pecuniary considerations.—-—* 
My love ta my dear mother, Rosa^^ 
mond,, and Caroline. 

^^ Your afficctionate son, 

Ibough Mr. Gresham would not hurt 
the feelings of his young friend and phy*^ 
sician, by pressing upon him at the mo« 
meut any remuneration,^ or by enteriog^ 
into any ccdculation of the loss he would 
fHStain by his absence from London at 
&i& critical season, he took his own. 
methods o£ justly recompensing Dr,^ 
F^rcy. — Erasmus found at his door,^ the 
day after his r^»rn to town, a jdain, bi^ 
excellent chariot and horses, with a note 
from Mr. Gresham, written in such terms 
as precluded the possibility of refusing 
the oflfer. 

The celebrated London physician,.who 
said that he was not paid for three weeks' 
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attendance in the country, by a draught 
for two thousand pounds; and who> 
when the pen was put into hisownhands> 
wrote four in the place of two, would 
smile in scorn, at the generosity of Mr,. 
Gresham, and the disinterestedness of 
Dr. Percy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Letter from Caroline to Erasmw. 

'^ My Dear Erasmus, 

Your friend and patient^ 
Mr. Greshan)» was so eager to take your 
advice> and so quick in his movements^ 
that your letter^ aanouncing his intended 
visits reached us but a few days before 
his arrival at the Hills.-<^And . . . mark 
how great and little events^ which seem 
to have no possible link of connexion^ 
depend upon one aaother**-Alfred or 
Mr. Gresham must have sat up all night, 
or slept on the floor, had not Alfred^ 
that morning, received a letter from 
Mrs. Hungerford, summoning him to 
town to draw her son's marriage settle- 
ments. — It is thought that Col. Hunger-* 
ford, whose Leave of absence from his. 
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regiment has, by special favor, been re- 
peatedly removed, will be very soon sent 
abroad. — Lady Elizabeth Pembroke, has, 
therefore, consented to his urgent desire 
for their immediate union; and Alfred 
will, I am sure, give them as little reason 
as possible to complain of the law's 
delay. Lady Elizabeth, who has all 
that decision of mind and true courage^ 
which you know is so completely com» 
patible with the most perfect gentleness 
of disposition and softness, even timidity 
of manners, resolves to leave all her re- 
lations and friends, and to go abroad. 
She says, she knew vi^hat sacrifices she 
must make in marrying a soldier, and 
she is prepared to make them without 
hesitation or repining. 

** And now to return to your friend, 
Mr. Gresham.-^The more we see of him 
the more we like him. Periiaps he bribed 
our judgment a little at first by the kind, 
afiectionate manner in which he spoke 
of you ; but, independently of this pre* 
possession^ we should, I hope» soon 
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have discovered his merit. He is a good 
English merchant. Not a * M. Friport, 
qui sgait d&fmer, mats qui ne sgait pas vivre^* 
but a well-bred, well-informed gentle* 
man, upright, liberal, and benevolent, 
without singularity or oddities of any 
sort. His quiet, plain manners, free 
from ostentation, express so well the 
kind feelings of his mind, that I prefer 
them infinitely to what are called po«- 
Ushed nannens. Last night Rosamond 
wbA I were amusing ourselves bycon<? 
trasting him with our recollection of the 
polished M, de TourviUe — but as you 
were not at home at the memorable time 
of the shipwreck, and of M. de Tour- 
Ttlle's visit, you camiot feel the force of 
our parallel between these two beings^ 
the most dissimilar I have ever seen — 
au English merchant puid a diplomatic 
Frenchman. — ^You will ask, what put it 
iuto our heads ti> make the comparison ? 
A slight circumstance, which happened 
yesterday evening.— —Rosanoond was 
showing Mr. Gresham some of my draw- 
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iDgs, and among them the copy of that 
beautiful miniature in M. de Tourville's 
snuff-box — ^My father told him the his- 
tory of Euphrosyne, of her German 

prince, and Count Albert, ^Mr. Gr©» 

sham's way of listening struck us, by 
it's contrast to the manner of M. de 
Tourville — and this led us on tt> dr^w a 
parallel between their characters.— 
Mr. Gresham, instead of shrugging his 
shoulders, and smiling disdainfully*-^ike 
the Fr^ichman, at the Quixotism of the 
young nobleman, who lost his favor at 
court by / opposing the passion of his 
prince, was touched with Count Albert's 
disinterested character ; and quke for- 
getting, as Rosamond observed, to c<mi- 
pliment me upon my picture of Eupbro*- 
syne, he laid down the miniature with a 
negligence, of which M.. de iTourville 
never would have t^een guilty, and went 
on eagerly lb tell some exceHeut traits of 
the Count.-^For instance, when he was 
a very young man in the Prussian 
or Austrian service, I forget which^i 
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in the heat of an engagement he bad his 
sabre lifted over the head of one of the 
enemy's officers^ when« looking down» 
he saw that the oflQicer's right arm was 
broken* The Count immediately stop* 
ped« took hold of the disabled officer's 
bridle^ and led him off to a place of 
safety.-*— *This and many other anec-r 
dotes Mr. Gresham heard^ when he spent 
scMcne time on. the Continent a few years 
ago, whilst he was transacting some com** 
mercial business.— ^^He had full op* 
portunitiea of learning. tbc opinions of 
different parties ^ and he says» A^i it 
was the prayer of all the good and wise 
in Germany^ whenever the hereditary 
prince should succeed to the throne^^ 
that Count Albert Altenberg might be 
his minister. 

^^ By the by» Mr. Gxesham,. though 
be is rather an elderly man, and looks, 
remarkably cool and compdied, shows 
all the warmth of youth, whenever any of > 
his feelings are touched. He has enthu« 
s|asjn of character, thongb npt of man^ 
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ner. M. de Tourville had enthusiasm of 
manner, but not of character* 

^^ I wish you could see how much my 
father is pleased with your friend. — ^He 
has frequently repeated— that Mr. 6re« 
sham, long as he has been trained in the 
habits of mercantile life, is quite free 
from the spirit of monopoly in smaH or 
great affairs. My father rejoices, that 
his son has made such a friend.' — Rosa- 
mond charged me to leave her room to 
write to you at the end of my letter ; 
but she is listening so intently to some* 
thing Mr. Gresham is telling her^ that 
I do not believe she will write one line. 
I hear a few words, which so much excite 
my curiosity, that I must go and listen 
too— —Adieu. 

** Affectionately yours, 

" CAROLINi PeRCT-*^ 

Anolhei^ letter from Caroline to Eras* 
mus, dated some weeks after the yre-« 
ceding : 
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Tuesday, UtL 
*^ Yes, my dear Erasmus, your friend, 
Mr. Gresham, is still with us; and he 
dedarest that he ha& not^ . for many 
yearly been so happy as since he came 
here. He is now sufficiently intimate in 
this family to speak of himself, and of 
his owa fillings aiod plans. You, who 
know wbai a horror he has of egotism, 
will consider this as a strong proof of 
Tm Uking us, and of his confidence in 
our regajrd. He has mlated many of the 
instances, wbich:^ I snppose> he told you, 
of the ingratitude and dis^pokitments 
he has met with from persons whom h^ 
attempted to $erve.*-*He has kept us all^ 
ffti hours, Bx>samond especially, in a 
state of alternate pity and indignation* 
For all that has happened, he blames 
himself more than he blames any one 
else; and with a mildness and candor, 
which makes us at once admire and love 
hin^ headverjts to th^ causes of l)is own 
disappointments 
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*^ My father has spoken to him as 
freely as you could desire. He has 
urged, that as far as the ptiblic gopd is 
concerned, free cosipetition is more 
advantageous to the arts and to artists^ 
than any private patronage can he. — ^-^ 

** If the productions have real merit, 
they wiU make tbcii^ own way-- — -|f 
th^ have not merits they oh^ ht not to 
make their wzj^ — ^And the is^ame argu- 
ment he has apptied to literary naerife, 
omd to the merit, generally speaking, of 
persons as weH as of thingSi. He has also 
plainly tdd Mr. Gresbam^ that he co»d« 
siders the trade of a patron as one of the 
most thankless, as it is the lea^t useful, 
^ all trades. 

« ASl this bad made juch an impress 
sion upoA yoar caodid friei^, that he 
bas.decktr^ it to be his determination 
to have no m«e prot^gfees,— convinced 
that it is miiich b^ter to leave aptists and 
men of letters to advance themselves by 
Ifaeir own efforlSi mid to l?t the comjp^ 
tition of talents work fairly without the 
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interference^ or^ as he expressed it^ any 
of the bounties and dratebacks of patron* 
age. ^ But then/ he added, with a 
sigh» ^ I am an isolated being — ^Am I to 
pass the remainder of my days without 

objects of interest or affection While 

Constance Panton was a child, she was 
an object to me, but now she must live 
with her parents, or she will marry, at 
all events she is rich, — and is my wealth 
to be only for my selfish gratification? 
— How happy you are, Mr. Percy, who 
have such an amiable wife, such a large 
family, and so many charming domestic 
objects of affection ! * — 

** Mr. Gresham then walked away 
with my father to the end of the room> 
and continued his conversation in a low 
voice, to which I did not think I ought 
to listen, so I came up stairs to write to 
you.-— —I think you told me> that Mr. 
Gresham had suffered some disappoint- 
ment early in life, which prevented his 
marrying ; but if I am not mistaken, his 
mind now turns again to the hopes of 
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4(>mestic happiness. — If I am not vtnfh 
takdUj Rosamond has made an impres- 
sion on his heart. I have been as con- 
veniently and meritoriously deaf^ blind^ 
and stupid for some time past^ as possible. 
— But though I shut my eyes, «nd stop 
my ears, yet my imagination will act,; 
and I can only say to myself, as we used 
to do when we were children, 

** I will not think of it till it comes, 
that I may have the pleasure of the suv- 

*^ Affectionately yours, 

'' Caroline Percy.** 

Caroline was right — Rosamond had 
made a great impression upon Mr. Gre- 
sham's heart. — His recollection of the 
difference between his age and Rosa- 
mond^s, and his consciousness of the 
want of the gayety and attractions of 
youth, rendered him extremely diffident, 
aqd for some time suppressed his passion, 
at least delayed the declaration of his 
attachment* But Rosamond seemed 

VOL. II. M 
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evidently t6 like his company arid con* 
versation, and she showed that degree of 
esteem and interest for him, which, he 
flattered himself, might be improved into 
a more tender affection. He ventured 
to make his proposal— He applied first 
to Mrs. Percy, and entreated that sh^ 
would make known his sentiments to her 
daughter. 

When Mrs. Percy spoke to Ros&mond, 
she was surprised, by the very decided 
refusal which Rosamond immediately 
gave. Both Mrs. Percy and Caroline 
were inclined to think, that Rosamond 
had not only a high opinion of Mr. Gre-^ 
sham, but that she had felt a preference 
for him, which she had never before showii 
for any other person-^and they thought 
that, perhaps, some refinement of de- 
licacy about accepting his large fortune, 
or some fear that his want of high birth, 
and what are called good connexions, 
MTOuld be objected to by her father a»d 
mother, might be the cause of this re- 
fusal. Mrs. Percy felt extremely aftx- 
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ious to explain her own sentiments, and 
fullj to understand Rosamond's feelings. 
— In this anxiety Caroline joined most 
earnestly^ all the kindness, sympathy, 
and ardent affection, which Rosamond 
had ever shown for her, when the in- 
terests of her heart were in question, 
were strong in Caroline's recbllection, 
and these were now fully returned. 
Caroline thought Mr. Gresham was too 
old for her sister, 'but she considered that 
this objection, and all others, shoftid 
yield to Rosamond's own opinion and 
taste* She agreed with her mother in 
imagining, that Rosamond was not quite 
indifferent to his merit and to his attach* 
ment. 

Mrs. Percy began by assuring Rosa* 
mond, that she should be left entirely at 
liberty to decide according to her own 
judgment and feelings. — 

*^ You have seen, my dear, how your 

father and I have acted towards your 

sister j and you may be sure, that we shall 

show you equal justice. Though parents 

m2 
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are accused of always rating ^ a good 
estate above a faithful lover/ yet you 
will recollect, that Mr. Barclay's good 
estate did not induce us to press his suit 
with Caroline. Mr. Gresham has a large 
fortune; and, to speak in Lady Jane 
Granville's style, it must be acknow- 
ledged, my dear Rosamond, that this 
would be a most advantageous match; 
but for this very reason we are parti- 
cularly desirous, that you should deter- 
mine for yourself — At the same time let 
me tell you, that I am a little surprised 
by the promptness of your decision — Let 
me be sure that this negative is serious 
— Let me be sure, that I rightly under- 
stand you, my Love — Now, when only 
your own Caroline is present, tell me 
what are your objections to Mr. Gre- 
sham?*' 

Thanks for her mother's kindness; 
thanks, repeated, with tears in her eyes, 
w^ere, for a considerable time, all the 
answer that could be obtained from Ro- 
samond. At length, she said : 
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^^ Without havittg any particular ob- 
jection to a person, surely, if I cannot 
Jove him, that is sufficient reason for my 
not wishing to marry him/* 

Kosamond spoke these words in so 
feebte a tone, and with sa much hesf- 
tation> coloring at the same time so 
much, that her mother and sister were 
stiH uncertain how they were to under- 
stand her if — and Mrs. Percy replied r 

*• Undoubtedly, my dear, if you can- 
not love him — but that is the question. 
Is it quite certain that you cannot love 
him ?'• 

** Oh F quite certain .... 1 believe.^* 

•* This certainty seems to have come 
very suddenly,'* said her mother, smil- 
ing. 

** What can you mean^ mother i^** 

** I mean, that you did not show any 
decided dislike to him tilt within these 
few hours, my dear.'* 

** Dislike !— I don't fee! .... I hope 
I don't show any dislike — I am sure I 
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should be very ungrateful On the 

fccitfrary ... It would be impossible for 
^y body, who its good for any things to 
dislike Mr. Gresham." 

" Then you can neither like him, nor 
dislike him ? — You are in a state of ab- 
solute indiiference/* 

«* That, is, except . . .gratitude — ^gm- 
titude for all his kindness to Erasmus^ 
and for his partiality to me — gratfitude I 
certainly feel." 

*^ And esteem ?" 

** Yes; to be sure, esteem."— 

"And I think,'V continued her mo- 
ther, '" that before he committed this 
'crime of proposing for you, Rosamond, 
you used to show some of the indigna- 
tion of a good friend against those un^ 
grateful people who used him so ill.*' 

^* Indignation ! yes," interrupt^ Ro- 
samond, " who could avoid feeling in- 
dignation ?" 

** And pity ? — ^I think I have heard 
you express pity for poor Mr. Gresham^* 
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*' Well, Ma'am, because he really 
was very much to be pitied — Don't you 
tbink so r 

** I dp — and pity • . . you know to 
wbajt it is akin?" s^id Mrs. Percy, 
smiling. 

** No, indeed, mother, you need not 
smile — nor you, Caroline — for the sort 
of pity which 1 feel is not akin to . . . it 
was merely pity by itself, plain pity — 
W^y should people imjagioe aod insist 
upon it» tl)at more i^ felt tbap k ex- 
pressed ?'' 

V. My dear,'' said Mrs, Percy, ** I 
dQ not insist u[K)n your feeling more 
than you really do — But let us see — You 
are in a state of absolute indifference, 
and yet you feel esteem, indignatioti, 
pity — How is this, Rosamond? How 
cm thi^ be ?'* 

" Very easily. Ma'am, because, by 
absolute indifferei>ce, I mean .... Oh ! 
you know very well what I mean . . . 
absQlote indifference as to .... ♦ J' 
m4 ■ 
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** Ldve, perhaps, is the word which 
you cannot pronounce this morning** — 

" Now, mother! ^Now Caro- 
line ! You fancy that I love him 

But only tell why, supposing there 

were any if in the case on my side . . . 
tell me only why I should refuse him ?" 

" Nay, my dear, that is what we wait 
ta hear from you," said Mrs. Percy. 

** Then I will tell you why," said 
Rosamond — " In the first place, Mr. 
Oresham has a large fortune, and I have 
none. And I have the greatest horror of 
the idea of marrying for money, or of the 
possibility of it's being suspected, that I 
might do so." 

** I thought that was the fear !" cried 
Caroline^ *« but, my dear Rosamond, 
with your generous mind you know it is 
quite impossible, that you should marry 
from interested motives." 

•* Absolutely impossible," said her 
mother. ^* And when you are sure of 
your own mind^ it would be weakness^ 
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my dear« to dread the suspicions of 
others, even if such were likely to be 
formed" — 

^^ Oh! do not, my dearest Rosa- 
mond,*' said Caroline, taking her sister^s 
hand, pressing it between hers, and 
speaking in the most urgent, almost sup- 
pHcating tone, do not, generous as you 
are, sacrifice your happiness to mistaken 
delicacy !" 

^^ But" ■ said Rosamond, after ar 

moment's silence — ** But you attribute 
more than I deserve to my delicacy and 
generosity. I ought not to let you think 

me so much better thaa I really am 

I had some other motives ^You will 

think them very foolish . . . very ridi- 
culous . . . perhaps^. wrong But you 

are so kind and indulgent to me, mo* 
ther, that I will tell you all my follies. 
— I do not like to marry a man who is' 
not a hero Y our are very good not to 
laugh, Caroline." 

'^ Indeed, I am too seriously interested.- 
afe present to* laugh" — said Carolines 
M.5 
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- " .And you must be sensible/' conti- 
nued Rosamond^ <^ 4iat I could npt, by 
any effort of imagination^ or by any il- 
lusion of love, convert a man of Mr, 
Gresbam's time of life and appearance, 
with his wigi and sob^ kind of under- 
standing, into a hero." 
. '* As to the wig," replied Mrs. Percy, 
** you will recollect, that both Sir Charles 
Grandison and Lovelace wore wigs — Bat, 
wy dear, granting that a man cannot, 
in these days, be a hero in a wig; and 
granting, that a hero cannot, or should 
not, have a sob^r^ understanding, will. 
you give me leave to ask, whether you 
have positively determined^ that .none 
but heroes and heroines should live, or: 
l^ve, or marry, or. be happy in this 
iportal world ?" 

" Heaven forbid 1" ss^id Rosamond,^ 
** particularly as I am not a heroine.". 

<* And as only a few hnndr^ milHoitf 
of people in the world are in the same' 
condition,^' added Mrs, Percy.— r 

'' And those, perhaps, not the lea^ 
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happy of hiunao bemgs^" said Caroliae 
-^^^ fie that as i1^ may, I think k cannot 
be denied, that Mr. Gresham has, in a 
high degree, one of the qnaliAies which 
ongbt to distinguish a heco/' 

*' What ^'' said Rosamond, eagerly. 
. " Generosity," replied Caroline — 
^ and bis large fortune, puts it in hid 
power ta show that quality npon a scale^ 
more extended than is usually allowed^ 
even to the heroes of romance." 

'^ True — very true"-*^aid Hosamoiui^ 
smiling*-**^^ generosity might make a hero 
of hinv if he were not . . . ; , a hierohant 
... a merchant ! — A Percy ought not to 
marry a merchant." 

*« Perhaps,, my dear," said Mrs. Per- 
cy, *^ you don't know that half, at least, 
of all the nobility in England, have 
married into the famiUes of merchants^ 
^erefore, in the opinion of half the no- 
bility of England, there can be nothing 
discreditable or derogatory in such aa 
aMismce/'^^ 

^^ 1 know. Ma'am, .suoh things are. 
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but, then, you will allow, they are 
usually done for money, and that makes 
the matter worse. If the sons of noble 
Camilies marry the daughters of mercan- 
tile houses, it is merely to repair the fa* 
mily fortune. But a nobleman has great 
privileges. — If be marry beneath himself, 
his low wife is immediately raised by her 
wedding-ring to an equality with the 
high and mighty husband — her name is 
forgQtten in her title, — her vulgar rela- 
tions are left in convenient obscurity ; 
the husband never thinks of taking no- 
tice of them 5 and the wife,^ of course, 
may let it alone if she pleases — But. a 
woman, in our rank of life, usually bears 
her husband's name^and must also beai^ 
, all his relations, be they ever: so vulgar* 
— Now, Caroline, honestly— how should 
you like this?" 

" Honestly, not at aB," said Caro- 
line; ** but as we cannot have every 
thing we like, or avoid every thing we 
dislike in life, we must balance the good 
against the evil, when we are ta make 
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our choice — And if I found certain ami- 
able, estimable qualities in a character^ 
I think that I might esteem, love, and 
marry him^ even though he had a vul- 
gar name> and vulgar connexions. I 
fairly acknowledge, however, that it 
must be something superior in the man's 
character, which could balance the ob- 
jection to vulgarity in my mind*'* 

*^ Very well, my dear,'* said Rosa- 
mond, " do you be a martyr to vulga- 
rity and philosophy, if you like it — but 
excuse me, if you please — Since you, 
who have so much strength of mind, 
iairly acknowledge, that this objection \s 
barely to be overcome by jrour utmost 
efforts, do me the favor, do me the jus^- 
tice, not to expect from me a degree of 
civil courage quite above my powers/* 

Caroline, still believing that Rosa- 
mond was only bringing forward all the 
objections that might be raised against 
her wishes, replied — 

*^ Fortunately^ my dear Roswnond, 
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you ar6 tiot caUed npoa tor wy suck 
effort pf phUofiOphy, Cor Mr. Gresham is. 
not vulgar, , aor is even his niune vulgar, 
and he oannot hav^ any vdgar relattoas^ 
because be has 00 relations of any de- 
scriptkm-r*I heard h»n aay, the other 
day, that he was an isolated being.'* — ' 

*< That is a conafort/' saM RpsamoBd, 
laughing, <^ that is a great thing iaft^is. 
ioifot — ^but if he has not relatioos be has 
conne}ciof)s. What 4o y)ou tWivk cC 
those horrible Pantons/ Tthis instant I 
think I see Old Pantoa cooling, hiznsd^ 
. — .virig piushed back'^^-afaistooat unfanxt^ 
toned — and protuberimt Mrs. Pantoa 
with ber bay wig and artifictial iflowers^ 
And not the Pantons osily,^ but you^ may 
be sure there are hordes of St. Mary 
Axe cockneys, that would pour £9rth t^n 
Mrs. Gtesham^ with o^rerwfeeUniaag fixpce,, 
and with partnership and oid-acqaaiat* 
ance-isake claims upon her public no* 
tice and private intimacy-— Come ! come,, 
oiy dear Caralme^ donH speak gainst 
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your conscience— You know you never 
could withstand the hordes of vulga^ 

** These vulgarians in buckram/' said 
Caroling, " have grown from two to two 
hundred in a trice, in your imagina- 
tion, Rosamond---but consider that OM ' 
Pantbri, against whom yon have soch a^ 
invincible hooror, will, now that be has 
quarrelled with Erasmus, probably very 
soon eat himself out of the world;' md. 
I don't see that you are bound to Mn 
Grresham's^ead partner's widow — 1« thia* 
your only objection to Mr. Griesham ?''— 

** My only objection ! — Oh \ noj don't 
flatter yourself, that in* killing Oid Pan* ^ 
ton you have struck of all my objic-' 
tions — Independently of vulgar relations^,' 
or connexions, my grand dbjection re* 
mains^-But I will address myself to my 
mother, for you are not a good peTsoft 
for judging of prejudices — You rfeally 
don't understand them, my dear Caro- 
Uaj&— One mJgtet b» Welltalfc to Socrates 
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— You go to work with logic, and get 
ODQ between the horns of a wicked di- 
lemma directly — 1 will talk to my mo- 
ther, she understands prejudices/' 

** Your mother thanks you/^ said 
Mrs. Percy, smiling, " for your opinioa 
of her understanding." — 

<* My mother is the most indulgent 
of mothers, and besides, the most can* 
did, and, therefore^ I know she will 
confess to me, that she herself cherishes 
a little darling prejudice in &vor of birth 
uid family, a leetle prejudice ... welt 
covered by good nature and politeness 
• . . but still a secret, invincible anti-^ 
pathy to low-boru people." 

«' To low-bred people, I grant." 

** Oh ! mother ! you are upon your 
candor ; my dear mother, not only low- 
bred, but low-born, — confess you have 
a, what shall I call it ? . . . an indispo^ 
sition towards low-born people." 

" Since you put me upon my candor,** 
said Mrs. Percy, ** I am. afraid I must 
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confess^ that I am conscious of a little of 
the aristocratic weakness you impute to 
mer 

*' Impute! — No imputation in my 
opinion/' cried Rosamond. " I do not 
think it any weakness.*' 

'' But I do—" said Mrs. Percy, " I 
consider it as a weakness ; and bitterly 
should I reproach myself, if I saw any 
weakness, any prejudice of mine, influ- 
ence my children injuriously in the most 
material circumstance of their lives, and 
wher6 their happiness is at stake. — So, 
nay dear Rosamond, let me entreat . . .'* 

*^ Oh I mother, don't let the tears 
come into your eyes, and without any 
entreaties, I will do just as you please." 

*' My love," — said Mrs. Percy, " I 
have no pleasure but that you should 
please yourself— *and judge for yourself 
— without referring to any prepossession 
of mine, — And, lest your imagination 
should deceive you as to the extent of 
my aristocratic prejudices, let me ex* 
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plain. T\i^ mdisposUion^ which I haw 
acknowledge 1 feel towards low^bori^ 
people, arifees, I believe, chiefly from 
my takir\g it ibr granted^ tiiat they can- 
not be tkoroughJy well-bred. I h^v^ 
accidentally seen examples, of people (rf 
inferior birth, who, though they had 
rtseo to high station, an<t fchoiligh tb^y 
had acquired, in a certain 4^gree>, polite 
manners, and had beea. ioetanK)rpbQse4 
by fashion, to all outward appearance^ 
into perfect gentry, yet betrayed . $qiw 
marks of their origin, or of their early 
education, whcDever their passions or 
their interests were touched : thea socne 
awkward gesture, some vulgar expres* 
sion, some mean or ipercen£U*y sentit 
ment, somie habituai conlracUop of mindi 
recurred.'* 

" True, true ! mosi: Irue !** cried Ro** 
samond, — " It requires two geoeratious, 
at least, to v^^sb out. tho Btaij^ of vuU 
garity. Neither a.g^ntlemim j»or a geo^ 
tiBwomap cap be JOMde in i^s ibim tiM 
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generations. Therefore, I liever will 
marry a low-born man, if he bad tvtfy 
perfection under the sun.^ 

** Nay, my dear, that rs too strong,'* 
said Mr^. Percy. — ** Hear me, my dear- 
est Rosamond. I was going to tell you, 
thfet myexpeHence ha« been so limited, 
that. I am not justified in drawing from 
^ it any general conclusion.— And eren 
to the most positive and rational ge« 
ner^l rules, you know there are excep- 
tiolls. ' * 

^^ That is a fine general softening 
clause,*' said Rosamond, ^' but now po- 
sitively, mothef, vfould y6u have ever 
consented to marry a merchant ?'* 

*\ Certainly, my ' dear, 'if your father 
had been a merchant, I should have 
married him,'* replied Mrs. Percy. 

** Well, I- except my father. To put 
the question more &iriy, may I ask, do 
you wish that your daughter should 
marry a merchant ?'' 
' ^^ As I endeavored to explain to you 
before, that depends entirely upon whart 
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the merchant is> and upon what my 
daughter feels for him/' 
Rosamond sighed. 

" I ought to observe, that merchants 
are now quite in a different class from 
what they were at the first rise of com-- 
merce in these countries," continued her 
mother. — ^' Their education^ their ha- 
bits of thinking, knowledge^ and man- 
ners, are improved,^ and, consequently, 
their consideration, their rank in society, 
is raised. In our days, some of the best 
informed, most liberal, and most respect- 
able men in the British dominions^ are 
merchants.— I could not, therefore^ ob- 
ject to my daughter's marrying a mep- 
chant^ but I should certainly inquire 
anxiously what sort of a merchant be 
was. — I do not mean, that I should in- 
quire whether he was concerned in this 
or that branch of commerce, but whe^ 
ther his mind was free from ewery thing 
mercenary and illiberal. — I have done 
so with respect to Mr. Gresham, and I 
can assure you solemnly, that Mr. Gee- 
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4sham's want of the advantage of high 
birth is completely counterbalanced in 
my opinion by his superior qualities. I 
see in him a cultivated^ enlarged, gene- 
rous mind. — I have seen him tried, virhere 
his passions and his interests have been 
nearly concerned, and I never saw in 
him the slightest tincture of vulgarity, 
in manner or sentiment. Therefore, my 
dear daughter, if he has made an impres- 
sion on your heart, do not, on my ac- 
count, conceal or struggle against it; 
because, far from objecting to Mr. Gre- 
sham for a son-in-law, I should prefer 
him to any gentleman or nobleman, who 

had not his exalted character." 

<* There !" cried Caroline, with a look 
of joyful triumph, " there ! my dear 
Rosamond, now your heart must be 
quite at ease ! "— - 

But looking at Rosamond at this mo« 
mentj she saw no expression of joy or 
pleasure in her countenance; and Caro- 
line was now convinced, that she had 
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been mistaken about Rasamtmd'n ifeet- 
ings.— 

" Really and truly, mother^ you think 
all tiris/' 

'* ReaHy and tnily, my dear, no mo- 
ttve upon earth would maioe me disguise 
my opinions, or palliate e\*eii my preju- 
dices, when you thus consult me, and 
depend upon my truth. — And now, th^t 
I have wild this much; I will say no 
incnre, lest I should bias you on the other 
side : I will leave you to yonr own ex- 
cellent undersftanding.*' 

Rosamond's affecttonate heart was 
touched so by her mother's kindness, 
that ^e could not for some mimites, 
repress' her tears. When she recovered 
her voice, she assured Ijer mother and 
Caroline, with a seriousness and an earn- 
est frankness, which at once convinced 
Ihem of her truth* that she had not the 
slightest partiality for Mr. Gresham, 
"She said, she had feared, that her friends 
miglit wish for the match, and that be- 
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ing donseious, she had no objection to 
make ib Mr. Gresham, except that she 
(Jould not love him ; she had hesitated 
for want of a better reason, when her 
mother first began this cross-examination. 
Relieved by this thorough explanation^ 
and by the conviction that her father, 
mother, and sister, were perfectly satis- 
fied with her decision, Rosamond was 
dt ease, as far as she herself was con- 
cerned. But she still dreaded to see 
Mr. Gresham again. She was exces- 
sively sorry to have given him pain, and 
ihe feared ndt a little, that in rejecting 

the lov6r she shoUId lose the friend. 

' Kir. Gresham, however, was of too 
geheh)us a character to cea^e to be the 
friend of the woman he IdVed, merely 
because fehe could nbt return his passion 
— It is wounded pride, not disappointed 
iffectioi^> thiit turns immediately from 
' I6ve to hatred. 

Aosatfxond wai^ ^pstred the pain of 
seeing Mr. Gf^h^ib again at this time> 
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for be left the HiIIs» and set out imme* 
diately for London^ where he was re- 
called by news of the sudden death of 
his partner. Old Mr. Panton had been 
found dead in his bed^ after having sup- 
ped inordinately the preceding night 
upon eel-pie. It was indispensably ne- 
cessary, that Mr.Gresham should at- 
tend at the opening of Panton's will, 
and Mrs. Panton wrote to represent this 
in urgent terms. Mr. Henry was gone 
to Amsterdam -, he had, for some time 
previously to the death of Mr. Panton, 
obtained the partnership's permission to 
go over to the Dutch merchants, their 
correspondents in Amsterdam, to fill a 
situation in their house, for which his 
knowledge of the Dutch, French, and 
Spanish languages eminently qualified 
him. 

When Mr. Henry had solicited this 
employment, Mr. Gresham liad been 
unwilling to part with him, but had 
yielded to the young man's earnest en- 
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treaties^ and to the idea that thts change 
would^ in a lucrative point of view, be . 
materially for Mr. Henry's advantage.-— 
Some apology to tlie lovem c^romance 
may be expected for this abrupt tran- 
ation from the affairs of the heart to 
the affairs of the eowitikig^boike, but so 
it is in real life — We are sorry, but we 
Cannot help it — .We have neither senti- 
ments n^r saqneto re94^*fer e^ery oc- 
casion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Letter from Alfred. 

This appetn to have been written some months 
after the yacaUon spent at the Hills. 

^ CHi! thoughtless mortals^ ever blind to fate» 
^ Too soon d^ectedy and too soon elate*'* 

" You remember, I am 
sure, my dear father, how angry we 
were some time ago with that man, 
whose name I never would tell ycm, the 
man whom Rosamond called Counsellor 
Nameless^ who snatched a good point 
from me in arguing Mr. Hauton's 
cause. This very circumstance has been 
the means of introducing me to the no- 
tice of three men, all eminent in their 
profession, and each with the same incli- 
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nattOQ to senre me^ according to their re- 
spective pow6rs.-^A solicitor,*-^ abarris- 
ter> and a judge.--^Solicttor Babington; 
(by the by; pray tell Ro3ambnd in answer 
to her question^ whether' there is an ho- 
nest attomey~that there are no. such 
things as attorruifs now in England^ they 
are all turned into solicitors and agents^ 
just as every shap is become a warehouse, 
and every service a situation) — Solicitor • 
Babington^ the solicitor employed agaitist 
us in that suit» a man who knows^ with- 
out practbing Ihem^ all the tricks of the 
trade^ and who is a thoroughly honest 
man> saw the trick that was played by 
Namekssy and took occasion afterwards 
to recommend me to several of his own 
clients. Upon the strength of this point 
briefs appeared on my table^ day after 
day — ^two guineas^ three guineas — five 
guineas! oondfbrtable sight! — But far 
more comfortablef, more gratifying the 
kindness of Counsellor Friend-^A more 
benevolent manneverexisted.— Jamsure 
N2 



the proffasflioa of tiM 1^. hwt:ii<»l aau^ 
tracted his-b^art^ aod^^tyou nevev saBt 
oi; can ccmceiiie a iaac^ m^rt intent «{>qi^ 
hiBLbiiifuia8B4~Ji brikve ke eatsf, dciiiks/ 
aad.sleapB opoii lawi; he li^» the rapisU-^ 
tiaii^ in oonscquenoe^ of. bains one o£ the 
80«Mfe&ijbof ourlawyeriSn-^thebeibopiBki^ 
laEngtand.— -H&deeais: to^tiiak6.tbe:cao9e' 
ofefery dient Us owii, and\ is ag.a]ixk>tti 
as* i£ his priyaie property d^ei|d^ on' 
the ftte of eacli ntit. He-^eM me a ^ne> 
example of labor^ peniwaranoe^ pro&B*^ 
sionatenduiiiasm^ andnwtitwie^ If9 in* 
oifeof the.Terf bMi fiiends^ayoang lar^* 
yer like 916, coaM havte^hei^^^'nyeiHi tik» 
way I shonldigo, aad ke^sima in it by 
sbowing that it is. nob a matt^'Ofiofaancte, 
but of certainty, that thia^ tbciFightTdad> 
to forluaei and to £enne; ' ^ . 

^t Mr. Friend has som«liniai awli^of 
paying a. eonipliinent^ al^^if be was niak'* 
ing a reproach^ and of doing ^i-favw/ as^ 
axnattei" of course^— Just liow, I mat 
him^ aiKi ^li propos to sKMae^obsefvatioiis^ 
I happened to makeU)!! a cause^ in which 



he is >eiijg8^^,^-i>He traid t» me, >aa Hhe 
Wft6 hatf ^vgty, ilMtogh ■! ieite^ he was 
thoroughly pleased, 

**' • Quick piaAs*, yOt, 4o I see you 

have-'^btit htke care ! — In your profession 

'tis often * Most haste, worst speed'— 

f^ot ^t«t' #htik Hieipe fare 'happjr-ex- 

%t^Mftinl^ ek^ilii)^ «f lawyttr^, *who M#e 

«e^k^ judll^ttleflt *Wkh «»>itt in^MMiry 

#fth ^bitiiib and 4hw wikK «l<6^ulett^. 

' Sit 1Ai«Bci iliiitbnce» liM liM-e, ¥ery i^rd ; 

-l^f. ffod rar$^«f'«li6^^«e wvVtfe'Mjriit^. 

Ihifer^fiSiie iihM; ^tfh 4ttiA tb isn^^^i ^bM 

4 will i^i'Odlid^yibu C6 dii6<df tBeiti i&- 

-Options." •• ■ ■ ■■•■ ^ '■ •'• ' '. 

«* The^jersdh iD'qttesttdti, I «Tf>ih%, .Ss 
the Ldr^ dhl^lJu^icie^iitna B^d <ioillM 
ndt deiiie<aigTMterfatbr IhiEm to intHft- 
dudeinetd'^D^ SVhiotai, aS yote-know, 1 
Ikave td(% ^HiikM iix p^^^, at)4 wi»i 
WhMtaj indepiidently bf ^h)hi>i^b!fessiottAl 
ttdVairtAjje, 1 JMivfe wde^y %}shed to l« 
acquainfted. > < • 

*' I have *<Seh toTd . . . / 1 tiaiiBot tell 
-yb^ ^at-^lo*- ,hi&r«>'a:tiie belUtttai). — ^I 
N3 
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don't wonder ^ the choleric man' knock- 
ed down the postmaa for blowing his horo 
in his ear. 

"Abruptly yours^ 

" AimiD Peecy." 



, Alfred had good reason to desire to be 
acquainted with this Lord Chief Justice* 
SoQoe iFrencb writer says, " Siu^Ufaut 
plier les gran4es ailes de tiloquence pofir 
entrer dans un salon.'' — ^The Chief Jus- 
tice did so with peculiar ease. He pos- 
sessed perfect, conversational tact, with 
great powers of wit^ hunior> and all that 
felicity of allusion, which an uncommon* 
ly recoUective memory, acting on stores 
, of various knowledge, ,cftn alpne^ com- 
mand,, He really conversed; he did not 
merely t^U stories, or make bon-mots, or 
confine himself to, the single combat of 
close argument,, or the flourish pf decTa- 
mation ; but he alternately followed and 
led, threw out and received ideas, know- 
ing how to listen full as well^ as how to 
talk, remembering always Lord Chester- 
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field^s^ experienced maxim^ '^ That it is 
easier to hear> than to talk yourself into 
the good opinion of yonr auditors.'' — It 
was not, however, from policy, but from 
benevolenee^ that the Chid* Justice made 
so good a hearer.. It has been said, and 
with truth> that with him a good point 
never passed unnoticed in a public court, 
nor was a good thing ever lost upon hiiii 
in private company. Of the number of 
his own good things fewer are in circu- 
lation than might be expected. The best 
conversatioBy that which rises from the 
occasion, and which suits the moment, 
suffers most from repetition. Fitted pre- 
cisely to the peculiar time and place, the 
best things cannot bear transplanting. 

The day Alfred Percy was introduced 
to the Chief Justice, the conversation 
began, from some slight remarks made by 
one of the company, on the acting of 
Mrs. Siddons. A lady who had just been 
reading the Memoirs of the celebrated 
French actress. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
spoke of the astonishing pains, which she 
N4 
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took to Study ;^ parts, md to. acquire 

what the Fr^ch call rair nabh^ cooti- 

nuaHy endearonog, oa the mo$t comnM^ 

.occasions, when sh« was off the stage, to 

avoid all awkweid motions, wd in b0r 

habitual uEuuioer to preserve an air of 

•^grace and dignity ^-^This le4 the Chief 

Justice to mention the owe which Lord 

jCSfaatham, Mr« Pitt^ and tHber .great ora- 

•tpcs, have takea to. form their hahits df 

Jn^6^iQg> by unremitting attention tt> 

4i«ir language in privacy, as well sb 

4n pnhhc. He maintained, that ao man 

ian^wk with eas^ and securi^in pub* 

)ic# till custom has brought him to feel 

ifr as a moral impossibility, that he covld 

be j;oilty of any petty vulgarism, or that 

tie could be convicted of any capital sin 

against grammar. 

. Alfred felt anxious to hear the Chief 
Justice farther on this subject, but the 
conversation was dragged back toMadi^ 
moiseUe Clairon. The lady» by whom 
she was first mentkmed, dedared shife 
thought that all MadmaoiseUe Ciair^n'f 



^^^ 



Mikidjfiitg^milsi faa!fe macb'helr a ver^ im** 
mtiiFid ibotress. — Th^ Chief Ji£srlice qwA^ 
ed the abswer wbiofa La Qaiiroii gUve^ 
wfaeo alie was repro^Eidled wtttb bayieg to^ 
mncfa art. 

" Jk Cart J et qM wudroit^^ dom 
f«e feusse? Etoi^'/e Andiromttque P '•^ 
EioiS'je Phidfe r . , ; 

Alfirdd observied^ tbM thosfs wbo comr 
Iplainpd of iii aetifess'ji halving t(K> mucib 
art^ sluotid rMhcr complaililof her h^vii^ 
too little — of her not haviAg art 'quo^^ 
4o eoiMedl bcr art; 

Tbd Chief Jti»t^ ^onor^ Al&ed hf 
^jtKod and a 8in^»,w^ 

The lady> howtever^ prot^pM s^iiifiN; 
this docArme^ and oaaell^edr by c^n^^i^^ 
iogf itiat ^bd aiwuys did; ^' itiMi always 
irbottM, jwrdfer attifare t0 art,'*\ 

From tiuis <^Q^moa*plflM^e^<>o(t^es5ioii3 
4iie Chief Juati^e^ by d piayfttl cro^s-ex- 
mtnoi^tian, prefently made it s^pparent^ 
'thii w^ do ndt always l^th>w what WB 
4Beaa by ar^ aiatd wbat by tiatwej that 
the ideat 9dt: ^ notixed iti divili^ed 
N5 
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society^ and the words so inaccoi^tely 
used^ both in common conversation; 
and in the writings of philosophers^ 
that no metaphysical prism can sepa- 
rate^ or reduce them to their primary 
meaning. — Neitt he toiiclied upon the 
distinction between art^and artifice. — 
The conversation branched out into re- 
marks on grace and affectation^and thence 
to the difiierent theories of beauty, and 
ta8te> with all which he flayed with a 
master's hand. 

A man accustomed to speak to num- 
bers perceives immediately when his au- 
ditors seize his ideas^ and knows instant- 
Jy^ by the assent^ and expression of the 
eye» to whom they are new, or to whom 
they are familiar. The Chief Justice 
discovered^ thftt Alfred Percy had superior 
knowledge, literature, and talents, even 
before he spok^^ by his manner of listen- 
ing. — ^The conversation presently passed 
from Vair noble to le style noble, and to 
the French laws of criticism^ which pro- 
hibit the descending to allusions to arts 



^■Mi^^ I ra 
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smd manufactures. This subject he dis- 
cussed deeply^ yet rapidly, observed how 
taste is influenced by different govern- 
ments and manners — remarked how the 
strong line of demarcation formerly kept 
in FVance between the nobility and the 
citizais had influenced taste in writing 
and in doiquence^ and how our more po- 
pular government not only admitted al- 
lusions to the occupations of the lower 
classes — ^but required them. Our orators 
at elections, and in parliament, must 
speak so as to come home to the feelings 
and vocabulary of constituents. Exam- 
ples from Burke, and others, the Chief 
Justice said might be brought in support 
of this opinion. 

Alfred was so fortunate as to recollect 
some apposite illustrations from Burke, 
and from several of our great orators, 
Wyndham, Erskine, Mackintosh, and 
Romilly. As Alfred spoke, the Chief 
Justice's eye brightened with approba- 
tion, and it was observed, that he after- 
wards addressed to him particulariy hi& 
n6 
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convorsi^tioil; aiid« momjflmtloriDg itiil^ 
4lNit b^ m^t deeper tnta tiie'stibsoB^ 
jvbiob he badJbttD disoQSsing. Fmm^a)^ 
of *tbe pa$8i^as wbich had boeil neiltio» 
]ed, he took oocAfiien to bmsppcv tile ngtu- 
aneat^ the French cittiet^ iwfao'jiistifjr 
4heir taste, by asserthig HnttlUjisd»tmtike 
of the aDcieDt& SkMled iBi^akiioaU n 
in modera titeratare, he sfaoiped, that Idie 
ancients had made aUnsioiii to aiti and 
manu&ctures^ M far as ^Imr knofelod^ 
went; but, a$ be obterred^ ui nedem 
times new arts and actencesr afford &wk 
sut^cts of alhision unknovra lo fche aoi^ 
cientB, consequently we ought not to re* 
strict our taste by eEclwive reverence £n 
classical precedents. — Oa these points it 
IS req4)isite to reform the paadedts of cri- 
tipsfiO,— 

Another passage from Burke^ to which 
j^Ifred had alluded> the Chief Justice 
thought too rich iii ornAmeitt. .** Oma*- 
m^nty hie 3aid> ^^ if not kept subordi.- 
i^ate^ iM^wef er iatrtnsicaily beaotifol^ in^ 
jiire (be geaieriil effecl^^-r-^there&re a jo^ 
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^iousomjbdr will sacrifice cfll mch «i4raiil' 
tht idttention from hi^ principfil design/*^ 

Atfired Peitcy, m support df this opi« 
Diony ttited tiie esctmple of the Spatmh 
fititstief, who^obiifterated certain beantifti 
silver vases^ which he had nrtrodac^ ill 
If pifftvBre oi the LordV Supper^ because 
be fottod^ limt at ^nrst Tiew^ wery spscp 
4»U»r's ty^ wasjcavght bf these splendid 
^mamaiitS) and 6t«ry oat extoHed their 
nnqiNsitN^ finfsh, instead of atlendin|; t6 
Idle grtet ^bfect <if tive piece. ^~- 

The Chief Justice was so well pleased 
^i^h the oonversatiotn of our yonng bar- 
ri^er, tbart^ at paftiitg, he gate Alfred 
an iiyv$l«lton to hn house. The conver* 
sation liad been very different from what 
might have been expected. Metaphy^ 
sics — belles-lettres — poetry — plays — cri- 
ticism — what a range of ideas, &r from 
Coke and Seldob^ Was gohe over this 
evening iA the coui^of a few hgnrs. Al^ 
fred had reason to be more and more cont 
vineed^of the truth of hisfetber's favorite 
doctrine^ that the generd cultivation of 
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the understandings and the acquirement 
of general knowledge^ are esseniiid to the 
attainment of excellence in any profes- 
sions useful to a young man particularly 
in introducing him to the notice of iraliia* 
Ue friends and acquaintance., 

An author well skilled in the worst 
parts of human nature has asserted^ that 
*< nothing is more tiresmae than praises 
in winch we hare no manner of share. "^^ 
Yet we, who have a better opinion of our 
kinds trust that there are some, who can 
sympathize in the enthusiasm of a young 
md good minds struck with splendid ta- 
lentSs and with a superior character; 
therefore we venture to insert some of the 
warm eulogiumss with which we find our 
young lawyer's letters filled. 

" My Dear Father, 

^'I have only a few moments 
to writes but cannot delay to answer 
your question about the Chief Justice. — 
Disappointed — ^no dftuger of that — he far 
surpasses my expectations. It has been 
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said^ that he never opened a book> that 
he never heard a common ballad, or saw 
a vt^orkman at his trade, without leiurning 
something, which he afterwards turned 
to good account. This you may see in 
his public speeches, but I am more com- 
pletely convinced of it, since I have beard 
him converse. His illustrations are drawn 
from the workshop, the manufactory, the 
mine, the mechanic, the poet, from every 
art and science, from every thing in na- 
ture, animate or inanimate. 

' From gem9> from flames, from oi;ient rays of ligbt^ 
The richest lustre makes his purple bright.' 

. " Perhaps I am writing his panegyric, 
because he is my Lord Chief Justice, and 
because I dined with him yesterday, and 
am to dine with him again to morrow.— 
*• Yours affectionately, 

" Alfred Perct/* 

In a subsequent letter he shows, that his 
admiration increa^ed instead of diminish^ 
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iug, upon a more inthnttte acqnaintwce 
Wflh it*s object. 

^* High «Ut!On," says Alfreds" ap* 

pears to m^ modi more deisirable, smoe 

I have imov^n Am great man. H6 maket 

TtknbBo gracioiu;^ Md ihows« that it is li 

pkuunirablei oot a ' patttful pre-^cioineile^ 

. w4i«ft it gfires the piower of raisnig 0tbet% 

ftftd<^ OMitinually doi^g kiad and.genei- 

TMit motions. Mr. Friend tdls nky HH^ 

befcnre^Chi^f Justice was so in^ as be 

is now, witboot a rival in bis protfesaitxi^ 

he was ever the most generous man to 

bis competitors, jfam s«rebfe}ffm>w t&e 

most kitid and condescending to fris lAfe- 

riors. In company he is never intent 

topon himself, seems ncfver lahxions about 

his own dignity, or his pwn fiWne, H^ 

is sufficiently «ure of b6th to b6 quite at 

ease. —He excites my ambition, ahd ex- 

alt$i tb^ nature and value of that ambi-- 

tion. 

** He has raised my esteem for my 
profess/ieii, by stioiviiig tbe>Grble nie ^diat 
nan be made ef it, in d^tffendibg^ ^i^bib and 



;^f In^-^He hfi8 done ny tniisd goocT in 
*Wbtfaler wity.*^He has shown mt^ thstt 
.piH>fej»H>iialifliborts notinoHnpatiUewith 
^Jilomestic ^Heosur^.^^ 'wish 3roa could 
'flee him VA I do> m. the JttkUt mi his fimii* 
Jyi wilh Ibis fiiteiehiMreil playing «bo«t 
Jiitii» ivitlx his iivife> a bhacmiii^ ontti vtited 
wcMdian/wfao adbrn bim^ and who is his 
MH^ Oimpiiimon and ifiriend. Before I 
knew <he ClMef Justtoeiy I had seen othdr 
^i*eftt hiwytXB and judges^ some oftheih 
jCMbbad oU teohdors^ others imeaMly 
yofeed to: vidji^ help-mates-^^n^ing naf- 
'nedioarly in Ufe women whom they had 
dragged ^ as they foae, but who were 
always pnliii^ them dolvn^ — had seen 
fiOBie 4)S these leaomed men aink int6 
;ak&0 ^pi€fires» and become dead to itrtelu 
iectual €ig'oyineiit--*othera^ with hi^er 
mindst aad ori^inatly fine talents^ I haA 
iietea ib pramMwe dd ige^ ivitfa mider- 
standings isonlraoted and palsied by par^ 
4ial or oiteiBtratned tekertton, #ora oitt^ 
mnA and bedy, and oi^ly late/ very latfe 
iarJife, just attaining wealth ahdhodors^ 
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whea they were incapable of eDJojing: 
theiQ* This had struck me as a deplor- 
able and discouraging spectacle — a sad 
termination of a life of labor. — ^But now 
I see a man in the prime of life^ in the 
full vigor of all his intellectual faculties 
and moral sensibility, with a^ higlv cha- 
racter^, fortune, and professional . honoFS, 
alt obtained by his own merit and exer- 
tions,, with the prospect of health and 
length) of days, to* enjoy and communi* 
cate happiness. Exulting in the sight 
of tliis resplendent luminary, and con> 
scious, that it will guide and cheer me 
forwards, I ^ bless the useful light.' " — 
Our young lawyer was so hoqestly en>- 
thusiastie in his admiration of this great 
man, and was so full of the impression, 
that had been made on hi» mind, that 
be forgot in this letter to advert to the 
advantage, which, in.a professional point 
of view, he might derive from the good 
opinion formed of him by the Chief Jus* 
tice. In consequence of Solicitor Bab- 
ingtonV telling his clients the shart 
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which Alfred had in winning Colonel 
Hauton's cause* Alfred was employed 
in a suit of considerable importance, in 
which a great landed property was at 
stake. It was one of those standing 
suits* which last from year to year* and 
which seem likely to linger on from ge- 
neration to generation. Instead of con- 
sidering bis brief in this cause merely 
asi a. me^ns of obtaining a fee ; instead of 
contenting himself to make some motion 
qf course, which fell to his share* Alfred 
set himself seriously to study the case* 
and searched indefatJgably, for all the 
precedents that could bear upon it. He 
was fortunate enough* or rather he was 
persevering enough* to find an old case 
in point* which had escaped the atten- 
tion of the other lawyers. Mr. Friend 
was one of the senior counsel in this 
c»ise* and be took genqrous care* that 
Alfred's merit should not now* as upoti 
a former occasion* be poncealed. ^ Mr. 
Friend prevailed upon his brother bar- 
risters to agree* in calling upon Al- 



n4 i^ATftomfii:. 



tb 9peik to his >own ceese At point 
— And the Chief Juatk)^, who p^es^ili- 
ed, said, ^' This caie is new tb>rae.^~Ttfis 
had csieiiped «ie, Mr. P^cy ; I mvist 
take another "day to ^r^obsidcfl* ^e 
mattm*, bribtie { can ^rOootincfe ' j^^S' 
•«eot/'- ..•'..' 

This from the .Ohi«( Jvnftitie, "iHtli tfte 
iMns iilMisk Atfr^'s bFothev bttri^i^ets 
fcAifrf'liis^eeeP^hyg Bm\i tiotk^, Ivfts^f 
tflmie<ite*e atid waterialadvant!agetb taar 
jofotkg iw99yet. Attemaj^ ahd^MKl^^tttrs 
turned «heir iey>es ii[)on >him, br4efe begM 
to flow io^vand his diligenee imsrea^ 
«dith hia i^ttsiatas. A« jwiior ^e^^ttti^oBi 
lie rtiil had litlle opportunity ^n the cdm- 
non oott«se <tf Ihiags of ^distingm^hittg 
hiniaetf/ as it^ frequently fell to his OiMe 
im\y4,o say a few words ^ btit he liever 
fidled to make Mmself m^aster of every 
eate in 'which he was emp}oy^^ And 
jft happened Ofi^ day, when ^th^ denier 
counsel wad ill, the tj^dg^ trailed updh 
the next barrister. : ' - 

• " Mr. TrevonJ— Are you prt^arfid^?'* 



.•^^MjriKHid^ . .\ I can't sty . . . • no, 

<¥ Mn Percy, ^lre^y^M^pret)tredi^^ 
I** Y«pr^my)Lond/' 
<* So I thoaght-i—al^ays pnepardt-^ 
Ooubn^ Si^**-4jfe on, Mr. Peroyi" 
>'Htt vf0Bi$ on, afid spoke so ably, and 
mth^ such obmpfelicntive knowfedge of ^ 
the base, anii of the.timr) Uiali tie obMui^ 
ed »^deci^ioa in fkwor-of'^is: cUen^, ^nd 
estttblished )»» own rep^ation as a man 
of' biisiiies» aaif^ of tatente, « ^ho- wa» ^-^ 
ti)aj^'/>rls!jM7^'«^ wi)teh 

he^was^broiiigbil for^ard>ai^ distinguished 
byitlieiChidlJustteO) he w«M5*tPuly grate*- ' 
Mi ' This ' vm^ aP sp^feies of patrotiage 
hiwomble<bk)tl*^to i*^ giwr* and the re^ 
ceiver^ Bbw wa» no^ fkvor shown dis* 
pr^Qi^otiate to d^c^rt^, but here was' 
jask diMincti^n'paid>tO'm6ri(>> and'^enen- 

ni^i of' dteteloping^ themselves; These ■ 
opportaui*i«s would tfnPf Wve beeiV the 
ruki of^a mah^ who c<Sta44*not iliiow him- 
sdf^e^uid tcPtAi^ o*oasi6ii^5 bct-thteiiwr^ 
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not the case with Alfred. Hk capacity* 
like the fairy tent* seemed to enlarge so 
as to contain all that it was necessary to 
comprehend: and new powers appeared 
in him in new situatioi»^ 

Alfred had been introduced by his 
brother Erasmus to some of l^ose men 
of literature* with whom he had become 
acquainted at Lady Spilsbury's good din- 
ners* — Among these was a Mr. Dunbar* 
a gentleman* who had resided for many 
years in India* from whom Alfred* who 
constantly sought for infordwtion from 
all with whom he conversed* bad learn- 
ed much of India afffiirs. Mr, Dunbar* 
had collected some curious tracte on 
Mohammedan law* and glad to find an 
intdligent auditor on his &vorite subject* 
a subject not generally interesting* he 
willingly communicated all he knew to 
Alfred* and lent him his manuscripts and 
scarce tracts* which Alfred* in the many 
leisure hours that a young lawyer can 
command before he gets into practice* 
had studied* and of which he had made 
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himself master. This was again accord- 
ing to his father's favorite principle^ that 
all knowledge may be useful. It hap- 
pened a considerable time afterwards, 
that the East-India Company had a cause^ 

. • one of the greatest canses ever 

brought before our courts of law, relative 
to the demiand of some native bankers in 
Hindostan against the Company for up- 
wards of four millions of rupees. This 
Mr. Dunbar^ who had a considerable in- 
terest in the cause, and who was intimate 
with several of the directors, recommend- 
ed it to them to employ Mr. Alfred Per« 
cy^ who, as he knew, had had ample 
means of information, and who had stu- 
died a subject of which f€w of his brother 
barristers had any knowledge. The very 
circumstance of his being employed in a 
cause of such importance was of great 
advantage tcj him; and the credit be 
gttned by accurate and uncommon know- 
ledge in the course of the suit at once 
raised his reputation among the best 
judges, and established him in the courts. 



Oo aj^lner oocMion^ AlfiMFa. moral 
cl}«r£icter was as serviceabki as his lUe^ 
rary titste hAd been^^n ceeoihaieDdmg 
him to his ^lieotft Buckbtuctt Falccmec 
h^(i ptroduced him to a certain Mc* 
aa„ . - • by the na«ie' of French 
CJay. i : V oonver9ati€a aftec du^nei^ 
wh^o tfie 1 iiies had cettned^. Mr, Clay 
had ^>o4stKf4 of l»s sueo^ases; with tha-. 
fair ^fx, .£^ bad expveated TDanjrsehftif- 
m^nts^ thM ismrki^d faim for a,|»rafligate 
Cf)ixcoaib» . « 

Alfred feH dit^M^ aod indigiratioa lor 
this parade, of vice^ There' wm one a&l 
ceir in cooipany. who stnofi^gr sympa^* 
tUisfi^ in bin £ediftg§^ this^ led; to ftirtber 
a^qjuaintai^e, anik mutttalesteem.^^Tfais 
o^ite^r 9(^a afteriiwxls mairritt.d Lady 
Harriet --! 1 ■ » abeaditiforyoang^vt^maDj 
TOtbwhpfafee liwd liapffily for $omB)tioiej 
tiji upfiwrtuniitely^ while h^ basbandiros - 
abro«Hl:w;tth Ma regiment^ chanoelirooglMr 
tl^ wi^ at; a watering plaoe^ into the 
C|»»|>af)(f of French: Glat;^>^ and; impru* 
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and self-confidence^ made her a victim 
to his vanity, — Love he had none — nor 
she either — ^but her disgrace was soon 
discovered, or revealed; and her unhap- 
py and almost distracted husb^d im- 
mediately commenced a suit against 
Clay. — He chose Alfred Percy for his 
counsel. In this cause> where strong 
feelings of indignation were justly rous- 
ed, and where there was room for ora- 
tory, Alfred spoke with such force and 
pathos, that every honest heart was 
touched. — The verdict of the Jury show- 
ed the impression which he had made 
upon them ; his sp^ch was universally 
admired, and those who had till now. 
known him only as a man of busiiiessji 
and a sound lawyer, were surprised to 
find him suddenly display such powers 
of eloquence. Counsellor Friend's plaia 
advice to him had always been, 

^* Never harangue about nothing~if 
your client require it, he is a fool, and 
never mind him 5 n^ver speak till you've 

VOL. II. O 
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something to say, and then sajr only 
what you have to say.'* 

" Words are like leaves, and where they most 

abound, 
** Much fruit of solid sense is seldom found/' 

Friend now congratulated Alfred with 
all his honest affectionate heart, and 
said, with a frown that struggled hard 
with a smile, 

" Well ! I believe I must allow you 
to be an orator. — But, take care — don't 
let the lawyer merge in the advocate. 
Bear it always in mind, that a mere man 
of words at the bar ... or indeed any 
where else . , . is a mere man of straw/* 

The Chief Justice, who knew how to 
say the kindest things in the most polite 
manner, was heard to observe, that, 

" Mr. Percy had done wisely, to be- 
gin by showing that he had laid a solid, 
foundation of law, on which the orna- 
ments of oratory could be raised high, 
and supported securely." — 
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French Clay's affair with Lady Har- 
riot had been much talked of in the fa- 
shionable world ; from a love of scandal, 
or a love of justice, from zeal in the 
cause of morality, or from natural cu- 
riosity, her trial had been a matter of 
general interest to the ladies, young and 
old. Of consequence Mr. Alfred Percy's 
speech was prodigiously read, and, from 
various motives, highly applauded. When 
a man begins to rise, all hands . . . all 
hands but the hands of his rivals, are 
ready to push him up, and all tongues 
exclaim, 

« 'Twaslhelped;"— or, " 'Twas what 
I always foretold P* 

The Lady Angelica Headlngham now 
bethought herself^ that she had a little 
poem, written by Mr. Alfred Percy^ 
^hich had been given to her long ago 
by Miss Percy, and of which, at the 
time she received it, her LadysJiip had 
thought so little, that, hardly deigning to 
bestow the customary tribute of a cotn 
pliment, she hiad thrown it, scarcely pe 
02 
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TtBMd, into her writing box. It was sow 
worth wkile to nuoimage for it> and now^ 
when the aathor had a name, her Lady- 
diip discovered <* that the poem was 
cbarmihg 1 absolutely charming J — Such 
an early indication of talents ! such a 
happy promise of genius !— Oh ! she had 
always foreseen, that Mr. Alfred P^cy 
would make a«i uncommon figure in the 
rieorldl"— 

^^ Bless me ! does your Lady«hip know 
him?" 

** Oh ! in*imately !™-That is, i never 
saw hitn exactly — but all his family I've 
known intimtitely— i-ages ago m the 
country/* 

<< I diould «o like to meet him. — And 
do pray give me a copy of the verses.-— 
And me 1^^-i^and me !" 

To work weiyt 4^ pens of sdl the fe* 
nude amateurs, in scribbling copies of 
<^ The Loic^r's May-di^.^^^^Ani, away 
went the £iiir patroness in search 4:)!f the 
autherj-^itttToduced lienielf with wol* 
abashed grace^ mvited him €a ^ Mon- 
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iay, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday-— 
Engaged! how uofortitnate.' — Well, for 
iiext week?*-^a fortnight hmice^ three 
weeks, positively she must have him at 
her conversazione— ^Sbe must give hin 
— No, he must give her a day> he muit 
consent to lose a day.«**So many o& hei 
irieads and real judges were dying to 
jsee hinu" 

To save the lives of so many judges^ 
Alfred consented to lose an evening^;***' 
the day Was fixed-~Alfiped foi^nd her 
conversazidue very brilliant—- was ad«> 
mired-^^nd admired oIlieiB in his turn 
as much as was expected. — It was aa 
agreeable variety of company and c^ 
thought to him, and he promii^ to g» 
sometimes to her Ladysbip^a par^tiesw-^^ 
A promise which delighted he|, mueb^ 
partiralarly as he had not yet given a 
copy of the vees^s to Lady Spibbury. 
Lady Spilsbury, to whom, verses quickly 
worked round, was quite angry, ^at her 
fri^Ml Erasmus had not given h^ an 
early copy ^ and now^ invitations the most 
o3 
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pressing came from Lady Spikburjr t(> 
her exc^lent literary dinners. If Alfred 
had been so disposed, he might, among 
these fetcheirs and carriers of bays, have 
been extolled to the skies; but he had 
tcK> much- sense and prudence to lose the 
substance for the shadow, to sink a solid 
character into a drawing-room reputation. 
Of this he had seen the folly in Buck- 
hurst Faiconer's case, and non^, if any 
further warning on thb subject had been 
wanting, he would have taken it from 
the example of poor Seebright, the poet, 
whom he met the second time he went 
to Lady Angelica Headingham!s. Poor 
Seebrightf as the world already began to 
call him, from being an object of admi* 
rattan, was beginning to sink into an ob- 
ject of pity. Instead of making himself 
independent by steady exertions. in any 
respectable profession, instead of making 
his way in the republic of letters by 
some solid work of merit, he frittered 
away his time among fashionable ama- 
teurs, feeding upon their flattery, and 
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living oh in the vain hope of patronage. 
Already the flight of his genius had been 
restrained, the force of his wing impaired; 
instead of soaring superior, he kept ho-* 
vering near the earth; his** kestrel cou- 
rage fell," he appeared to be almost 
tamed to the domestic state to which he 
was reduced — ^yet now and then a rebel 
sense of his former, freedom, and of his 
present degradation,, would appear. — 

•* Ah ! if 1 were but independent as 
you arc !-n If I had? but ^IFowed a pro- 
fession as you have done/^ said he to 
Alfred^ when, apart from the crowds 
they had an opportunity of conversing 
confidentially* 

Alfred replied^ •* that it was not yet 
too late> that it was never too late for a 
man of spirit and talents to make him- 
self independent : he then, suggested to 
Mr. Seebright various ways of employ- 
ing his powers, and pointed out some 
useful and creditable literary undertake 
ings, by which he might acquire reputa- 
tion. Seebright listened, hife eye eagerlj 
4 
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patching at each new idea the first mo- 
ment^ the next turning off to something 
ebe> raising objections futile or fastifdi*- 
ous, seeing nothing impossible in Btiy 
dream of his imagination, where no ef- 
fort of exertion was requisite^ but find^ 
ing ^very thing impracticable when he 
came to sober reality^ where he was 
called upon to labor. In fact, he was 
one of the sort of people, who do not 
know what they want, ot what they 
wonld be, who complain and cdmplain» 
disappointed and discontented, at having 
sunk below their powers and their hopes^ 
and are yet without ca^bility of perse- 
vering exertion to emerge from their ob- 
scurity* Seebright was now become an 
kiefficient being, whom no One could as- 
Mst to any good purpose. Alfred, after 
a long, ma^, fruitless conversation, was 
convinced that the case Ivas hopeless, 
and, sincerely pitjring him, gave it up as 

irremediable Just as Alfred had come 

to this conclusion, and had sunk into 
silence, a relation of his, whom he had 
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not seen ht a considerable time, entered 
the room, and passed by wilfaout no*^ 
ticing h4iB. She wag so much alteeed: 
in her appearance^ tbat he could soaredy 
believe be saw Lady Jan^ Gran?iUe. 
She looked out of spirits^ and care- worn 
— he iBEmiediately ob^servedv that less 
att^itio& WBB paid tp her than she uaed 
to eommand, she had obviously sunk 
oonsideraUy in importance, and ap» 
peared to fed this keenly. Upon in- 
quiry^ Alfred learnt, Ihal she had lost a 
large portion of her fortune by a law- 
suit, whtdi she had managed, that is to 
say, misQftaaaged for herself; and she 
was stills at law for the remainder of her 
estate,, which, notwithstanding her right 
was^ undoubted, it wa$ generally sup-- 
posed that she woukl lose, for the same 
reascMfk^that occasioned her former failure, 
her pertinacity in folk>wing hei' own ad* 
vice only^ Alfred knew, that there had 
been some- misunderstanding between 
Lady Jane and his family, that she had; 
l^en offended, by his sister Caroline'^. 
o.Si 
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having decliiied accepting ber invitation 
to town, and from Mr. and Mrs. Percy's 
having, diffisred vyith her in opinion as to 
the valne of the patronage of fashion : and 
that she had been displeased with Erasmus 
about SirAmyas Courtney. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he was convinced that Lady 
Jane, whatever Iier opinions might be, and 
whether mistaken or not, h^d been actu- 
ated by sincere regard for his family, for 
which he and they were grateful ; and now 
was the time to show it, now when he was 
cooung into notice in the world, a^id she 
declining in importance. — Therefore,, 
though she had p^sed him by vvUhout 
recognising him, he went imn^ediately,. 
and spoke to her in so respectful and 
kind a manner — paid her. the whole e\jen^ 
ing such marked attention, that she was 
quite pleased and touched. In reality 
she had been vexed with herjself, forhavr 
ing: persisted so long in her resentmentj^ 
^he wished for. a feir opportunity for a 
reconciliation, ^tid she rejoiced that Air 
fred thjis opened X\^ way for it. She 
invited. him to come to see her the next 
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A^y, observing, as she put her card inta 
his hand, that she ho longer lived in her 
fine house in St. James's Place. Now 
that his motives could not be mistaken, 
he was assiduous in his visits, and when 
he had sufficiently obtained her confi- 
dence,, he ventured to touch upon her 
affairs^ She, proud to convince him of 
her abilities as a woman of business, ex- 
plained her whole case, and descanted 
upon the blunders and folly of her soli- 
citors and counsellors^ especially upon 
the absurdity of the opinions which she 
had not followed. Her cause depended 
upon the replication she was to put in 
to a plea in special pleading: she 
thought she saw the way straight before 
her, and exclaimed vehemently against 
that love of the crooked path, by which 
her lawyers seemed possessed*. 

Without disputing the Ifegal soundness 
of her Ladyship's opinion in her own pe- 
culiar case, Alfred, beginning at a great 
distance from her passions, quietly un- 
dertook/ by relating to her cases which 
06 
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had fallen under his own knowledge, to 
convince her, that plain common sense 
and reason could never lead her toihe 
knowledge of the rules of special-plead- 
ing, or to the proper wording of those 
answers, on the letter of which tftie fate 
of a cause frequently depends.- He con- 
fessed to her, that bis own understanding 
had been so shocked, at iirst, by the ap- 
parent absurdity of the system, that he 
had almost abandoned the study, and that 
it had been only in consequence of 
actual experience, that be had at last 
discovered the utility of those rules. She 
insisted upon being also convinced b^re 
she could submit, l)ut as it is not quite so 
easy as ladies sometimes think it is, to 
teach any art or science im two words,, 
or to convey, in a moment, to the igno^ 
rant, the combined result of study and 
experience, Alfred declined this task,, 
and could undertake only to show her 
Ladyship, by asking her opinion on 
various cases which had been decided in 
the courts, that it was possible she might 



be mistaketa; and Uiat, however wperior 
b6r un^erstondi&g, » qoiirt of law woul4 
infallibly decide according to it's owq^ 
mlsfl. 

; " But, good Heavens } ray dew Sir>^ 
axdaiined Lady Jane, '^ when, after I have 
paid the amount of my bond, and every 
feuplhing tbat I owe a creditor, yet thia 
2t>g«e says I have not, is not it a proper 
answer, that I owe him nothing ?" 
--t y Pardon n>e, this woidd be considered^ 
as an erasive plea by the c0iH*t> or as a 
:meg4tive>pregnant^^ 

'* Oh ! if you eoiae to yow negative 
ftregnant^,'' cried Lady Jane, *^ it is im- 
possible to understand you*-^I give up^ 
fthe point/* 

To this eoncluaion it had been Alfred's 
-ot^ject to bring her Ladyships and when 
she was faUy convinced of the insuffi- 

xient Kmits of the human be 

"jaever said the female, understanding, to 

ieomprehend these things without the aid 

erf men learned in the law, be httipbly 

-offered hia assistance to guide her out of. 
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that labyrinth^ into which, unwittingly 
and withoat any clew, she had ventured 
further and further, till she was just m 
the very jaws of nonsuit and ruin. 
Slie put her affairs completely into his 
hands, and promised, that she would no 
further interfere, even with her advice; 
for it was upon this condition, that Alfred 
engaged to undertake the management 
of her cause. Nothing indeed is more 
tormenting to men of business, than ta 
be pestered with the incessant advice-— 
hopes and fears — cautions and explana« 
tions — cunning suggestions — superficial 
knowledge, and profound ignorance, of 
lady or gentlemen lawyers. — Alfred now 
begged and obtained permission from the 
court to amend the Lady Jane Gran- 
ville's last plea> — he thenceforward cofl^ 
ducted the business, and played the game 
of special pleading with such strict and 
acute attention ta the rules, that there 
were good hopes the remaining portioa 
of her Ladyship's fortune, which was 
BOW at stake, might be saved* He ei>^ 
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deavoured to keep up her spirits and her 
patieQce^ for of a speedy termination to 
tlie business there was no chance. Tbejr 
had to deal with adversaries^ who knew 
how, on their side, to protract the 
pleadings, and to avoid what is called 
coming to the point. 

It was a great pleasure to Alfred, thus 
to have it in his power to assist bis 
friends, and the hope of serving them 
redoubled his diligence. About this 
time he was engaged in a cause for his 
brother's friend and Rosamond's admirer^ 
Mr. Gresham. — A picture-dealer had 
cheated this gentleman, in the sale of a 
picture of considerable value. — Mr. Gre- 
sham had bargained for,, and bought, an 
original Guido, wrote his name on the 
back of it,, and directed that it should 
be sent to him. The painting which 
was taken to his house bad his name 
written on the back, but was not the 
original Guido for which he had bar- 
gained> it was a copy. The picture* 
dealer, however, and two respectable 



witnesMs, were ready to »wear pusitirety^. 
tbat i\m was the identical picture an 
which Mr. GKreshai& wfote bb i^atne — 
Ihat they saw him write his mme, aiid 
heard him order that it should be seat to> 
hini:. Mr. Gresham himself Bcknow- 
ledged^ that the writing was s€^ like his 
ewb, that he could i>ot venture to deny 
Mit it was hi8» and yet he couM swear 
Ihat this was not the picture for which 
he had bargained, and on whidh he had 
written his name. He suspected it to^ be 
a forgery; and was certain^ that hy some 
taeans, one picture had been substituted 
for another. Yet the defendant had wit* 
nesses to prove>. that the picture never 
was out of Mr. Gresham*s sights from 
the lime he bargained for iik> till the 
moment when he wrote his name on the 
back, in. the presence of the same wit-- 
nesses* 

This: chain of evidence they thought 
was complete^, and that it could not be 
broken. Alfred Percy, however, dis- 
covered the nature of the fraud, and,. re* 
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gardies^ of the boasts and taunts of the 
opfyosite party, kept his mind carefully 
geeret^ till the mooient ^t^hen he came 
to cross-examine the witnesses; for, as 
Mr. Friend had observed to him, many 
a. cai^. bad been Ipst by the impatience 
of CauMcl, im showing, bdbrehand, how 
it might certainly be won.* By thus 
tevealing the intended mode of attack, 
opportunity is given to prepare a defence, 
by which it may be ultimately counter- 
acted In the present ca^e, the defen* 
dant however, came into court secure 
of victory, Jind utterly unprepared to 
meet the truth, which wa6 brought out 
ftdl upon him when least expected. The 
lact was, that he had put two pictures 
into the same frame, thd original in 
front, the copy behind it*— on the back 
of the canvass of the copy, Mr. Gresham 
had written his name, tiever suspecting 
that it was not the original for which he 
bargained, and which be thought ho 

* See Delnelogy. 
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actually held in his hand. The witnesses^ 
therefore, swore literally the truth, that 
they saw him write upon • that picture 5 
and they believed the picture, on which 
he wrote, was the identical picture that 
was sent home to him. One of the wit- 
nesses was an honest man, who really 
believed what he swore, and knew no-t 
thing of the fraud, to which the other^ 
a rogue in confederacy with the picture- 
dealer, was privy. The cross-examina- 
tion of both was so ably managed, that 
the honest man was soon made to per- 
ceive, and the rogue forced to reveal the 
truth. — Alfred had reaisoa to be proud of 
the credit he obtained for the ability 
displayed in this cross-examination, but 
he was infinitely more gratified by hav- 
ing it in his power to gain a cause for 
his friend, and to restore to Mr. Gresham^ 
his favorite Guido. 

A welcome sight !-*-a letter from God- 
frey! the first his family had received 
from him since he left England. Twa 
of his letters, it appears, had been lost« 
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Alluding to one he had written imme* 
diately on hearing of the change in his 
father's fortune, he observes, that he has 
kept his resolution of living within his 
pay ^ and, after entering into some other 
family details, he continues as foU 
lows: 

*' Now, my dear mother, prepare to 
hear me recant what I have said against 
Lord Oldborough. — I forgive his Lord-^ 
ship all his sins, and I begin to bdieve^ 
that though he is a statesman, his heart 
is not yet quite os&ified. He has recalled 
oar regiment from this unhealthy place, 
and he has promoted Gascoigne to be 
our Lieutenant-Colonel. — I say that 
Lord Oldborough has done all this, be^* 
cause I am sure, from a hint in Alfred's 
last letter, that his Lordship has been 
the prime mover in the business. — But 
not to keep 3rou in suspense about the 
facts. 

" In my first letter to my father, I 
told you, that from the moment our 
late lethargic Laeutenant-Colonel came 
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to the iskuid^ he took to drkiking raoi» 
pore rum, to waken hiaiielf*~elaret, 
port^ and madeira^ had lost thdr power 
over hioii — Th^ oame brandy^ which 
he fancied was an excellent pceaervatif e 
against the yeUow fe?er, and the fevar 
of the country. — So he died * boldly by 
h/andy/ ^Poor fellow ! he was {Roast- 
ing to me, the last wedi of h^ exks^ 
ence^ when he was literally on Ihs dtoth« 
bed». that lus £ri;hfer taught him to drink 
before he was mx^ years old^ byprac* 
tiamg him every day, after disMier» in 
(he sublime art of curyxn^ a. btmiper 
ft^ily to bis l^s. He mcHrwver boast^^ 
ed to mO) that when a boy of thirteen^ 
at an academy , he .^ten drank two 
bottles of dartt at a sitting $ and that» 
when he went into the army> gating 
among a jolly set^ he brm^h^ kimadf 
never to feel the worse Sot aniy ^aatity 
of wine. — I don't know what he raeaait 
by the worse ftw it-f-dt fiwrty*fere, when 
I first saw him, he had neitber.head dor 
band Idft for bidaadf or his county. HU 
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itand <shook bo, Xhaiit if he had been pe* 
nshing with thirst, he <;cmld not have 
carried a glass to bis lip6, till aftet va^ 
rions attempts in all naa^ner of curves 
and z\gZBg»^ spitimg half of it by the 
way. — ^It was reaUy pitiable to see him 
—when he-was to sign his name I always 
went out of the room, and left Gascoigne 
to guide his hand.— —More helpl^s 
still his mind than hi« body. — If hia owii 
or England's salvation had depended 
»pon it, he oould not, wh^n in the least 
bufri^) have uttered a distinct order, 
have dictated an intelHgibie letter; or^ in 
time of need, have recollected the name 
of any one of his officers, or even his 
own name — quite imbeciWandembnited; 
— ' — But, p^ce to his ashes ! or rather 
to his ^regs-'-and may there never be 
guch another British Colonel ! 

^* Early habits of temperance have not 
only saved my life, but made my life 
wor^ sa^iiig. Neither Colonel Gas- 
coigne nor I have ever had a day's «e* 
rious illness since we came to the island 
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— 4}at we are the only two that have 
escaped. Partly from the Coloners ex- 
ample, and partly from their own incli- 
nation, all the other officers have drunk 

hard. — Lieutenant R is now ill of 

the fever. — Captain H (I beg his 

pardon) now Major H will soon 

follow the Colonel to the grave, unless 
he takes my very disinterested advice 
and drinks less. — I am laughed at by 

D and V and others for this ; 

they ask, why the dense I can't let the 
Major kill himself his own way, and as 
fast as he pleases, when I should get on a 
step by it, and that step such a great 
one. They say none but a fool would 
do as I do, and I think none but a brute 
could do otherwise— ^I can't stand by with 
any satisfaction, and see a fellow-creature 
killing himself by inches, even though I 
have the chance of slipping into his 
shoes. — I am sure the shoes would, pinch 
me confoundedly. If it is my brother- 
officerV lot to fall in battle, it's very 
v^ell-^I run the same hazard, he dies> 
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as be ought to do, a brave fellow — but 
to stand by, and see a man die as he 
ought not to do, and die what is called 

an honest fellow ! — I can't do it. — H , 

at first, had a great mind to run me 
through the body — but, poor man, he 
is now very fond of me, and if any one 
can keep him from destroying himself, I 
flatter myself I shall. 

*' A thousand thanks to dear Caroline 
for her letter, and to Rosamond for 
her Journal. They, who have never 
been an inch from home, cannot con- 
ceive how delightful it is, at such a dis« 
tance, to receive letters from our friends. 
You remember, in Cook*s voyage, his 
joy, at meeting in some distant island 
with the spoon marked London. 

** I hope you received my letters, Nos. 
1 and 2. — Not that there was any thing 
particular in them. You know I never 
do more than tell the bare facts.— Not; 
Kke Rosamond's journal — with which, 
by the by, Gascoigne has fallen in love. 
He sighs, and wishes that Heaven had 
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blessed fatm with such a sister — Sor sister^ 

read wife. 1 hope this will encourage 

Rosamond to write again immediately. 
No. — Do not ,tell what I have j«st said 
about Gascoigne, for,— who knows the 
perverse ways of women! — perhaps it 
might prevent her from writing to me 
at all. You may tell her, in general, 
that it is my opinion ladies always write 
better, and do every thing better than 
men— except fight, — which Heaven for- 
bid they should ever do in public or 
private. 

*' I am g^ad that Cso'oiine did not 
marry Mr. Barclay, since she did not 
like him. But by all accounts he is a 
sensible, worthy man, and I give my 
consent to his marriage with Lady Mary 
Pembroke, though, from Caroline's 
description, I became half in love with 
her myself. N. B. I have not been in 
love above six times since I left ^ng-' 
land, and but once any thing to signify. 
How does the Marchioness of Twicken- 
ham go on ? 
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** Affectionate duty to my iaiher> and 
love to all the happy people at home. 
** Dear Mothert 

^* Your Affectionate Son, 

'• G. Pirct/* 
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CHAPTER XXUI. 

Letter from Alfred to Caroline. 
«' Mr DBAft Caroline, 

I AM going to surprise you — I 
know it is the most imprudent thing a 
story-teller can do, to give notice, or 
promise of a surprise — ^but you see, I 
have such ooniidence at this mon^ent in 
my fact, that I hazard this imprudence — 
Who do you think I have seen ? Guess — 
guess all round the breakfast table — 
father, mother, Caroline, Rosamond — I 
defy you all — Ay, Rosamond, even you, 
with all your capacity for romance; the 
romance of real life is beyond all other 
romances ; it's coincidences beyond the 
combinations of the most inventive fancy 
— even of yours, Rosamond — Granted — 
go on — Patience, ladies, if you please, and 
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do«'t turn over the page, or glance td 
the end of my letter to satisfy jrour curio- 
sity, bnt read foWy o», says my father. 

** You remember, I hope, the Irishman, 
O'Brien, t<> whom Erasm«w was so goed, 
and whom Mr. Gresham, kind as he 
always is, 4ook for his portfer — When 
Mr. Gresham set off last week ft)r Am- 
sterdam, he gave thrs fellow leave to go 
home to his wife, who lives at Greenwich. 
This morning, the wife came to see my 
Honor to speak to me, and when she did 
see me she ct)>uld not speak, she was cry- 
ing so bitterly 5 she was in the greatest 
distress about her husband ; he had, she 
said, in going to see her, been seized by 
a press-gang, and put on board a tender 
now on the Thames. Moved by the poor 
Itish woman's agony of grief, and help- 
less state^ I went to Greenwich, where 
tbe tender was Jying, to speak to the Cap- 
tain, to try to obtain O'Brien's release. 
But lipon my arrival there, I found that 
the woman had been mistaken in every 
P 2 
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point of her story.— In short, her husband 
* was not on board the tender, had never 
been pressed, and had only stayed away 
iroin home the preceding night, in con- 
sequence of having met with the Cap^ 
tain's servant, one of his countrymen, 
fix>m the County of Leitrim dear, who 
had- took him home to treat bim, and bad 
kept him all night to sing, ' St. Patrick's 
day in the morning,' — and to drink a 
good journey, and a quick passage, across 
the salt- water to his master, which he 
could not refuse/ I was rather pro- 
voked, to find that I had wasted my pre- 
cious time and my compassion ; but, as 
some comforting philosopher observes, 
no effort is ever lost, and often the iittle 
incidents, which we think unlucky, tend 
to the most fortunate circumstances of 
x>ur lives. Whilst I was looking at my 
watch, and regretting my Ipst morning, 
a gentleman, whose servant had really 
been pressed, came up to speak to the 
captain, who was standing beside me* 
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The gentleman had something striking 
and noble in his whole appearance; but 
bis address and accent, which were those 
of a foreigner, did not suit the fancy of 
my English Captain, who, putting on 
•the surly air, with which he thought it 
for his honor, and for the honor of his 
country to receive a Frenchman, as he 
took this gentleman to be, replied in the 
least satisfactory manner possible, and in 
the short language of some seamen, 
^ Your footman's an Englishman, Sir; 
has been pressed for ah able-bodied sear 
man — which I trust he'll prove— he's 
aboard the tender — and there he will 
remain.'— ^The foreigner, who notwith- 
standing the politeness of his address, 
seemed to have a high spirit> and to be 
fully sensible of what wa& due from 
others to him, as well as from him: to 
tbem, replied with temper and firmness. 
— ^The captain, without giving any rea- 
sons, or attending to what was said, 

reiterated * I am under orders. Sir, I 

am acting according to my orders-i-I 
1^3 
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jcaH de neither nvore n^r lea. The lailr is 
as I teU yoQ, Sir/ 

The foreigner bowed siibiiif«>(i€ttito the 
law, belt estprefised bis sorprke, tbdt suc^ 
Aould'bi^ law in a kand of libert5r — Wiflh 
admiration he had heard, that by th^ 
BbgUsb law, and British Con^itHti<)n, 
4he property and personal h'berty of the 
lowest, the mean^t subject, could not be 
njiar^ or oppressed by the highest no- 
Wenian in the realm, by the most power- 
ful minister, even by the king himself.—- 
He bad always been assured, that the 
king coiiid not put his hand firto the 
purse of the subject, or take from him to 
the value of a single penny ; that the 
sovereign could not deprive the meaneiM 
of tkiie pitople unheard, untried, uncon* 
demned, of a smgle hour of his Hberty, 
#r touch a hair of his h€ad,-^he had al- 
ways, on the Continent, heard it the 
boast €if Englishmen, that wh^n even a 
slave touched English growtd heioecame 
free ; * yet now, to my astonishment,' ptir-» 
srued the foreigner— ^^ what do I i^e P-^^-^i 



ireefborb^^iftfe^ol^eciVeluAing to iifs 
native land, afler an alseiiee ef some 
years, unoffending agttra^t any Iaw> itmo- 
eent> uni^peet^ of i^t'driliiea'fiLithful 
deMesfic^ an txceHecit mm^ tbrn iirolii 
the midst of hrs foovHy,^ dragged fiwna 
tk&t d&stle his koines puton board & king's 
ship, tt^tHsed t^ bartd Uboiir^ condefmned 
to Wtoffc like a galtey ^kitft, dooniefd to 
banifehtafenty pefrh^ps fo death i^Qood 
H^aveiis! I* aM this t^rbere is your Eng- 
lish liberty? 'Wbere is lEoglisI^ jairtrce, 
and the spirit ofybw EbgKsh laifr ?' 

^' And Whb ' the devil af^ yon. Sir ?' 
eried the eap tain, * ^ho seem to know «> 
mucfhi and so little ^f EngUsh law/ — 

** My name, if thai be ^f any eonsff- 
qtrence,^ is Count AlWrt ^ Attenlbei^/ 

" Well, €g(roline, you ^re suipriseci, 
•^ No,^ say^ Rosatnotid, • I guessed it 
w^s he, from the first riiomenft I -h^ard 
he <v!is a foi^eignerj jmd had; a noWe 
air)/— 

*' Altenbefg,* repeated the .ttaj^aih— 
p4 
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' thatV not a French n^Une :— Why !— 
foa are not a Frenchman V 
•• No Shr — a German/ 
*^ Ah» Ha!' — cried the captain, sud^ 
denly changing his tone-*-* I thought 
jTon were not a Frenchman, or you could 
not talk 8o well of English law> and- fe^l 
so much for English liberty — ^And now 
then, since that's the case, I'll own to 
yon frankly, that in the main Tm much 
of your mind, — and for my own par* 
ticular share, I'd as lieve the Admiralty 
had sent me to Hell^ as ha\re ordered me 
to press on the Thames — ^But my business 
is to obey orders — which I will do by the 
blessing of God— ^ good morning to 
yo u ■ A s to law, andjustice^ and all 
that; talk to him,' said the Captain, 
pointing with his thumb over his left 
shoulder to me, as he walked off hastily. 

*• Poor fellow !' said I—* this is the 
hardest part of a British Captain's duty, 
and so he feels it/ 

" Duty,'— exclaimed the Count — 
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* Duty ! pardon me for repeating your 
ivord — But can it be his duty ? — I hope 
I did not pass proper bounds in speaking 
to him ; but now he is gone, I may say 
to you. Sir — to you, who if I may pre* 
sume to judge from your countenance, 
sympathize in my feelings— this is a fitter 
employment for an African slave-mer- 
chant, than for a British Officer. — ^The 
whole scene which I have just beheld 
there on the river, on the banks, the 
violence, the struggles I have witnessed 
there, the screams of the women and 
children, it is not only horrible, but in 
England incredible !— -Is it not like what 
Ijve have heard of on the coast of Africa 
with detestation — What your humanity 
has there fbrbidded— abolished — And is 
it possible tbiat the cries of those negroes 
across the Atlantic can so affect your 
•philantthropists' imaginations, whilst you 
are deaf or unmoved by these cries of 
your countrymen, cldse to your metro- 
polis, at your very gates ! — I think I 
hear them stiir — s^id the Count, with i^ 
P5 
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look of unaffected horror. ^.Suob n 
Boeme I derer before beheld— I have ^en 
it— ftnd yet I cannot b^eve thi^t I haVe 
seen it in England/ 

^' I ackno'wledged^ that the jsight was 
terrible; I could not be surprised, tlmt tte 
operation of pressing men for the 9ea 
service should strike a foreigner as idcoOi' 
sistent with the notion of English justice 
and liberty, and I admired the eiiergy 
and strength of feeling which the Count 
.showed ; but I defended the measui^ 95 
well as I could, on the plea of nec^- 
sity. 

« Necessity y said the Countr-r-Vpft6 
don ttie if I remind yoU, that Necessity 
is the tyrant's plea/ 

*' i mended my plea, and changed 
Necessity into Utihty-^-generAl utility. 
It was essential to England'il defence-^^^o 
)ie0 existence — she could not exist with- 
out her navy, and her navy could not be 
maintained without a press'^gaog-^^^fus I 
tva^ ^suiled by tliose who were skilled 19 
Ihid affairs of the Kavji 



" 'the Cotftit smited tt my efrideiyt 
consciot^tiess of the weaknesBof my con- 
duding cofOlUry, and obsenred^ * that 
by my own statemfent, the whole argu- 
ment depended on the assertions of those 
who maintsl^ned, that a navy gouM not 
^jtist without a press-gang/— He urged 
this ttofurther^ and I ^as glad of it; his 
horses and mine were al this moment 
«p> and we both rode together to^ 
Town. ^ 

^' i know that Bosamond^at this instant^ 
i4 ^spihg With impCktlencfe, to> hear wh^- 
Ifceif in the feourfee of thi» ride I spoke of 
M. ^ Totirville — and the Shipwfeek-— 
J xird — but not otf Enphrosyne^— Upoii 
that snbjeet I codld n6t well touch* Hi 
had heard of the Shipwreck, and of the 
hospitality with which the sufferers had 
been treated by an English gentle- 
man, and he waa surprised and pleased,. 
When I told imhy that I was the son of 

that gentleman Of M. de Tourville 

the €ount I fancy thmks much the same 
a;^ you do. He spoke of him as an in*- 
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trigQiDg diplomatist^ of quick talents, 
but of a mind incapable of any thing 
great or generbusl — ^The Count; went on 
from speaking of M. de Tourville to 
some of the celebrated pubhc characters 
abroad, and to the politics and manners 
of the differtent courts and countries of 
Europe. For so young a man, he has 
seen and reflected much. He is indeed 
a irery superior person, as he C9jnvince4 
me even in this short ride. You kno\^, 
that Dr. Johnson says, ^ that you c^mnot 
stand for five minutes with a great man 
under a shed, waiting till a shower is 
over, without hearing him say something^' 
that another man could not say/-^7-- 
But though the Count conversed wit}> 
me so well and so agreeably, I could see 
that his mind .was from time to timei 
absent and anxious ; and as we came 
into Town, he again spoke of the press-^ 
gang, and of his poor servaiit-*--a faithful 
attached servant he called him^ and I am 
sure the Count is a good master, and a 
man of feeling. He had offered money 
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to obtain the man's release. in vain. A 
substitute it was at this time difficult to 
find — ^The Count Was but just arrived in 
London, had not yet presented any of his 
numerous letters of introduction; he men- 
tioned the names of some of the p^op^ 
to whom these were addressed, and he 
asked me, whether application to any of 
jthem, could be of service. . But none of 
his letters were to any of the men no^ 
in power. — -Lord Oldborqugh was the 
only person 1 knew, whose word would 
be law in this case, and I offered to go 
,with him to his Lordship. — ^This I ven- 
tured, my dear father, because I wisely 
,-r-yes, wisely, as you shall see, calculated 
that the introduction of a foreigner, fresh 
from the Continent, and from that Court, 
where Cunningham Falconer is now 
resident Envoy, would be agreeable, ax^ 
might be useful to the Minister. ^ 

** My friend Mr.' Temple, who is as 
obliging and as much my friend now he 
is. secretary to the great man, as he wa^ 



When ht yftiB a scrivemi>g nol)b*f in hh 
ghvt^t^ obtaitied andi^ne^ for m directly 
•^I need not detail — indlied I hltye not 
tlmc^— Gractoufily reteitr«d*-i— Couht's 
boftinesi dotii by a line-^Temple ordered 
to write to Admiralty — Lord Oldboroogh 
— seemed obliged to me for introducing 

the Coont 1 saw he wished to hav6 

some private conversation with bim— ^ 
rose and took my leave. Lord Oldborough. 
-—paid me for my discretion on the spot^ 
by a kind lo6k— a great deal from him — 
ttttd following me to the door of the anti- 
chatnber. — -* Mr. Percy, I cannot re- 
ptt^ that you have followed your owa 
ktdependeat professional course-^I con- 
gratulate you upon your success^ — I have 
heard of it from matiy quarters^ and 
always,, believe toe, vvith pleasure on 
your fether^s aecount,^ and on your 
own/ 

<* Next day found on my table, w^en 
I came from the Gourts,, the Count's 
card — When I returned bis tisit, Com-^ 
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fimsioner Falcoiver was with hiiti in close 
converse — confirmed by thi«> ill opinioh^ 
that Lord Oldborongh is sticking jn- 
formftCioli ; I rttean, political secrets out 
of the Count — The Commissioner could 
not, in common decency, help being 
^ exceedingly sorry, that he and Mrs. 
Falconer had feeen fco little of ttie of late 
-—nor c6uW he well avoid askinig me to 
a GOttcert, to vvMch he invited the 
Count, for the eufsuing evening. As 
Uie Count promised to go, so did I, on 
purpose tb miekt hita. Yoti may be swfe 
thdt I will'ihfiss no opportunity cf oulU- 
Vating his9cqaaint^noe, fw I aim evrtin^ 
of my fother'iB Opinion, tlil^t th^«gh Ve^k- 
ing oomition acqit^intailt^ itt sibilate 
^aste of time, yet tbirt a taan eiiiinot 
-eifiploy hife kifeure better th«in in cib/H}- 
vating the society of tho!(e Who aY6 ^tK 
perior in abilities and c^hamct^r.. Bvea 
foom the,gktice I have had I catx ^■. 
cide, thiat this Count Altenberg is a i^tf- 
perior person, tlvere is something Ab'eitit 
liim 80 CQtnmanding, ^tld yet lio ^^g^giA^i 
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..... But I will not overpraise him ^ 

Adieu, deiarest Caroline. 

" Most affectionately yours, 
** Alfred P«kcy.'* 

To give an account of Mrs. Falconer's 
.concert in fashionable style, we should 
inform the public, that Dr. Mudge for 
,ever established his fame in " Buds of 
Svses ;•* and Miss La Grande was asto- 
nishing, absolutely astonishing, in " Fre- 
iftar vorrei le lagrime'* — quite in Cata- 
•lani*s best n>anner-r-But Miss Georgiana 
Falconer was divine in " O Giove Om- 
nipotcntey** and quite surpassed herself 
in *• Quanto O quanlo i amor possente-' 
-rla which Dr. Mudge was also capital 
-^Indeed it would be doing injustice to 
^his gentleman's powers not to. acknow- 
ledge the universality of his genius. 

I^erbaps our readers may not feel quite 

satisfied with this general eulogium, and 

may observe, that all this might haVe 

^been learnt from the newspapers of the 

d^y. Then we must tell things plainly 



and simplyj but this will not sound 
nearly so grand^ and letting the public 
behind the scenes will destroy all the 

stage effect and illusion. ^Alfred 

Percy went to Mrs. Falconer's unfa- 
diionably early^ in hopes that^ as Count 
Altenberg dined there^ he might have a 
quarter of an hour's conversation with 
bim before the musical party should as- 
semble. In this hope Alfred was mis- 
taken. He found in the great drawing- 
room only Mrs. Falconer and two other 
ladies^ whose names he never heard^ all 
standing round the fire; the unknpwQ 
ladies were in close and eager converse 

about Count Altenberg 

^* He is ^o handsome ! so polite ! so 
charming !-^He is very rich-— has im- 
mense possessions abroad, has not he ? 
—Certainly he has a fine estate in York- 
shire— —But when did he come to Engr 

land ? How long does he stay ? — 

^15,000, no, ^20,000 per annum.— In- 
deed ! — Mrs. Falconer, has not Count 
Altenberg ^30,000 a year ?" 



Mrs. Falconf^r, se«ioittglyimte««fe.^dd, 
iMfod silent^ looking thftmgh heir ^Ms 
at the tntm who y^tis ftghfi^g 4he atgtoiil 
lamps^ — 

^* Rea)!y, toy <fe«s*' arisweted «**, 
** I can't steiy . . . I kii6^V n6thiflg of 
Count AM«ibetg . . . Take em^t ihk 
argand! . . . He's qttine a rtratiger t?bW 
. . . the Cotottrisdionei' ttiettihfh »t LiOtd 
OWborough*^, 'and ^«fi 1^61*4 OWboircMigh*s 
aiecaiiiit otf to^t^e . . . V%dr, we ttrtMt 
hate ttiote light, VT^^r,-^<^istpe9 to pay 
him' att^tiWii^^^^Bw tiere'& • -Mr. Per- 
ty/' c<yntititted »h^, eimifl^ to AlfMB^ 
" can, I dare say, tell yc^tiall abmit thetse 
things. I think the Gdttittifesloner t»ett- 
tioned that it Was yoill, Mr. Percys Who 
intt-odticed the Count t6 iord 01dtK>- 
rofigh." 

The ladies ittitnediatefty MeA their 
surprised and inquiring eyete upon Mr. 
Alfred Percy*— He s^med to grow in an 
instant ^ev^fal feet In their eslinvatioa : 
but he shrunk again when he ackuoVir- 
ledged, that he had ttierfely met Count. 



Altenberg accidentally at Greenwich — 
that he kiiew nothing of the Count's 
«tfete i» Yorkshire, or of hi« foreigi^ pod- 
sessions^ atid wa^ utt«p)y ittcompetent to 
decide ivhetfeer be had j£*10>oao or 
aOi^OO per aritn«m. 

** That's very odd/' said one of ttee 
ladtes-^Btife this tmich, I know:, th«^ be 
its pa«#ioniiteIy £tmd of mmic^ foi» be t^ 
me so at dinner." , .. 

« Then i a» sitfefcte nviUb^ 4*itrttied 
to High t With Miss Getorgitttia'l^fiwa tiife 
cij^flfldants^ ' ^ , * * 

^' But what signifies that," rfepUed 
the oth^f Ittdy, '^' if h^ has not . .^ , .'* 

•• Mr* Peroy T' !ntett*«pled WLv^. FaU 
eotter> ** I litiv^ nev^r seen yon sfilrtJe 
that sttd ttffaif of Lady H^rrtot H^*-*— 
^nA Lewis Oay ;" and putting hei* arm 
TTithin Alfred's, she Walked him ttWa5% 
tialkingorer the ^iffiewr, and throwk»g in 
a pfoper proportion of compliment. A% 
she reached the fbWing doors, at tHh 
farthest end of the room, i6he opened 
them. 
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'^ I have a notion the young people 

are here*' She introduced him into 

the music room. Miss Georgiana Fal- 
ooner^ at the piano-forte^ with perform- 
ers, composers, masters, and young la- 
dies, all with music-books round her, 
sat high in consultation, which Alfred's 
appearance interrupted——^ faint strug- 
gle to be civil ^An insipid question or 

two was addressed to him — 

•' Fond of music, Mr. Percy ? 

Captain Percy, I think, likes music? 

^You expect Captain Percy home 

w>n?"-^— 

Scarcely limning to his answers, the 
young ladies soon resqmed their own 
conversation^ forgot his existence, and 
went on eagerly with their own affairs. 

As they turned over their music-books, 
Alfred, for some minutes, heard only the 
names of La Tour, Winter, Von Esch, 
Lanza, Portugallo, Mortellari, Gug-r 
lielmi, Sacchini, Sa^rti, Paisiello, pro* 
nounced by male and female voices in 
various tones of ecstasy and of execra* 
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tion* Then there was an eager search 
for certain favorite duets, trios, and sets 
of cavatinas. Next he heard, in rapid 
succession, the names of Tenducci, Pa- 
chierotti, Marches!, Viganoni, Brabam, 
Gabrielli, Mara, Banti, Grassini, Bil- 
lington, Catalan]. Imagine our young 
barrister's sens« of his profound igno* 
ranee, whilst he heard the merits of all 
dead and living composers, singers, and 
masters, decided .upon by the Miss FaU 
coners. By degrees he began to see a 
little through the palpable obscure, by 
which he had at fir$t felt himself sur- 
rounded : he discerned that he was in a 
committee of the particular friends of the 
Miss Falconers, who were settling what 
they should: sing and play. All, of 
course, were flattering the Miss Fal- 
coners, and abusing their absent friends, 
those especially who were expected to 
bear a part in this concert — For ii^ 

stance " Those two eternal Miss 

Byngs, with voices like cracked bells, 
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an4 with their dd-fa&Mocied musiG^ 
Handel, Corelli, and Pefgolese, horrid ! 
« ■ A nd odiou6 little Miiss Crotch, who 
hfts science but no taste, execution but 
no judgment— -Thea her voice ! How 
people can call it fine !-.— powerful if you 
WiM— ^but overpowering! — For my part 

I can't stand it, can you ? Every 

body knows an artificial shake, when 
good^ is fhr superior to a natural shake 
^As to the Miss Barhams, the eldest 
has no more ear than the tat4e, and the 
youngest such a thread of a voice !*'; — 

^ But, Mamma,'' iftterrupted Miss 
Georgiana Falconer, ^^ are the Miss La 
Grandes to be hfepe to night?" 

** Certainly, my dear, you know I 
eould not airoid asking the Miss La 
Grandes." — 

*^ Then, positively,** cried Miss Geor- 
giana, her whole fece changing, and ill 
h«moi' swelling in ^ery feature-^ 
^ Then, positively, ma*am, I can^t, and 
•won't -sing a note !'' — - * 



V Why, my dear k>Ftf," %md Mrs., 
^octoer, ^f surely you don't pnetend to. 
be a&^aidifof tba Mis$ La Graode^u^" 

** ¥bta.!'*-*HCr4ed oiu5 of the ehorii^ of 
fl^tteners-^^ YonJ to whom the Ia 
G^ftfickfiatre no mdre'tobe compitrad.! . /^ 

'' Not but that they certainly siug 
fibely^ I ^fn told/' said Mc^ Fjalepuer, 
*^ yet I caa't say I like their style of 
^»gitig^ — wad kikowledge of nMi^ic^ you 
know, ihfey doa't preteed to/* 

*' ,Why ! that's true,'' said Mifls Geor^ 
giana^ bub stUl^ sotnshow^ I can n&^ 
ver btkkg out iuy voice before thQ$e gir}$,, 
-*^I£ I have any voice at all, it is in the 
hwi^ par*i and Miss La iGrande always 
cb^o^es. the Lower paint-mJSesidtfs^ Mafam^ 
you Juiow she »cff«iariy takes ;* Q.Oi^i^ 
Omnip9tenle' from met-^B»>t I should not; 
tm,iikAjtbM mm, if she would notittt^iap^ 
poon ^ Quanta O quanto ^ amorppssenie^ 
— Thefefa no sUuadiAg. tb94;! Now; 
leaily, to tiear.'-that s6;spoiled by Mt^/i 
La Grandp/' : ' . 

^' H«sh ! my dcar^" 3^id .Miw; Ji*^ 
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coner, just as Mrs. La Grande appeared 
< € Oh ! my good Mrs. La Grande^ 
how kind is this of you to come to me 
with your poor head ! — And Miss La 
Grande and Miss Elizas — ^We are so 
maob obliged to you, for you know that 
we could not have done without you." 

The Miss La Grandes were soon fol* 
lowed by the Miss Barhams and Miss 
Crotch, and they were all " so good, and 

so kind, and such dear creatures'* But 

after the first forced compliments, si- 
lence and reserve spread among the 
young ladies of the Miss Falconers' par- 
W. It was evident, that the feir pro- 
fessors were mutually afraid and envious 
of each other, and there was liule pros- 
pect of harmony of temper at this con- 
eert At length the gentlemen ar- 
rived — Count Altenberg appeared, and 
came up to pay his compliments to the 
Miss Faltoners. , As he had not been be- 
hind the scenes, all was charming illusion 
to his eyes. — No one could appear more 
gobd-humoised, agceeable, and amiable 
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than Miss Georgiana Falconer ; sha wafi^ 
in delightful spirits, well dresse^d^ and ad* 
mirably supported by her mother* Th^ 
concert began. But who can describe 
the anxiety of the rival mothers, each in 
agonies to have their daughters brought 
forward and exhibited to the best ad-i 
vantage. Some grew pale, some red, 
all according to their different powers of 
self-command and address, endeavored 
to conceal their feelings. Mrs. Falconer 
now shone superior in ease inimitable^ 
She appeared absolutely unconcern^ 
for her own daughter, quite intent upon 
bringing into notice the talents of the 
Miss Barhams, Miss Crotch, the Mi^s 
La Grandes, &c. 

These young ladies in their tdrn knetr 
and practised the various arts, by which 
at a musical party the unfortunate mistr^ess 
of the house may be tormented. Soojiei 
who were sensible that the company were 
anxious for their performance, chose to 
be ** quite out of voice" till they, had been 
pressed and flattered into acquiescence v 

VOL. II. Q 
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6ne ftweet biuhfiil ere&tore must abscN* 
hitdy be forced to the iiistrtimient^ as a 
flew Speaker of the Hocrae of Gommoiiti 
Iras formeriy dragged t^ the chair. Then 
the iDstnuneiit was not what ooe young 
tsAy was used to i the lights were so placed, 
that another whb was near-sighted could 
not see a note-^^another could not en-* 
dure such a glare* One could not sing 
unless the windows were all open^^ano- 
ther could not play unless they were all 
shut, l^ith perfect co&iplais«»ce Mrs. 
iFakoner okdered the windows to be 
opened and shut^ and again opened and 
ihat ; with admifteUe patience she was, 
or Heemed to be, the martyr to the oa* 
prices of the fair musicians. While sdl 
the time she so manosuvred as to divide, 
and govern, and finally to have every 
thhig arranged as she pleased. None 
but a perfectly cool stander-by, and one 
{previously acquainted with Mrs. Fal- 
ck>ner*s character, could have seen aU 
. that Alfred saw. Perhaps the iiiterean; fate 
began to take about Cbutit lAitenbeFg, 
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who was the grand object of aH her ope- 
rations, increased his penetration. While 
the Count was engaged in earnest politi- 
cal conrersation in one of the inner rooms 
with the Commissioner^ Mrs. Falconer 
besought the Miss La Grandes to favor 
the company. It was impossible for them 
to resist her polite entreaties. Next she 
called upon MissCrotch, and the Miss Bar- 
hams, and she contrived, that they should 
sing and play, and play and sing, till they 
had exhausted theadmirationand complai- 
sance of the auditors. Then she relieved 
attention with some slight things from 
Miss Arabella Falconer, such as toxAd 
Excite no sensation or envy. Presently, 
after vralking about the room, carelessly 
joining different conversation parties, and 
saying something obliging to each, she 
approached the Count and the Commis«> 
isioner. Finding that the Commissioner 
had finished all he tiad to «ay, she began 
to reproach him for keeping the Cduit 
-so long from the ladies, and leading him» 
as she spoke, to the piano-forte, she de- 
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clared, that he had missed such cbarm*^ 
jng things. — '* She coidd not ask Mists 
Crotch to play any more, till she had * 
rested — Georgiana ! for want of. some- 
thing better, do try what you can give 
us — she will appear to great disadvan- 
tage of course — My dear, I think we have 
not had O Giove Omnipotente.'* 

** I am not equal to that. Ma'am,'* 
said Georgiana, drawing, back, ** you 
should cal) upon Miss La Grande." 

" True, my love, but Miss La Grande 
has been so xevy obliging, I could not 

ask Try it, my love— I am not 

surprised you should be diffident after 

what we have heard but the 

Count, I am sure, will make allowances." 
V With amiable and becoming diffidence 
Miss Georgiana was, compelled to com- 
ply — ^The Count was surprised and 
charmed by her voice — Then she was 
prevailed upon to try ** Quanta quari'- 
tB I ainor possente!' — The Count, who 
was enthusiastically fond of music, seem- 
ed quite enchanted, and Mrs. Falconer 
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took care, that he should have this im- 
pression left full and strong upon his 
mind — ^Supper was announced— The 
Count was placed at the table between 
Mrs. Falconer and Lady Trant, but 
just as they were sitting down, Mrs. 
Falconer called to Georgiana, who was 
going, much against her will, to another 
table. 

„ ** Take my place, my dear Georgiana, 
for you know I never eat supper.'*" 

Georgiana's countenance, which had 
been black as night, became all radiant in- 
stantly. She took her mamma's pface be- 
side the Count. Mrs. Falconer walked 
about all supper time smiling, and saying 
obliging things with self-satisfied grace. 
She had reason indeed to be satisfied with 
the success of this night's operations. 
Never once did she appear to look to- 
wards the Count, or her daughter, but 
assuredly she saw that things were going 
on as she wished. 

In the mean time Alfred Percy wa« as 
heartily tired by the exhibitions of this 
Q3 
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eyeningj as were many £uhioiiablf joUBg 
men^ who had been lowl in their praises 
of the performers. Perhaps Alfiredi was 
not however a perfectly fair jndge^ as* he 
was disappointed in bis own maiuei^yreSy 
not having been able to obtain two mi- 
nutes' conversation with the Count dur- 
ing the whole evening. In a Jetter to 
Rosamond^ the next day, he said, thaic 
Mrs. Fideoner's concert hadb^eti very 
dull, and he observed thsit 

*' People can see more of one another 
in a single day in the country, than they 
can in a year in town/' He was fur* 
ther very eloquent " on the folly of 
meeting in crowds to say ccnnmon* 
place nothings to people you do not 
care for^ and to see only th? outsides 
of those with whom you desire to 
converse.** 

* ^ Just as I w^s writing this sen- 
tence," continues Alfred,—" Coui^ 
Altenberg called — how fortunate — ^how 
obliging of him to come so early, before 
I went to the courts. He has put mp 
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into good humor again with ^ whole 
world — even with the Miss Faloouers-^ 
He came to take leave of me-^He i# 
going down to the country — with wbooa 
do you think ?-*-^ With Lord 014borQUgl^ 
daviiig the reeefis. Did 1 not teli ypUs t;balt 
Lord Oldborough would like hi0)-^^b# 
is, would find that he has inlbrmatiaib 
and can be usefuK-^I hope yen will aJUi 
see the Couat ; indeed I am ^ur^ yQH 
wilL He politdy spoke of paying hi^ 
respacte to my father, by whom hif 9bipr 
wrecked coantrymen had beei) so hoipi*- 
tably succoured in their distress — <I tQl4 
him, that our fsuoaily no longer lived in the 
Bame place; thiO; we had been obliged 
to retire to a small estate, in ai dia« 
tant psurt of the eonntrj-^^I did not troo^ 
ble him with the history of our family 
misfortunes; nor did I even mention 
how the shipwreck, and the earelassness 
of the Dutch sailors had occasioned the 
fire at Percyi^Hall^^though I was tempt- 
ed to tell him this when I was speaking 
of M- de Tourville. 

Q4 
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^ I forgot to tell my father, that this 
morning, when I went with the Count 
to Lord Oklborough's, among a heap of 
books of heraldry, with which his table 
was covered, I spied an old book of my 
father's dn the/ir/^ of deciphering, which 
he bad lent Commissioner Falconer years 
ago. Lord Oidborough, whose eye is 
qtiick as a hawk's, saw my eye turn to- 
wards it, and he asked me if I knew any 
thing of that book, or of the art of de- 
ciphering ? Nothing of the art, but 

5ometbing of the book, which I recol- 
lected to be my father's — His Lordship 
pvki it into my hands, and I showed some 
pencil notes of my father's writing.— 
Lord Oldborough seemed surprised— ^aad 
said^ be did not know this had been 
among the number of your studies — I 
told him^ that you had once been muck 
intent upon Wilkins and Leibnitz's 
scheme of a universal language, and 
that I believed this had led you to the 
^rt of deciphering— He repeated the 
words ' Universal language' — Ha!— 
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Then 1 suppose it was from Mr. Percy, 
that Commissioner Falconer learnt all 
he knew on this subject' — 
> ** I believe so, my Lord" — 

" Ha !" He seemed lost for a mo- 
ment in thought, and then added — * I 
wish I had known this sooner — Ha !' 

*' What these Hues meant, I was un- 
able to decipher — but I am sure they 
related to some matter very interesting to 

him He explained himself no further, 

but immediately turned away from me to 
the Count, and began to talk of the af- 
fairs of his court, and of M. de Tour- 
ville, of whom he seems to have some 
knowledge, I suppose through the means 
of his envoy, Cunningham Falconer. 

/* I understand, that a prodigious 
party is invited to Falconer-Court. The 
Count asked me if I was to be one of 
them, and seemed to wish it — I like him 

much They are to have balls, and 

plays, and great doings — If I have time 

I will write to morrow^ and tell you who 

goes, and give you a sketch of their cha- 

Q5 
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meters— Mra. Falconer oaoDot well avoid 
wldng you lo some of her eatertaitunents, 
and it will be {>lea6ant to you to know 
who's who beforehand/^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Notwithstanding all the patronage qf 
fasbwn^ wblcb the Mias Falconers had for 
aome ttofie ^eDJoyed, ootwiilifltoDdnig all 
(heir owb accomplishments^ and their 
mother's knowledge of the world and ads* 
dres8» the grand object had not been 
obtained — ^for they were not married.--^ 
Though .eirery lyher^ seen^ and eveiy 
wh^e admined^ no proposaJ» had yet been 
made adequate to their expeetattpns. In 
^ain had one young nobleman altor an- 
other, heir ajp^areQt after heir appfireirt^ 
been invited, cherished, and flattered^ by 
Mrs. Falconer, had been .constantly tt h'er 
balls and concerts, had stood beside the 
harp, and the |>iaDo forie, b^d danced, 
or flirted with the Mis^ Falconers, b^d 
been hung oat at all public places as a 
pendant to one or other of the sisters^ 
q6 
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•• The mother, seeing project after 
project fail for the establishment of her 
daughters, forced to bear, and to conceal 
these disappointments,'still continued to 
form new schemes with indefatigable per* 
severance. Yet every season the difficul- 
ty increased ; and Mrs. Falconer in the 
midst of the life of pleasure, which she 
seemed to iead, was a prey to pefpetmat 
anxiety. . She knew that if any thing 
should hfetppe& to the Commissioner, 
^hose health .was dedining ; if he should 
k>se liord Oldborough's favor^ which 
seemed not impossible; if Lord Old bo- 
rough should not be able to maintain him- 
self in power, or if he should die ; she and 
her daughters would lose every thing.-^ 
From a small estate, overwhelmed with 
debt, there would be no fortune for her 
daughters, they would be left utterly 
destitute, ai^d absolutely unable to do 
any thing for themselves — unlikely to suit 
plain country gentlemen, after the high 
style of company, in which they had liv- 
ed^ and stil more incapable than she 
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ivo'uld be 6f bearing a reverse of fortune. 
The young ladies^ confident of their 
charnliSj unaccustomed to refl^ct^ and full 
of the present, thought little Of these pro- 
babilities of fbture evil, though they were 
quite as impatient to be married as fheil 
mother could wish. Indeed, this impar 
tience becoming visible, she was rather 
anxious to suppress it, because it counter^ 
acted her views. — ^Mrs. Falconer had still 
two schemes for their establishment. Sir 
Robert Percy bad luckily lost his wife 
within the last twelvemonth, had no ebiU 
dren, and had been heard to declare, that 
he would marry again as soon as he de- 
cently could^ because, if he were to die 
without heirs, the Percy estate might re- 
vert to the relations whom he detested. 
Mrs. Falconer had persuaded the Com- 
xnissiofier to cultivate Sir Robert Percy's 
acquaintance 3 had this winter wsltched 
for the time when law business called 
him town ^ had prevailed upon him to 
go to her house, instead of staying, as 
he usually did, at an hotel, or spending 
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bis 4ay at his Skdicttor's ^anfcars. She 
had in short maide things so tgraei^ble to 
hi«9 and h^ seemed so weU pleased with 
her» she had hopes that be would in time 
be brought to propose for her dangtrter 
Andbdla. To conciliate Sir Robert Percy, 
it W9B necessary to avoid all conneKion 
with the stker JPer4^, luid it was £>r 
this neason^ that the CoqiinisfiioQer had 
oflate avoided Alfred and Erasmus. Mrs. 
Falconer'a schemes ibr Georgiana, her 
beautiful 4ot]ghter^ were fiur more briU 
liaat.-**Several gnent establishaients she 
bad in riew.-*^The appearance of Count 
Altenberg put many dd vitnons to Aight — 
berivhole fancy fixed upon him. — If she 
could marry her Georgtana to Coimt Air 
ienberg t^^Tbere-vwuld he a match, high 
as hef most exalted ambstion ^eouUi desine : 
and this project did not seem impossible. 
The Count had been beard to say^ |Jk^ 
fce tbomght Miss Georgiana Falcooer the 
liandsomest woman be jiad seqn ein^e he 
bad been in London.-~He had admired 
iier tdancing^ and had lis^^ened wvth en« 
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thusiastic attention to her music, and to 
her charming voice ; the young lady her- 
self was confident^ that he w«ts^ would be, 
or ought to be her slave. The Count was 
going into the coontiy for some wedcs 
with liord Oldborough. — Mrs. Falconer, 
though she had not seen Faloooer-Couit 
for fifteen years, decided to go there im- 
mediately. Then she should have the 
Count fsurly away from all the designing 
mothers, and rival daughters, of her ae* 
<pNtifrtaace, and besides . « . . «he mi^t, 
by Ibis seasonable visit 4o due countiy, 
secure Sir Robert Percy fer her daughter 
-AraJodla. The Commissioner r^otcedia 
Ins lady's determins^n, because he fawtw 
ihat it would lafibrol him an opportunity 
«xf obliging Lord Oldboroagh. His Loi^* 
^p had always (been averse to the ttxm^ 
ble of enteitainitig comfpny. He dis- 
liked it still more, sinoe the death of La* 
dy Oldborough, but lie knew that it^vas 
necessary to kefep up bis interest, and his 
popularity, in the country, ^uid hie 
nwuld, therefope, be loUiged by Mi«. 
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Falconer's gWiQg dinners and entertain-^ 
ments for him. This game had succeed- 
ed, when it had been played^^at the 
time of the Marchioness of Twicken* 
ham's marriage. — Mr. Falconer was par- 
ticQlarl/ anxious now to please Lord Old- 
borough, for he was fully aware, that he 
had lost ground with his patron, and that 
his sons had all in different ways given 
his Lordship cause of dissatisfactiot>. 
With Buckhurst Fatconietr . Lord Oldbo- 
rough was displeased for being the com^ 
panion and encourager of his nephew. 
Colonel Hauton, in. extravagance and 
gaming. In paying bis court to the ne- 
phew, Buckhurst lost the uncle. Lord 
Oldborough had hoped, that a man of Ir- 
terature and talents, as Buckhurst had 
been represented to him, would have 
drawn his nephew froni the turf to the 
senate, and would have raised in Colonel 
Hauton's mind isome noble ambition.. 

" A clergyniah! Sir,*' said Lord Old- 
borough to Commissioner Falconer, With 
a look of austere indigni^ion^ '< What 
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eould indace such a man as Mr. Buck^ 
hurst Falconer to become a clergytnap ?'* 
The Commissioner, affecting to sympa- 
thize in this indignation, declared that 
he was so angry with his son, that h^ 
would not see him. — All the time, ho\y- 
ever, he comforted himself with the hope, 
that his son would, in a few months, b^ 
in possession of the long-expected living 
of Chipping Friars, as the old incumbent 
was now speechless. — Lord Oldborough 
had never, after this disowning of Buck- 
hurst, mentioned his name to the father, 
amd the Commissioner thought this ma- 
nagement had succeeded. 

Of John Falconer too there had been 

complaints. Officers returned fron> 

abroad had spoken of his stupidity, his 
neglect of duty, and, above all, of hi^ 
boasting that, let him do what be pleas- 
ed, he was sure of Lord Oldborough's fa- 
vor—certain of being a Major in one year, 
a Deutenant-Colonel in two. — At first his 
boasts had been laughed at by his bro- 
ther officers, but when, at the year's end. 
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lie actuiUy was made a Major^ hk bro« 
tber ofilcers' surprise and discontent were 
great. -^Lord Oldbormigh was blamed 
for patronizing such a fellow.-^All tiotUf 
in course of tisie» came to his Lordskip's 
knowledge. — He heard these compkut^ 
in silence. It was not his habit suddea* 
}j to express his displeasure. He heard, 
and saw, witboirt speaking or acting, till 
facts iMud proofs had accmnidated in his 
mind. He seemed to pass over many 
things nnobserved, bnt they were all re<- 
gistered in his memory, and he wouM 
jttdge and decide at last in an instant 
and irrevocabIy.«-*<Of this Commissions 
Falconer, a cunning man, who watched 
parts of a character narrowly, but could 
not take in the whole, was not aware^ 
He often blessed his good fortune for hw- 
ing escftped Lord Oldborough's displea- 
sure, or detection, upon occasions when 
his Lordship had marked all that the 
Commissioner imagined he had overlook^ 
ed ; his Lordship was o£ten most awake 
to what was passing, and most dbpleas* 
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«d^ when he appeared moirt absent or wi^ 
niMed. 

For instaoce, maay mistakes» awi 
much ignorance^ had freqaeotly appear* 
ed in his Envoy Cimniogham Falconer's 
^kespatches; hut except when, in tiie firrt 
moment of surprise at the difference be-> 
twaen the ineptitude of the Envoy, and 
the talents of the Author of the pamphlet, 
liis Lot dship had exelaiimed,-^*^ A sloven- 
bf despe^hy'^-^these mistakes, and this 
igtiorance, had passed withpnt animad-^ 
version. Some symptoms o^ duplicity, 
seme evasion of the minister's questions, 
had likewise appeared, and the Commis- 
sioner had trembled lest the suspicions of 
his patron should be awakened. 

Coiint Altenberg, without desi^ to 
injure Cunningham^ had accidentally 
mentipned in the presence of the Com- 
missioner, and of Lord Oldbor0U|;h, 
something of a transaction, which was to 
be kept a profound secret from the minis- 
ter, a private intrigue which Cunning* 
ham had been carrying on, to get hims^f 
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appointed Envoy to the Court of Den- 
mark» by the interest of the opposite 
party, in case of a change of ministry. — 
At the moment when this was alluded to 
by Count Altenberg, the Commissioner 
was so dreadfully alarmed^ that he per* 
spired at every pore; but perceiving that 
Lord Oldborough expressed no surprise^ 
asked no explanation, never looked to- 
wards him with suspicion, nor even rais- 
ed his eyes, Mr. Falconer flattered him- 
self, that his Lordship was so completely 
engrossed in the operation of replacing a 
loose glass io bis spectacles^ that he had 
not heard or noticed one word the Count 
had said. In this hope the Commissioner 
was confirmed by Lord Oldborough*s 
speaking an instant afterwards precisely 
in his usual tone, and pursuing his pre- 
vious subject of conversation, without 
any apparent interruption in the train of 
his ideas. — ^Yet, notwithstanding that the 
Commissioner fancied, that he and his son 
had escaped, and were secure in each 
particular instance, he had a general 
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feeling, that Lord Oldborough was more 
reserved towards him ; and he was haunt* 
ed by a constant fear of losing, not his 
patron's esteem or confidence, but his 
favor.— Against this danger he constantly 
guarded. To flatter, to keep I^ord Old* 
borough in gdod humor, to make himself 
agreeiable and necessary by continual 
petty submi^sioQis and services, was the 
sum of his policy. 

It: was with this view^ that the Com- 
missioner determined to: go >to the coun* 
iryi and with this view he had consent- 
ed to various expenses, which were fie- 
<^ssary, as Mrs; Falconer > declared,; to 
make it practicable for her and her daiigh- 
4e£s'to accompany him^ iOrd^rs v^re sent 
to hare a theatre at Falcdner-Court^ 
which bad been long disu&ed, fitted up 
in the most elegant mtonkr.r^The Miss 
Falconers had been itiXhe habit of acting 
at Sir Thomas and Lady Flowerton's pri- 
vate theatre at Richmoi^d, .and they were 
accomplished actresses; Count Alten^ 
berg had declared* that ha was particular- 
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Ijr fend of tbestrical amuseneats. — ^Tfaat 
bmi was rafficient.— BoBides, what a »a« 
satioQ the opening of a theatve mt ¥ai« 
ooner-Cowrt woald create in the co«n« 
tyl — ^Mrs. Falconer observed^ that the 
only possible way to make the coantry 
supportable was to have a large party of 
town friends in yonr howe — ^and this wm 
the more necessary for iker» as she was 
almost a stranger in her own county* 

AMred kept his promise^ Md sent Rosa- 
mond a list ^f the persons of whom the 
party was to consist-opposite to sere* 
tal names he wrote--^oBimoii-tplace 
young-^-or^ cmnmon-^laoe old ladies j'**^ 
tif the latter nnnAer were Lady Trant and 
lady Kew. Of the former were the Miss 
Cr^-^s, and others not worth mentioning. 
---Then came the two Lady Ariingtoin, 
Jiieces of the Duke of Greenwich. 

** The Lady Arlingtons/' cocitinaes 
Alfred^ ^' are glad togettoMrs. Faloon- 
'.er^ and Mrs. "FidooBier is gtad "to hiave 
ihem^ becanse they are rdated to my 
I^rdDake. I hiwe met them atjifhv. 
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Fakoner's^ at Lady Angelica Heading- 
ham'83 and often at Lady Jane Gran- 
▼iUe's.--The style and tone of Oie Lady 
Anne is Iangai6hing«-H)f Lady Frances, 
lit ely-^both seem mere spoilt selfish la* 
dies of quality. Lady Anne's selfishness 
is of the eold^ cfarenic^ inveterate nature. 
— Lady Franoes% of the hot^ acute^ and 
tormenting &pecies.-*--She * loves every 
thing by fits^ and nothing long.'— -Every 
body is an angeU and a dear creature, 
virhite they minister to h^ ianoies— -^and 
n& lo^ger.^^About these fancies she is 
restless and impatient to a degree^ which 
W^kes her iBister look sick and scornful 
beyond description. — Lady Anne neither 
fancies, nor loves any thing, or any bo-*> 
dy.'^-She see«tt to have no object upon 
earth, but to drink bariey-v^ater, and 
save herself from all manner of troutifc 
or exertion^ foodify or mental.— So much 
ibr the Lady Arlingtons. 

^' Biickharst Falconer cannot be of this 
party^-^'Cotonel Hautoa has him at his 
regiment.-^But Bockhurst's two frienda^ 
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the Clays, are earnestly pressed into th€!< 
service. Notwithstanding the fine sane-- 
tified speech Mrs. Falconer made me, 
about that sad affair of Lewis Clay with 

Lady Harriot H , she invites him; 

and I have a notion, if Count Altenberg 
bad not appeared, that she would like 
\o have had him, or his brother, for her 
son-in-law. That you may judge how 
much my mbther would like them for 
her sons-in-law, I will take the trouble to 
draw you portraits of both gi^ntlemen. 

" French Qay, and English Clay, aff 
they have been named, are brothers, 
both men of large fortune, which their 
fiither acquired respectably by com- 
merce, and . which they are sipending in 
aH kinds of extravagance and profligacy, 
not from inclination, but merely to pur- 
chase admission into fine conapany.— 
French Clay is a travelled coxcomb, 
who, i propos de bottes, begins with^- 
* When I was abroad With the Prtn cess 
Orbitella . . .' But I am afraid I can- 
not speak of this itoan With impartiality. 
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for I cannot bear to see sn Englishman 
apeing a Frenchman. — ^The imitation is 
always so awkward, so ridiculous/ so 
centemptible. Freqch Clay talks of 
tact^ but without possessing any > he 
delights in what he calls persiflage^ but 
in his persiflage^ instead of the' wit and 
elegance of Parisian raillery, there ap-. 
pears only the vulgar love and habit: of 
derision.— He is continually railing at 
our English vi^nt oi savoirvivrey yet is 
himself an example of the ill-bre<^ihg 
which he reprobates. His manners:bave 
neither the cordiality of an Englishman, 
nor the polish of a foreigner. To; im- 
prove us in U esprit de societe, he wpidd 
introduce the whole system- of FrjEjnch 
gallantry-r- the vice without the reOne- 
ment. — I heard him acknowledge jt to 
be * his principle* to intrjgue with 
every married woman who would listen 
to him, provided she has any one of hi9 
four requisites, wit, fashion, beauty, or 
a good table.— He says his late suit in 
VOL. ir. R 
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Dictors* Commons cost him nothings 
ht'jBV) fiOO are nothing to him. 

•* Public virtue, as wdl as private, he 
Ihinks it a fine air to disdain, and pa- 
triotism and love of our country he 
calls prejudices, of which a philosopher 
Might to divest himself. — ^Some charita- 
ble people snjr, that he is not so unfeel- 
ing as he seems to be, and that above 
half his vices arise from affectation^ and 
from a mistaken ambition to be, what he 
thinks perfectly French. 

** His brother, English Clay, is a cold, 
lewrved, proud, dull looking man, whom 
art, in despite of nature, strove, and 
strove in vain, to^uidfcen into a ' gay 
deceiver/ — He is a ghive man of plea- 
sure — his first care being to provide for 
his exclusively personal gratifications. 
His dinner is a serious, solemn business, 
whether it be at his own table, or at a 
tavern, which last he prefer^-— he orders 
it s6, that his repast shall be the very 
best of it^s kind that money can pro* 
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€li6ated ia whit be is to^ pay. Not that 
he vahios money» but ^he cannot bear to 
be 4akm in. Then his dress^ his horses^ 
his whole appointment and e$tf^lish- 
raent^ are oomplete^ and accurately in the 
:&sfa]<Mi of the day^^no expense spared, 
--'Att tbiit beiotigs to Mr. Clay, of Glay- 
Hall, is the best of it's kind, or, at least, 
had from the best hand in England. 
Everything about him is English; but 
I don't know whether this arises from 
love of his country, or contempt of his 
biother. Engli^ Clay is not ostenta* 
tions of that which is his own, but he is 
disdainful of all that belongs to another. 
The slightest deficiency in the {qfpoint-^ 
ments of tus companions he sees, and 
marks by a wink to some by^tander> or 
with a dry joke laughs the wretch to 
scorn. In company, he delights to sit 
by adlent and snug» sneering inwardly at 
those who are entertaining the company, 
and committing themselves. He never 
entertains, and is seldom entertained, 
R2 
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His joys are neither convivial nor intelteC' 
tual ; he is gregarious^ bat not compa- 
nionable ; a hard drinker^ but not social. 
Wine sometimes makes him noisy, bat 
never makes him gay; and, whatever be 
his excesses, he commits them seem- 
ingly without temptation' from taste or 
passion. He keeps a furiously expen- 
sive mistress, whom he curses, and who 
curses him, as Buckhur^t informs me, 
ten times a day ; yet he prides himself 
on being free and unmarried ! scorning 
and dreading women in general, ^ be 
swears he would not marry Venus herself 
unless she had jClOO,OOOineach pocket, 
and now, that no mortal Venus wears 
pockets, he thanks Heaveii he is safe.— 
Buckhurst, I remember, assured ipe, that 
beneath this crust of pride there is some 
good nature. Deep hid under a lai^e 
mass of selfishness, there may be some 
glimmerings of affection! He shows 
symptoms of feeliiig for his horses, and 
his mother, and his coa;chman, and bis 
country. I do believe he would fight 
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for ' old England^ for jt is his country, > 

and he is English Clay.r Affection 

for his coachman did I say ? — jHe shows 
admiration, if not affection, for every 
wliip of note in town. He is ^their com- * 
panion ... no, their pupil, and, as An- . 
toninufi Pius gratefully prided himself in. 
recording tl^e names of those relations ^ 
and friends from whom he learnt his 
several virtues, this man may boast to, 
after-ages of having learnt how to cut a 
fly off his near leader's ear from one^ 
coachman, how to tuck up a duck from, 
smother, and the trtie spit from a third — 
by the by, it is said, but J don't vouch 
for the truth of the story, that this.last^ 
accomplishment cost him a tooth, which 
he had had drawn to attain it in perfec- 
tion. — Pure slang he could not learn 
from any one coachman, but from con- 
stantly frequenting the society of all. 
I recollect Buckhurst Falconer's telling 
me» that he dined once with English 
Clay, in company with a baronet, a vis- 
count, an earl, a duke, and t^e driver 
R3 
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ofmaail-coacbj to Vfhom was givefi^ by 
acduMthmi the saat of h(mm. I am 
toM them is: a- house^ at which these 
gClrtleineii aod noidemen meet regularlj^ 
efwtj week^ where there are two diningo 
reottis dimlad by glass doors.— In one 
f«diB the real coaphmen dine, in the 
other' the amateur gentfoffien^ wbo^ wbea. 
they anttred of theirr own coBversatioo^ 
throw open^ tiie glass-doors, that they 
way W entertained- and edified by the 
CWMhmen's mt and sUo^ i in. wbich^ 
dMect* English Clay's rapid profioiencp 
bas^ it is said, reoonunended him to tiie 
Imst society, even more than « his being' 
ih« master of the best of cooks, and of 
Clay.Halh 

- '^ I h^ve said so muchmfore than I ia-^ 
teiKted of both these brothers, that I hwe 
BO room ft>p more portraits ^ indeed, the 
oUier gentlemen are smroesi 

f . jlft^ ^: ^. ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ He «r ^ ^ m • 

•• Yours affectionatelyy 
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Notwithstanding the pains which Mrs. 
Falconer took to engage these Mr. Clays 
to accompany her^ she could obtain onl^r 
a promise, that they would wait upoji 
her, if possible, some time during the 
recess. 

Co^nt Altenberg n)^, much tQ li^ 
F^ilconer's disa|>pointmeu(^ wfkS de^ii^ 
in town ^ few days^ longer Uiau he ha4 
ftireseen, but he promi^e4 to follow, l^v^ 
Oldborough oatily in the eosuiug we^Ii^* 
All the rest oi the, prodigious pwtty ar* 
rived at FaJconer^Court, whicb ww 
within a few miles of Lord Qldborough*s 
seat at Clermont-Park. 

The day after Lord 01dborough*s ar- 
rival in the country, his Lordship was 
seized with a fit of th^ gout, which fixed 
in his right hand. Commi?^ioner Fal<^ 
coner, when he cam0 in. the morning to 
pay his respects, and to inq^uire after b^ 
patron's health, found him in his stu^y^ 
writing a letter with his, left Yx^p^. — 
" My Lord, shall not I call Mr. Temple 
r4 
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— or — could I offer my services as secre- 
tary ?" — " I thank you. Sir— no. — ^This 
letter must be written with my own 
hand." 

• Who can this letter be to, that is of 
so much consequence ? thought the Com- 
missioner; and glancing his eye at the 
direction, he saw, as the letter was given 
to a servant, " To L. Percy y Esq.'^-^ 
hid surprise arrested the pinch .of snuff 
which he wiis just going to take. — 
** What could be the business — the se- 
cret^ — only a few lines, what cowld they 
contain ?" — 
Simply these words : 

" Mt dear Sir, . 

^^ I write to you with my 
left hand, the gout having, within these 
fefw hours, incapacitated my right.^— 
Since this gout keeps me a prisoner, and 
I cannot, as I had intended, go to yoli, 
may I beg that you will do me the favor 
to come to me, if it could suit your con- 
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venience> to morrow morAing, when I 
shall be alone from twelve till four. 

" With true esteem^ 
*• Yours, 

** Oldborouob/' 

' In the course of the day, the Com- 
missioner found out, by something Lord 
Oldborough let fall, what his Lordship 
had, no intention to conceal, that he had 
requested Mr. Percy to come to Cler- 
mont-Park the next morning. And the 
Commissioner promised himself that he 
would be in the way to see his good 
cousin Percy, and to satisfy his curiosity. 
But his maqoeuvres and windings were, 
whenever it was, necessary, counteracted 
and cut short by the unexpected direct- 
ness and peremptory plain dealing of 
his patron. In the morning, towards 
the hour of twelve, the Commissioner 
thought he had well begun a conversa- 
tion, that would draw out into length 
upon a topic, which he knew must be 
interesting to his Lordship, and he held • 
K5 
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m b» kand pmote letters^ of greaA cob- 
sequent^ fibm hk stki Cunninghoiml 
but Lord OldbMOUgh taking the letters, 
locked them up ip* his desk, saying, 

^ To night* I will read them — this 
morning I have set apart for a conversa- 
tion with Mt. Percy, whom I wish to 
se« alcme. hi the meaa ttme my iuteresti 
in th^ Biroiigh^-*4ias been kft tXK> mucb 
to the care of thtft attorney Sharpe, ol 
whom I have no great opinion. WH 
you be ifo good to ride over, as you pro-fc* 
mised me that you would, to the BoJ 
rough, and sw whad; is doing there V^ 

The Commissioner endeavored not to 
look disconcerted or discomfited, ran^ 
the bell for his horses, and took his^ 
leave, as Lord Oklboroogb had deter- 
mined that he should, hsfore the arrival 
of Mr. Percy, who came ea^ctly at 
twelve. 

^ I thank you for this punctuality, 
Mr. P^rcy," said Lord Oldborougb, ad- 
vancing in bis nM)St gracious manner — 
aud no two things could be more 
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strikingly different^ than his gracious 
and ungracious manner. *^ X thank you 
for this kind punotuality. No one 
knows better than I do the difference 
between the yisit of a friead, and aH 

other visits." 

Without preface^ Lord Oldborough 
always went directly to the point. — ^^ I 
have Tequested you to oome to mes Mn 
Percy, because I want from you two 
things, which I cannot have so much t4 
fAy satisfaction from^ any other perison 
ai from; yon,— ^assistance-^^and sympw- 
thy. B ut, before I go to my own afi» 
fhirs, let me — and not by way of com- 
pliment, but, plainly and truly, let me 
congratulate you, my dear Sir, on the 
success of your sons, on the distinction 
and independence they have already ac<> 
quijped in their professions.-^I know the 
value of independenoe-^-^f that which I 
•hall never have,'^--^added h^ Lordship, 
with a forced smile and a deep sigh. » * ■ ** ; 

'< But let that be It was not of tb^ 

r6 
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I. meant to spenk.-r-You pursue your 
course, I, mine. — ^Firmness of purpose I 
take to be the great difference between 
man and man. I am not one of those> 
who habitually covet sympathy. It is a 
sign of a mind insufficient to it's own 
rapport^ to look for sympathy on every 
trivial occurrencej — and on . great . occa- 
siot^s, it .has not been my good fortune to 
meet many persons, who could sympa* 
thi^e with me." / 

r '* True," sAid. Mr. Percy, ." people 
must think with you, before they can 
Ibel with you.". 

. " It is extraordinary, Mr. Percy," 
continued Lor^ Oldb'orough, *^ that, 
knowing how widely you differ* from me 
in political principles, I should choose, 
of all men living, to open my. mind te 
you. — But the fact is, that I am con* 
vinced, however we may differ about 
the means, the end we both have in 
•view is one and the same, — ^The good 
and glory of the British Empire." 
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^\ My Lord, I believe it/' — cried Mr. 
Percy — With energy and warmth he re- 
peated — ** My Lord, I believe it.** 

" I thank you. Sir,"— said Lord Old- 
borough, *' you do me justice. I have 
reason to be satisfied, when such men as 
you do me justice. I have reason also 
to be satisfied., that I have not to make 
the common complaint of those, who 
serve princes. From hifti whom I have 
served I have not 'met with any ihgrati- 
tudej with any neglect. On the con- 
trary, I am well assured, that so firm is 
his conviction of my intending the good 
of his throne, and of his^^people^ that to 
preserve me hia minister is the first wish 
of his heart. I am confident, that with- 
out hesitation he would dismiss from 
his counsels any who should obstruct 
my views, or be inimical to my inter- 
ests.'* '. ■ < 

" Then, my Lord, you are happy j if 
mail can be happy at the summit of am- 
bition."— 
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*^ Pardoa me. It Is a ^izsy height at 
best*-— Biitr~were it attained, I tmst 
my hebd would be stimig eimugb^fea b^ff 
it/* 

** Lord Verulam you know, my LcMPd/' 
taid Mr. Percy, smiling, ^' tells us, that 
people, by looking down precipices, do 
put their spirits in the act of Ming/' 

« True, true," sa\d lord CNdborough^ 
rather impa^nt at Mr. Percy's going to 
Lord Verulam and philosophy. — ^* But 
yott ham sat yet heaid the &cts. — i-^I 
ain ettcompassed with enemiei^ ope^ and 
secret.— Open enemies I meet anddefy-^ 
tiieir strength I can calculate and ^p^ 
pose. — But the strengtii of my secmt 
enemies I cannot calculate, lor that 
stamglh depends on their combinatiun^ 
wsA that comhinataen I cannot break, 
till I know of what it consists. I have 
the power and the will to strike, but 
know not wfaeoe to iajm. In the dark I 
wUl not strike, kst I injure the innocent 
or destroy a friend. — Light I cannot ob'^ 
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taiti) though I hare tjeeia m search of it 
for a ooi^ideraUe time. PeHM^s, by 
your assistance it may be obtained/' 

^^ By my assistance P' exclaimed Mr. 
Percy — ** ignorant^ as I am, of all par- 
ties, and of all their secret transactions, 
how, my dear Lord, can I possibly a^ 
ford you any assistance ?" 

^^ Precisely by your being unconneet«^ 
ed with all parties--'-^ cool stander by^ 
you can jadge of the play — ^you can as*^ 
sist me with your general knowledge of 
human nature, and with a partipulcr 
st>ecies of knowledge, of which I should 
never have guessed that you were pos^t 
sessed, but lor an accidental discovery 
of it made to me the oliher day by youc 
ton Alfred. Tour knowtedge of the art 
of deciphering.'* 

Lord Oldbor^ugh then pi*oduced the 
Tourville papers, related bow" they had 
been put into his hands by Commissioner 
Falconer, showed him what the Com-^ 
missioner and his $on had deciphered^ 
pointed out where the ren^aining diffi* 
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cultj occurred^ and explained how thejr 
were completely at a stand, from their^ 
inability to decipher the word Gas^pc, 
or to decide who or what it could mean. 
All the conjectures of the Commissioner, 
the cassoc, and the bishop, and the 
gosshawk, and the heraldic researches, 
and the French misnomers, and the puns 
upon the coats of arms, and the notes from 
Wilkins on universal language, and; an 
old book on deciphering, which had been 
lent to the Commissioner, and the private 
imd public letters, which Cunningham: 
had written since he wetit abtoad, were 
all laid before Mr. Percy. 
• ** As to my Envoy, Mr. .Cunningham 
Falconer," said Lord Oldborough, as, be 
took up the bundle of Cunningham's 
letters — ** I do not choose to interrupt the 
main business before us, by adverting 
to him or to his character, further, than 
to point out to you this mark, (showing 
a peculiar pencil n^ark, made on certain 
papers). — This is my note of distrust^ 
observe, and this my note for mere cir- 
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cumlocution — or nonsense. And 

here/' continued his Lordship, " is a 
list of all those in, or connected with the 
ministry, whom it is possibly may be my 
enemies/' — ^The list was the same as that 
on which the Commissioner formerly 
went to work, except that the name of 
the Duke of Greenwich had been struck 
out, and two others added in his place, 
so that it stood thus, 

" Dukes of Doncaster^ and Stratford 
— Lords Coleman, Naresby, Skreene, 
Twisselton, Waltham, Wrexfield, Chfel- 
sea, and Lancaster, Sir Thomas Cope, 
Sir James Skipworth, Secretaries Arnold 
and Oldfield." This list was marked 
with figures, in different colored inks^ 
prefixed to each name, denoting the de- 
grees of their supposed enmity to Lord 
Oldborough, and these had been calcu- 
lated from a paper, containing notes of 
the probable causes and motives of their 
disaffection, drawn up by Commissioner 
Falconer, but corrected, and in many 
places contradicted, by notes in Lord 
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Oldborough's hand-writing. His Lord- 
ship marked which was his calculation of 
probabilities^ and made some observa- 
tions on the character of each, as he rea4 
o?er the list of names rapidly. 

Doncaster, a dunce — Stratford, a mi- 
ser — Orfeman, a knave— Naresby, non** 
coiiipos--»Skreene, the most corrupt of 
the corrupt — ^Twisaelton, puszle-headed 
— Waltham, a mere theorist — ^Wrexfield,- 
H.speecbifier — Chelsea, atnmmer — Lan- 
caster, deep and dark — Sir Thomas Cope, 
a wit, a poet^ and a fpo)— -Sir Jame^ 
Skipworthy finance and finesse— Arnold, 
iUe and active ^ and Oldfield, a diplo* 
matist in grain. ^ 

*' And is this the summary of the his*' 
tory of the men, with whom your Lord- 
ship is obliged to act and live?" said 
Mr. Percy. 

<Mt is — I am — But, my dear Sir, d6 
not let us fly off at a tangent to mora* 
lity or philosophy.-*— These have nothing 
to do with the present purpose. — ^YoU 
have before you all the papers relative ta 
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this transaction i^-N^ow> will you do mei 
the favor» the service to look them over, 
and try whether you can make o«it le 
mot d^Atigme.'^-^-^l shall not disturb 
you.'* 

Lord Oldborough sat down at a small 
table hy the ^re, with a padcet of letterfr 
and tnemorial)^ beside him, and in a.few^ 
minutes was completely absorbed in theses 
for he hsdl: aoquired^tlne^ power of turninff 
his atteirtidn snddimly and entirdky ftipm 
one subject to amttber. 

WUhout readinjg the mass of Commis^ 
sinner Falooner's explanations and oonw 
jeclures, or encumbering his understand* 
ing with dl that CuMiingham had col-^ 
lected, as if purposely to pussle the 
cause, Mr. Percy exfunined first very 
carefoUy the original documents-^then 
Lcml CNdfoorough's notes on the views 
and characters of the suspected persons^ 
and the reasons of their several enmities, 
or dissatisfaction. Ftsom the scale of 
jMTobabilities, which he ioiBfi^ had been 
with great ability calculated on these 
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notes, he selected the principal names, and 
then tried with these, whether he could 
make ont an idea, that had struck him 
the moment he had heard of the Gassoc. 
He recolfected the famous word Cabal, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
he thought it possible, that the cabalis- 
tical word Gassoc might be formed by- 
a similar combihation.-^But Ga^^c was 
no English word^ was no word of any 
laaguage.^^Upon close lamination of 
the Tourville papers, he percJeived that 
the Commissioner had be^i right in one 
of his suggestions, that the 6^ had'i)e«ai 
written instead of a C: in some places it 
had been a c turned into a g, and the 
writer seemed to be in doubt whether the 
word should be Gassoc or cassoc ^ assum- 
ing, therefore, that it was cassock — ^Mn 
Percy found the initials of six persons, 
who stood high in Lord Oldboroogh's 
scale of probabilities. Chelsea— Ar- 
nold — Skreener— Skip worth— OUJfield— 

Coleman and the last, k, for which 

lie bunted in vain a considerable time^ 
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Was supplied by Kensington, (Duke 
of Greenwich) whose name had been 
scratched out of the list, since, his re- 
conciliation and connexion by marriage 
J with. Lord Oldborough, but who had 
certainly at one time been of the league 
of his Lordship's enemies. — Every cir- 
cumstance and date in the Tourvillc 
papers exactly agreed with this expla- 
. nation : the :Cassock thus composed 
deaoed up all difficulties; and passages, 
that were before dark and mysterious, 
. were rendered by this reading perfetctly 
: intelligible. The interpretation, when 
:once given, appeared so simple, that 
, Lord Oldborough wondered how it was 
' possible, that it had not before occurred 
; to his mind« His satisfaction was great 
. — he. was at this moment relieved from 
all danger of mistaking friend for foe, he 
felt that his enemies ivere in his power, 
. and his triumph secure. 

"My: dear Sir," cried he, — " You do 
not know, you cannot estimate, the ex* 
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tent of the service you hate dcme nM^ 
ftr from wishing tolewen it in yoarveyes^ 
I wiah you to know at this moment it's 
full importance.-*-<-By Lady Oldborougb's 
death .... and by circumstances, with 
which I need not trouble: you<-^I lost the 
support of -her connex]6nsu-*-*The Duke 
af Green wicb, though my relation, is a 
Weak man, and a weak man can nerer 
be a good friend •^»--*'I was encompassed, 
undermined, the ground hollow under 
me*— I knew it-^but I could not put my 
finger upen one of the traitors. — ^Now I 
have them all at one blow, and J thauk 
you for it. m .I have the character, I 
bdieve, of being, what is called, proud, 
but you see that I asn not too proud to 
be assisted and<ol£ged, by one who will 
never allow me to>di>ltge or assist him, 
or any of hfis family. But why should 
this be ? Look over the Kst of these men , 
— In some one of these places of trust, 
give me a^ person in- whom I can confide, 
a friend io me, and to your country;*-^ 
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Look over that list, now in your 'hand, 
and put your finger upon Any thing that 
will suit you." 

" I thank you, my Lord," said Mr. 
Percy, ^« I feel the full value of yout 
good opinion, and true gratitude for the 
warmth of your friendship, but I cannot 
accept of any office under your admi- 
nistration — Our political principles dif- 
fer as much, as our private sentiments 
of honor agree — ^And these sentiments 
will, I trust, make you approve of whsrt 
I now say— and do." 

" But there are places, there are situa- 
tions which you might accept, where' 
your political opinions and mine could 
never clash. It is an extraordinary 
thing for a minister^ press a gentleman 
to accept of a place, unless he expects 

more in return than what he gives 

But come— I must have Mr. Percy one 
of us. — You have never tried ambition 
yet," added Lord Oldborough, with a 
smile.—" Trust me, you would find am- 
bition has it's pleasures, it's proud mo- 
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inents, when a man feels that be has his 
foot on the. neck of his enemies/' 

*^ Lord Oldborodgh stood^ as if he felt 
this pride at the instant. — " You do 
not know the charms of ambition^ Mr. 
Percy/* 

" It may be delightful to feel one*s 
foot on tbe neck of one's enemies^ but, 
for my part, 1 rather prefer having no 
enemies.'* 

" No enemies," said Lord Oldbo* 
rough — " Every man that has character 
enough to make^jfriends, has character 
enough to make enemies — and must have 
enemies — if not of his power or place, 
of his talents and property — ^the sphere 
lower, the passion's the same. — ^No ene- 
mies 1 — What is he, who has been at law 
with you, and has robbed you of your 
estate ?"— 

" I forgot him — upon my word I for- 
got him," said Mr. Percy, — ^' You see, 
my Lord, if he robbed me of my estate, 
he did not rob me of my peace of mind., 

Does your Lordship think," said Mr. 
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Percyt smilk^ '^ that auy ambitreus 
ButR, diepriT>efl of his place, oould stiy a3 
much?*' 

*' Wlien I can tdl you that from my 
owti Bxperiemse, jrou shall know/' said 
L^Fd Oldborough> replying in the same 
tone J *' but, thanks to your discovery^ 
tliere sefema to be little chance, at pro- 
seat, of ray being Competent to answer 
that questSon,**-"— ^But to btlsiness — we 
are wasting lifev*^ 

Every word or adicm that did not 
tend to a political purpose, appear^ 
to Lord Oldborough to 1^ a waste of 
life. 

** Yotir ultimatum ? Can you be one 
ofte?" 

" Impossible, 'my Lord. Pardon me 
if I say, that the nearer the view your 
confidence permits me to take of the 
workings of your powerfnl mind, and of 
the pains and penalties of your exalted 
situation, the more clearly I feel, that 
ambition is not for rtie, that my happi- 
ness lies in anotlier line/* 

VOL. U. S 
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** Enough — I have done — ^The snh^ 
ject is at rest between us for ever." 
A cloud, followed instantaneously by a 
Strong radiance of pleasure^ passed across 
Lord Oldborough's countenance, ^hile 
he pronounced, as if speaking to himself, 
the words, 

*^ Singular obstinacy !-*— -Admirable 
consistency ! " ' And I too am con- 
sistent> my dear Sir,'* ssud he, sitting 
down at the table, — ** Now for busines$> 
but I am deprived of my right hand.'* 
He rang, and desired his Secretary, Mr. 
Temple, to be sent to him. — Mr. Percy 
rose to take leave, but Lord Oldborough 
would not permit him to go. " I can 
have no secrets for you, Mr. Percy— stay 
and see the end of the Cassock.'* 

** Mr. Temple came in; and Lord 
Oldborough, with that promptitude and 
decision by which he was characterized, 
dictated a letter to the King, laynng be- 
fore his Majesty tlie whole intrigue, as 
discovered by the Tourville papers, 
adding a list of the memberi^ of the 
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Cassock — concluding, by begging bis 
Majesty's permission to resign, unless 
the cabal, which had rendered his efforts 
for the good of the country and for his 
Majesty's service in some points abor- 
tive, should be dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty's councils.' ■ In another letter 
to a private friend, who had access to 
the royal ear. Lord Oldborough named 
the persons, whom, if his Majesty should 
do him the favor of consulting him, he 
should wish to recommend in the places 
of those who might be dismissed. His 
Lordship further remarked, that the mar- 
riage which had taken place between his 
niece and the eldest son of the Duke of 
Greenwich, and the late proofs of his 
Grace's friendship, dissipated all fears 
and resentment arising from his former 
ponnexk>n with the Cassock. — Lord Old- 
borough therefore entreated his Majesty, 
to continue his Grace in the ministry. 
All this was stated in the shortest and 
plainest terms. 
** No rounded periods, no phrases, no 
s 2 
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ine writiDg) Mr. Temfi^le^ tqsofi this xte^ 
•astov, if yon please j itmnwt befetl, 4li«4 
Iheee letter! are rtraigfat from my wkxsi^ 
m4 that if tbejr «re not wriltim by my 
own hftody it is becaine tbmt hacrd i# 
df8Bbled;-«-As s0on m the goHt will leb 
me atir, I sMl pay i»y daty to Day 
swrereigxt in perMn. Thes^ armag&i^ 
meots will be eonpletud, I trusts by ^0 
ttieettRg of parliameat.-^ki tbe inearth 
time I am belter here tiian ia London, 
the blow will be strack^ and none will 
know by whom — noft but what I aM 
ready to avow it^ i£c$iled upon. — But — » 
let the coffeehouse politicians decide^ 
and the coantry gentlemen prose upon 
it," said Lord CWdboroogb, smiHug^-*- 
** some will say the ministry split oil 
India afiEairs^ some on Spanish, some oa 

FFonch aifiairs.- How little tfeeyj 

any of th0m> knfow whsrt passes or what 
go^rtiB behind the curtain I—Let them 
talk— whiUtladt.'* 

" The joy of this discot^c^y so raiseii 
I^rd Qidborough's spirits, ^nd diisited 
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bis bearjk, that he threw himseif dpen 
mth a ffeedom and hilarity, and with' a 
dcigree c^ hmxK>r unuaual to hkm, asMl 
uoi^nown j^ci^pt to the few in kis rooak 
itttidMte cdnfide»Qe*-r^-T-~Tke JeMers 
finished^ Mr. Temple was ittiDiedaaMy 
de^atchfd witb. them fco toiBn. 

<< Tbere>" said Lwd OUborough, a9 
soon as Mr. Temple had left Ts^i 
*^ There's a .fteomtary I ean depend 
upc^A; jmA lUcore is aao&h^ abligatipn 
I ome to your itiniJy-*^o 3»oiir sott 

){aw tl)i0 bimiiiass of the TourV'iUe 
papers was x>it bis nftiod^ Lord Oldbo^ 
r^mgbi tboiigh w>X much accufitomed to 
tHT^L his atten^tiofi to the ksser details <Qf 
4o9iesti€ life, sfii^ke of eveiry individcni 
9f tht Pevcy family w^ith whom he was 
^i^oai&ted ; and» in particolar, of God« 
£ipey, to whom he wm oonscious that he 
had bteen UBJust.<*r-Mr. Percy, to relieve 
him &om this regret, taliced of the plea^ 
sare bis son had had m bis friend Gas- 
cf^igne's late prcmoti^tfi to the Lieute* 
S3 
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nant* Colonelcy. Whilst Mr, Percy 
spoke. Lord Oldborough searched 
sunong a packet of letters, for one which 
made honorable mention of Captain 
Percy, and put it into the hands of the 
happy father. 

" Ah! these are pleasurable feelings 
denied to me," — said Lord Oldbo^ 
rough — 

After a pause he added, 

" That nephew of mine. Colonel Hau- 
ton, is irretrievably profligate, selfish, in-> 
significant. — I look to my niece, the Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham's child, that is 
to say, if the mother ** 

Another long pause, during which his 
Lordship rubbed the glasses of his spec- 
tacles, and looked through them, as if 
intent that no speck should remain ; 
while he did this very slowly, his mind 
ran rapidly from the idea of the Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham to John Fal- 
coner, and thence to all the causes of 
distrust and discontent, which his Lord- 
ship felt towards all the different Individ 
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duals of the Falconer family. He con- 
sidered^ that now the Tourville papers 
had been completely deciphered, the 
necessity for engaging the secrecy of the 
Commissioner, and of his son Cunning* 
ham, would soon cease* 

Lord Oldborough's reverie was inter- 
rupted by seeing, at this instant, the 
Commissioner returning from his ride. 

** Not a word, Mr. Percy, of what has 
passed between us, to Commissioner Fal- 
coner," said his Lordship — ^' Not a word 
of the Gassoc. I put you on your guard, 
because you live with those in whom you 
have entire confidence," said Lord Old- 
borough, — ^' but that is what a public 
man, a minister, cannot do. — " 

Another reason why I should not like 
to be a minister, thought Mr. Percy — 
^^ I took it for granted, that the Com- 
mii^ioner was entirely in your Lordship^s 
confidence." 

"I thought you were too good a phi- 
losopher, to take any » thing for granted, 
Air, Percy .7— Consider, if you please^ 
S4 
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that I am in a situation whti:e I tmu^ 
ba?e toolsy and vee thcm^ as kmg 
as I can make tbem servi^^Me to 
my piurpos^.-*-Sir^ I atm not a misn 
siooary, but a mimsteT.r^I must work 
with men^ and upon men,, soch as I< find 
tkem. I am not a qhemist^ to analyse 
and purify the gold. I make no ^bjt^« 
tion to tiiat aUoy, which I am told Is 
neceteary, aad fits it lor baiog moulded 
to iny purpase6.-«-«-B«t here comes tiif 
duciile Commissioner.'^ 

Lord Oldboroogh l^egan to tolk to 
him of the borough, without any mercy 
for his cariosity, and without smy atten^t 
to e?«de the various dexterous puidies ht 
made, to discover the business wiiicl) had 
this morning occupied his Locdahip. 
Mr. Percy was surprised, in the course 
of this day, to see the manner in which 
tlofi ^Commissioner) a gentleman well- 
born, of originally independent fortene 
and statioot hwrnMed and abased himself 
to a patron. Mr. Fakxmer bad ooa^ 
tracted a certain cringing insnryity of 
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iMftner^ which oM^l^tely altered his 
whole aptpearaace, aad which ^uUe pre? 
vented him even from looking like a gen^ 
demam It iras bis prim:iple »ever to 
contradict a great man« never to give 
l»in i»ay ^ort of pain ; and his idea of the 
ik&nenoedife to rauk^ and of the danger 
fif lonng famf by giving off^nce^ was 
carried so far^ that not only his aHitude 
^mekI Uttgoage^ but his whole mind seem- 
ed to be new modified. He had not the 
free use of luf Realties. He seemed 
reiillj so to subda9 and soba^t his pow^ 
erss tluKt bis itiiderstanding was auii- 
hikited^-^^^^-rr-Mr. Percy was astonished at 
the change in his cousin ; tliQ Cbmmis- 
sioner was equally surprised^ nay^ actual- 
ly astonished^ by Mr. Percy's freedom 
and boldness. — " Good Heavens I how 
can you speak in this manner?" said 
Mr. Falconer, as they were going down 
stairs together, after parting with Lord 
Oldborough. — ** And why not ? — I have 
nothing to fear or to hope, nothing to 
gain or to lose. — Lord Oldborough can 
95 
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give me nothing that I would accept, 
but his esteem, and that I am sure of 
never losing." 

Heighol — If I had your favor with 
my Lord, what I would make of it! 
thought the Commissioner, as he stepped 
into his chariot. Mr. Percy mounted 
his horse^ and rode back to his humble 
home, glad to have done his friend Lord 
Oldborough a service, still more glad 
that he was not bound to the minister 
by any of the chains of political depend- 
ancf . — ^Rejoiced to quit Tourville pa- 
pers*— state intrigues — lists of en^nies, — 
and all the necessity for reserve and ma- 
na^eminU i^d all the turmoil of ambition. 
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CHAPTER. XXV. 



Count Altenberg arrived at Clermont 
park, and as Lord Oldborough was still 
confined by the gout. Commissioner Fal- 
coner, to his Lady's infinite satisfaction^ 
was deputed to show him eve^y thing 
that was worth seeing in this psurt of the 
country. Every morning some party 
was formed by Mrs. Falconer, and so 
happily arranged, that her Georgiana and 
the Count were necessarily thrown to-^ 
gether. The Count rode extremely well; 
Miss Falconers had been taught to- ride 
in a celebrated riding house> and were 
delighted to display th^ir equestrian 
graces. When they were not disposed 
to ride^^the Count had a phaeton,, and 
Mrs. Falcpner a barouche^ and either in 
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the phaeton^ or the barouche seat> Miss 
Georgians Falconer was seated with the 
CoQQt^ whot as she discovered^ drove im* 
commonly w^. 

The Count had expressed a desire to 
see the place where M. de Tourville had 
been shipwrecked^ and he really wished 
to be mtraduecd €a the P^rcjr hmUy, pt 
irhom, from the sj^oimen he had see^ia 
Atfltedy and from flUl the hospitality they 
had diowQ the distressed Biariiieis ,(6om9 
of whom were his t^ountrymt ii)» he Imd 
formed a favorable optDion. }Ja)f hif 
wish was granted, the test dispersed in 
empty air. Mrs. Fai€oner with alacrity 
arranged a partjr tot Percy- Hall, to show 
the Ceantthe soeaaof the Shipwreok^^frt 
*^ She shookl be so glad io ase it her^f^ 
for she was absent from the imiialry^ a^ 
the time c^ tha sad diss^der; hutth^ 
Commissioner, who kaew ibe apot, and 
aH the cironmstanon, better thaa «tiy 
otter person, -would show them ein^ry 
thing — and Sir Bobert^PePcy, ^ was 



iwre, weuM think hiioseslf m^cb hfin^ne4 
b^ Count Altenb^rj^'s visiting \m i^doe." 
CiMint Altenberg 4md some coiifusod 
racH^lecMoa of Mr. Alfrejd Percy's having 
UM bm$ that his father no longer Uve^ 
at Percy-Hall; but this speech o( Mrs# 
FaJoOtter's lad Ibe C(Hy»t t9 bdieve^ thai; 
be bad «iwiqde^iopd ii^^t Alfred Iia4 

S^d . : ; 

The jiarty imangad for Percy-Hall 
mfo»8ted fof th^s Mm Faieoners^ tb^ two 
Lady Ai'tingtoip^ aqd /sob^ other you^g, 
peopJie^ wh9 w-ere at Fal<:o»er Cowt^rr-, 
It wm a ^fijae momkigi Mrs; Falcpqer, 
was aU siwrity andsoules^ boti^ the Mim 
FaloeoMs in charming bop^^ and wn^ 
seqwdbtljr in cbafming ii^iritsy-*-*- 

Pency^HaH wa^f aaily.a> be^ftrHifn) plaqe> 
and Miss Aral^la Fateoner nom h^£^ 
at it with the fieamre pf anticipated 
poflMadsiosu Sir 'Rebivt Percy w4$ Hit a« 
howei.be bad beenidb^igad tfofri; p^rningp 
to attend on some special business; bi»A 
be had left orders 9vith his Aewxi and 
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bouse-k^eper, to show the party of 
visitors the house and grounds. - la- 
going through the apartments^ they came 
to the gallery leading to the library, 
where they were stopped by some work- 
men's trestles^ on which were lying two 
painted glass windows^ one that had been 
taken down^ and another, which was 
to be put in it*8 stead. Whilst the work- 
men- were moving the obstacles out of the 
way, the company had leisure to admiro* 
the painted windows. One of them was^ 
covered with coats of arms: the. other 
i^resented the fire at Percy-Hall, and 
the portrait of Caroline, assisting the old 
nurse down the staircase. This j^ainting 
immediately fixed Count Attenberg'si 
eye, and Miss Georgiana Falconer, not 
knowing whose portrait it was, exclaimed^ 
as she looked at the figure of Caroline^ 
^ Beautiful t— Exquisite^! What a lovely: 
creature^ that is assisting the old wo« 
manf^ 
^ Yes/' teid Cotnttt AUeubergj, <^^it b 
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one of the finest countenances, I ever 
beheld r 

All the ladies eagerly pressed forwslrd 
to look at it. 

*^ Beautiful ! — Don't you think it is 
something like Lady Anne Cope?"^ — 
said Miss Falconer. 

** Oh ! dear, no !" cried Miss Georgi- 
ana Falconer, " it is a great deal hand- 
somer than any of the Copes ever were, 
or ever will be!*' — 

" It has a look of Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt," said one of the Lady Arling- 
tons. ■ 

" The eyes are so like Lady Co- 
ningsby, who is my delight," said Geor- 
giana. 

" And it has quite the Arlington 
nose>" said Mrs. Falconer, glancing bei* 
^ye upon the Lady Arlingtons^ Count 
Altenberg, without moving his eye, re- 
peated, 

"It is'the most beautiful fac©, I evet 
'teh^d.'* 
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^' Not Marljr so bew^fol 9A the^ m^ 
ginal^ Sir," — said the painter. 

•* The ongiiMU ?-r-Is it a eopy ?" 

*^ A portrait. Sir/*— 

** Oh 1 t iiwHly portrait of oae £if «ur 
great, great ^^nd-inDtb^ Percys, I 
suppose,'' said Miss Gewgiana, ^* doii^ 
in bar yo^ith— in a f»ncy piece you 
koMVV Jioeordirftg to the taste of thopi^ 
timoi-rSbe must iMve beea superiajtiKtljr 
lovely/* 

'< Ma'am,'' said the painter, «« the 
ymmg lady,. of whom this is a porr 
trait, is, I hope and believe, now 

<* Where ?rt^Ai»i wfco can she h^ ?-Tf 
for I am sure I don't recollect 69^ 
jBMfiug seen her in all my life-rr-never 
iMt her ki Towu any where. « «• 1 Pmy» 
Bir, who may it be'?"— added sbe^tur^ 
iog to the artist^ wiJAi ainiKtiNrei^;U9Sected 
negligence, and real pride. 
<< Mi^ Cawttne Pferey, Ma'am/* 
" A daughter of Sir Robert Ptucyrrritf 
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tbe gentleman of this house/' said Count 
Allenberg .eagerly. 

Mrs. Falconer, and her daughter 
Gaorgiana, answered rapidly, with looks 
€f atarm, as they stood a little behind 
tbe Count. 

^^ Oh I no, no. Count AUenberg,*' 
cried Mrs. Falconer, advancing— t-" Not 
a dav^ter of the gentleman of this 

house Another family, r^atvons, 

hut distant pelaitions of the Commis* 
sioner's — ^A^ formerly knew something of 
them, but we know nothing of them." 

The pamter howe?«p knew a great 
deal, and seemed anxious to tell all he 
knew: but Mrs. Falconer walked on 
immediaftely, saying, 

^ This is our way, is not it ? This leads 
to the library, where I dare say, we shaH 
find the book which the Count wanted. ** — 
The Count heard her not, for with his 
eyes fixed on tbe picture he was listen- 
iiig to the account which the painter was 
giving, of the circumstance it recorded 
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of the fire at Percy-Hall. — Of the pre- 
sence of mind and humanity of Miss 
Caroline Percy, who had s^ved the life 
of the poor decrepit woman, who in the 
picture was represented as leaning upo^ 
her arm.*— The painter paused, when he 
came to this part of his story — r-" That 

woman, was my mother. Sir," He 

went on, aod witb all the eloquence of 
filial affectiou and of gratitude, pro- 
nounced in a few words a panegyric on 
the family, who bad been his first, and 
his best benefactors — —All who heard 
him were touched with bis honest 
warmth, except the Miss Falconers. 

" I dare say those Percys were very 
good people in their day," said Miss 
Falconer, " but their day is over, and 
no doubt youUl find, in the present pos- 
sessor of the estate. Sir, as good a patron 
litle^st," 

The artist took up his pencjl without 
making any reply, and went on with 
#0Qie heraldio devices he was paintings 
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*^ I am amazed, how you coiild see 
any likeness in that face or figure to 
Lady Anne Cope, or Lady Mary Nes- 
bitt, or any of the Arlingtons," said Miss 
€reorgiana Falconer, looking through her 
hand at the portrait of Caroline . , • . • 
" It's the most beautiful thing I ever saw, 
certainly, but there's nothing of an air of 
fashion, and without that," .... 

^* Count Altenberg, I have found for 
you the very book, I heard you tell the 
Commissioner last night you wished so 
much to see,'* said Mrs. F. The Count 
went forward to receive the book, and to 
thank the lady for her polite attention i 
— she turned over the leaves, and showed 
him some uncommonly fine prints, which 
he was bound to admire — and whilst he 
was admiring, Mrs. Falconer found a 
moment to whisper to her daughter 
Georgiana. 

** Not a word more about the picture 
— Let it alone, and it is only a picture, — 
dwell upon it, arid you make it a 
reality."— 
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MJiSi GeMgian^ had quickness' and 
ability flafficie&t to &el the vaiiie of hee 
i»olber'9 knowMge of the \rotM> ai^d of 
httmaQ nature; but she bad sMom sia£t 
ficient «MijnMd of tfiotper, to initate er 
to profit hy Mm. Fakoner^s addvess. 
On this Dccasioii ^be ooiiteiiAed herself 
with renting ber spleen on jthe p^ot 
painter, whose, celoring and drapery sfad 
began to oviticiie lanmercKidly.^t-TMrs. 
F^konert however, canried off the ComH 
with ber into the library^ and J^^ him 
thme> tiU the CenM^iissiene;*, who bad 
heaa 4etaitted in the n^bbanfiifg viltoge 
by MOM eleotioneefing busineas> urived i 
tmi thin they puftrmied their walk ioge^ 
ther througii the parlc-rr-Miaf Falooaer 
was partieukrly 4el^fbted 'With the beauH 
tie& c£ the grounds. Mi^ Geiigiana, 
reooTering k» good burner, waft agaiat 
charming — and all went on wefl; tUI 
they came near the asa-shere, and the 
Count asked Cottuniasioacar Falconer, 
^^ to. show bim the place wbece the shrp* 
wreck had happened." — She was pro* 
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Toked/ that his attention should be wi«h* 
di^wn fr0m her^ and agam by these* 
Percys^.— ^The CommiSBioner caHed 
to one of the boatmen Mrho had been- 
ordered to be m readiness^ and asked 
him> ^* to point out thi^ place where the^ 
Duteh vessel had been wrecked."— The! 
man, who seemed rather surly, replied, 
<^ that tihey could not see the right place 
where they stood, and if thciy had a mind 
to see it, they ibust come iitto the boat,' 
and row a piece up ftirther/'-— • 

Now some of these town-bred ladies' 
were idarmed at the idea of going to sea,* 
and though Miss Georgiana was very 
unwilling to be separated from the 
Count, and though her mother encou^ 
raged the young lady to vanquish hei' 
fears as much by precept and as little by 
example as possible, yet when she was to 
be handeld into the boat, she drew bsicM 
in pretty tferror, pat her hands before hei 
face, and proteirted she ciould not venture 
even with Gotfnt Altenberg. — After a< 
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mach waste of words, as the disctissidu 
of such arrangements on a pa.rty of plea- 
sure usually involves, it was at length 
settled, that only the Commissioner 
should accompany the Coudt, that the 
rest of the gentlemen and ladies should 
pursue^ their walk, and that they should 

all meet again at the park-gate. The 

surly boatman rowed off, but he soon 
ceased to be surly, when the Count 
spoke of the humanity and hospitality, 
whiqh had been shown to some of his 
countrymen by Mr. Percy. Immediately 
the boatman's tongue was loosed. — 

** Why, ay. Sir, if you bees curous 
about that there gentleman, I can tell you 
a deal about him. But them as comes 
to see the new man does not covet to 
hear talk of the old master — but never- 
theless, there's none like him, — he gave 
me and wife that there white cottage 
yonder, half ways up the bank, where 
you see the smoke rising between the 
trees — as snug a cottage it is ! ... • But 
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that is no matter to you, Sir.-— -Bat I 
wish yotL had but sefd him the night of 
the shipwreck, he and his sons> God 
above bless him, and them — wherever 
they are, if they're above ground, I'd 
row out the worst night ever we had, to 
i^et my eyes on them again before I die, 
but for a' minute. — Ay, that night of 
the shipwreck, tiot a man was willing to 
go out with them, or could be got out 
the first turn, but myself. " • . . . 

Upon this text he spoke at large, en- 
tering into a most circumstantial and 
diffuse history of the shipwreck, min- 
gling his own praises with those which he 
heartily bestowed upon the Percys of 
the right good old branch. Commis- 
sioner Falconer mean time was not in a 
condition to throw in any thing in favor 
of his new friend Sir Robert Percys he 
was taking pinch after pinch of snuff, 
looking alternately at the water and the 
boat, sitting stiffly upright in anxious si- 
fence. Although in the incessant prac- 
tice of suppressing bis own feelings, cor- 
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poretd and me&toh froo^ respect or com^ 
plaiiahce to his saperictrs in rank and 
station^ yet be presently felind it beyooid 
the utmost efforts of his dourtly pbiloso- 
phy» to endure his qtialitis of mind and 
body. Interrupting the tidkaitive boat* 
tnan^ he first coi^iired the oratw to mind 
ivhat he was about; at kt^, Mr. Faloo^ 
aer eoDaplMning of growing very siok^ 
the Count gave up all thoughts of pro« 
ceeding further, and begged the boat* 
men to put theikn ashore as soon as they 
could. Thc^ landed near the villagei 
which it was necessary that Uiey i^ould 
pass through^ before they could reach 
the appointed place of meeting. The 
poor Commissioned^ Wfadse stomach was 
still disordered, and whose head was 
giddy, observed that they had yet a long 
walk to take, and pro{>osed sending for 
one of the carriages — accordingly they 
waited for it at the village inn. Thef 
Commissioner, after having made a mul*- 
titude of apologies to the Count, retired 
to rest himsdf-~during his absence the 
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Count, who, wherever he was, endea- 
vored to see as much as possible of the 
manners of the people, began talking to 
the landlord and landlady. — Again the 
conversation turned upon the characters 
of the late and the present possessors of 
Percy-Hall; and the good people, by all 
the anecdotes they told, and still mor^ by 
the affection and warm attachment they 
'expressed for the old banished family, 
increased every moment his desire to be 
personally acq^uainled With those, who 
in adversity were preferred to persons 
in present powfer and prosperity. — Count 
Aftenbetg, yoytpg as he was, had seea 
enough of the world to feel the fyll 
v^lue oT'euJogiuois bestowed' "on -tho^e 
who^ are poor,' and who' have no meap^s 
of serving id any way the interests of 
their panegyrists. : . ' 

*, AVTien. the carriage camc^'ahd the 
'Commissioher. was sufijciently refitted 
for. conversationj ihe Count repeatedly 
ibxpressed his earnest wish to become ac- 
quainted with that Mr. Percy and his 
VOL. II. T • 
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b^ji 4P mw\i pbl%f?^i w4 of wh^tn he 

iiaid he ba4 this niQriiipg h^^rd §o i)[\^ny 

ii^er^tiDg ^necdpt^s. — Tt^e dprnmU- 

fioDer h^d not b^en prje^ent ^hen the 

Count saw the picture of Caroline, npr 

indeed did he enter into IJ^rs. Falconer's 

qdatrtmonial designs for her dau^ht^r 

Geofj^iana. The Cofnmifsionier gjeneralljr 

saw the folly, and despair^ of the suq-* 

CBfB of all castle-building but bis own, 

an4 his castles in tbe air were always on 

a political plan» §6 without diflGicultjr 

he immediately replied, that nothing 

would give him ii)ore pleasure, thauto 

introduce the Count to his relations, the 

Percys*— >-The moment this was men^^ 

tioned, however, to Mrs. Falconer, the 

l(7ommissioner saw through the compla* 

eent countenance, with which she forced 

herself to listen to him, that he had 

made some terrible blunder, for which 

he should have to answer in private. 

Accordingly the first moment they 
were alone^ Mrs. FsJconer reproached 



him ysit}\ the4;ash,p;ofnise he had iffafle, 
** I shall hayp d^l the difficulty, i^^ the 
world, to put tips out of thd Codu^'s 
heactf I thought Mr. l^alconer^ th^t 
you^ had agreed tQ . let those t^ercys 
drop/' 

^^ So I would if \ could, my dear j byt 
how can I, when Lord Oldborough per- 
sists in holding them up ^^---You mitst go 
mnd see them, ipy dear/' 

** I V cried Mrs. Falconer, lyith a 
look of horror~-^* I U--not 1 1 indeed— 
liord Oldl^rough ho|ds up only the gen- 
f lemon of th^ fiuagily^^his Lonlship has. 
nothing to do with the ladies, I suppose. 
Now, you know visiting can go on vast 
Ijr well to all eternity, between the gen, 
demen of a family, witbout the ladies 
having any sort of intimacy, or acquaint- 
ance even.— You and lilr. Percy .... if 
it is necesMry for i^pea]rance* sake, with 
Lord Oldborough, may continue up<m 
the old footiiig 1 but I chiurge you. Com- 
missioner, 4o no* involve me— and what« 
T2 
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ever happens, don't take Count Alten« 
berg with you to the Hills."—- 

«« Why not, my dear?" 

** My dear, I have my reasons. — You 
were not in the gallery at Percy-Mall 
this morning, when the Count saw that 
painted glass window ? " 

The Commissioner begged an explsi^ 
nation, but when he had heard all Mrs. 
Falconer's reasons, they did not\seem^to 
strike hinJi with the force she desirecl and 
expected. — 

^^ I will do as you please, my dear," saii 
he, *' and ^f I can, I will make tl^e Count 
forget my promised introduction to the 
Percys ; but all the time dppei^d upon 
it, your feajs and *your hopes, are both 
equally vain. You ladies are apt, to take 

jt for granted, that men's heads ar^ al- 

. . . . • . - f ■'■V ' vJ*'-' i -••"■>' • 
ways runtiipg on love. -^ _, , , ^ 

^* Yoiiiig men's heads sf>Ti^ptim^f ^re/' 
fiaid Mrs. l^alconer., / . i ^ 

" yery ^seldom in tb^se day?,". said 
the Commissioner, ^^ Aiad love altoge- 
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tber, SIS one should think you might 
know by this time, Mrs. Falconer,- — a 
sensible woman of the world, ^s yon 
are,-:-but no woman, even the most sen- 
sible, can ever believe it ... . Love aK 
together has surprisingly little to do, in 
the real management and business of Jthe 
world.*' ., 

** Surprisingly little,'' replied Mrs. 
Falconer, placidly.; *' But seriously, my 
dear, here is an opportunity of making 
an excellent match for Georgiana, if you 
will be^so obliging as not to, counteract 
me.'' 

** I am the last man in the world to 
counteract you, my dear; »but it will 
never do,*' said Mr, Falconer, ** and 
you will only make Georgiana ridiculous, 
as she has been several times already,, 
from the failure of these love-matches.*— 
1 tell you, Mrs. Falconer, Count Alten- 
berg is no more thinking of love than I 
am — nor ia he a man in t|ie least likely. 
to fall in love." 

** He is more than half in loye with 
t3 
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my Oeorg^aim lalready/' said thfe tttoUiB^ 
^ if I havfe afijr eyes.'' 

** You hare eyes, and wty fin^ tyas, 
my dear, as ^tety body knows/ aiid feb 
6ne better than myself— they hare but 
<me defect.** 

^ Defects 

** They sometimes see more than exr 
juAS.' 

" Yon wonld not be so iM^rednloos^ 
Mr. f^lconet» if you had seen the raj)* 
tore widi which the Count listens to 
Georgiana when she plays on the harp. 
— He is prodigiously fond of music." 

" And of painting too/* said the Com- 
missioner, ^^ for by your account of the 
malter, he seemed to be more than hidf 
in love also with a picture yesterday 
morning.** 

** A pictore is no very dangerous ri* 
val, except in a modem ntwel,** replied 
Mrs. Falconer. — *' But beware. Commis- 
sioner-^ and remember, I understand 
these things; %warn you in time, be- 
ware of the original of that picture, and 
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never ag^iii tdk t6 me df g6tn^ to see 
thdS'e Percyikj'ibt though the girt ih^ 
be only 2ih dhfkshioned country beauty, 
and C^eorgianse has ^ niany p6Kshed ad^ 
vantsge^, y«C th&re is AO knowing what 
whim ft young inatt might take iuto his 
head.*' • 

Tiie GottimlssiOde^ though he tevaeAn^ 
ad c6mptet<Ay of his own opiuiou, that 
Mr». Falconet's iScheihe for Georgi-' 
ana would never do^ disptited' the point 
no ftirther^ but left the room> promising 
all Ae re^uiredj for promises cost him 
nothing. To do him justice he recol* 
lected and endeavored to the best of his 
po\irer to keep his promise^ for the next 
morning he took his time so well to pra« 
pooe a«ride to the Hills, just at the mo«> 
ment when Lord Oidborough and the 
Count were deep in a conversation on 
the state of continental politics, that his 
Lordship would not part with him. — ^Tbe. 
Conmiissioner paid his visit alone; and 
Mrsi Falconer gave Mm credit for 
his address; bat scarcely had sh^ cw\ 
t4 
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gratulated herself^ when she was thrown . 
again into terror— —*Tbe Commissioaer ^ 
had suggested to Lord Old borough ihef 
propriety and policy of giving/ whilst he 

was in the country^ a popuUtrity-baU r - 

His Lordship assented^ and Mrs* fal- 
coner^ as usual, was to take the troifble . 
off bis hands, and to giire :an ctoterl^tin- 
mept ^ j^ Ij^40M|i'«: frHp|Kfe.~I^rd# 
Oldborough had not yetjrecovered from: 
the gout, and he was glad to accept .of 
her offer : his Lordship not being .abl6 tO; 
appear, or to do the honors of the fet^i: 
was a sufficient apology for hjs qot giv- 
iug it at Clermont- Park. 

The obsequious Commissioner^ hegged 
to have a list of any friends, whom Lord 
Oldborough particularly wished to hare 
invited, but his Lordship, with a look of 
absence replied, that he left all that entire- 
ly to Mrs. Falconer ; however, the very 
evening of the day on which the Com- 
missioner paid his visit alone at the Hills, 
Lord 01dborou|^) put into his hands a list 
of the friends who he wished sliould be 
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invited to the ball, and at the head of hi^ 
list were the Percys. 

/ " The Perc^ys ! the verjr people I first 
thought of/' said Mr. Falconer, com-^ 
manding his countenance carefully — but 
I fear we cannot hope to have them, they 
are at such a distance, and they have no 
carriage.*^ 

'* Any^of my carriages, all of th6m> 
shall be at their command,*' said Lord 
Old borough. 

He rang instantly, and gave orders ac- 
cordingly. 

The Commissioner reported this to 
Mrs. Falconer, observing, that he had 
gone to the very brink of offending Lord 
Oldborough to oblige her, as he knew, 
by his Lordship's look and tone of voice; 
and that nothing now could be done, but 
to visit the Percys, and as soon as possi- 
ble, and to send them a card of invita- 
tion for the ball. 

** And, my dear, whatever you do, 
I am sure will be done with a good grace,'* 
added the Commissioner, observing that 
T5 
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bi9 Lfdy loojc^ excessively discomfit- 
ed. 

*^ Very well, Coo)Qii^»oiierA yom will 
bave your daughter iipou your ha^, 
^hat*s all." 

*^ I should be as sorry for that^ my 
love, as you could be; bqt what ca^ bei 
done ? — We must not lose the substaDce, 
in running after the shadow. — Lard CMd- 
borough might turn short round upQOt 
us.''— 

^* Not the least likely upoii ftiKb a tri- 
fling occasion as this^ where no pQlitics 
are iu question. What can Mrs, or Miss 
Percy's being or not being at this h^ 
signify to Ii)rd Qldborough-r-^ Q^aQs who 
never in his life thought of b^lls, or ci^-ed 
any thing about women^ apd these ape 
women whom he has never seen.-r-Wbat 
interest can it possibly be of Lord Oldbp- 
rough's ?" 

** I cannot tell you, my dear— rj don't 
see any immediate interest.— But there's 
an old private friendship in the case. — 
Some way or other, I declare I cannot 
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tell you how that old cousin Percy of 
mine hs^ contrived to get nearer to Lord, 
Oldborough than any one living ever 
could do-^nearer to his heart. '^ 

" Heart !-^Private friendship !" — re- 
peated Mrs. Falconer, with a tone of in- 
elBTable contempt^ ^' Well^ I only wish 
you had said nothing about the matter 
to Lord OWfcorough, I coukl have ma^ 
naged it myself. — Was there ever such 
want of address*! — When yousaw the Per- 
cys at the head' of the Hstj, was that a 
time to say any thing about your fears of 
tbeii! not coming ? — Do you think Lord 
Oldborough could not translate fears into 
hopes.? — Th6a ta mention their having 
no carriages f-^when» if you bad kept 
your own counsel^ that would have beeur 
our sufficient excuse at last.--^They ipust 
have refused ; nothing need have been 
said about it till the night of the balK-^ 
And I would lay my life,. Lord OJdborough 
would never, in the mean time^ have 
thought of it, or of them.. — Bjat so silly !i 
'T ft 
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to object in that way, when yon kno^v 
that the slightest contradiction wakens 
Lord Oldborough's will ; and then indeed 
you might as well talk to his own Jupiter 
Tonans.~If bis Lordship had set a beg- 
gar-woman's name at the head of bis list; 
and you had objected that she had no 
carriage, he would directly have answer- 
ed — * she shall have mine.' — Bless me ! — 
lt*s wonderful that people can • pique 
themselves on address, and have so little 
knowledge of character." 

** My dear,** said the Commissioner, 
*• if you reproach me from this time till to 
morrow, the end of the matter will be, 
that yt)u must go and see the Percys." — 
•' I say, Mrs. Falconer," added he, as- 
suming a peremptory tone, for which he 
had acquired a taste from Lord Oldbo- 
rough, but had seldom courage or oppor*' 
tunity to indulge in it,—" I say, Mrs. ' 
Falconer, the thing must be done."^ — He 
rang the bell in a glorioasly authoritative 
manner> and ordered the carriage. 
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A visit paid thus upon compulsion 
was not likely to be very agreeable, but 
the complaints against the roads— the 
dreadful distance, and the horrid neces- 
sity of being civil, need not be recorded. 
Miss talconers exclaimed, when they at 
last came to the Hills, — ** La 1 I did not 
think it was so tolerable a place ! — ^Miss 
Georgiana hoped that they should, at 
least, see Miss Caroline Percy — she own-, 
ed she was curious to see that beautiful 
original, of whom the painter at Percy- 
Hall, and her brother Buckhurst^ had 
said so much." 

- Mrs. Percy and Rosamond only were 
at home. • Caroline had taken a walk with 
her father to a considerable distance. 

Mrs. Falconer, who had, by this time, 
completely recovered her self-command, 
presented herself with such smiling grace, 
and expressed, in such a tone of cordia- 
lity, her earnest desire, now that she had 
been so happy as to get into the country, 
to enjoy the society of her friends and re* 
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latiani> that Rosamond was quite cbarm« 
ed into a. )be)ief of at teast half of what 
^le said.^-Rosainoiid was wilting to at^ 
tribute all that had appeared^ particular- 
ly of la*e» in CMitnidictioB of this lady's, 
pvesent professions^ to some political mo^ 
ti?e0 of Commissiontt' Falconer^ whom 
she dislikedibr bis condiHcito Buckhurst^. 
and whom she was comphtely- wilting to. 
give up, as a worldly-minded courtier.-^ 
But whibt the manners of the mother 
operated thus with Rosamond in favor 
of her moral character, even Rosamond'a 
easy faith, and sanguine benevolence^ 
could not see or hear any thing from the 
daughters, that confirmed Mrs; Falconer's, 
flattering speeches;, they sat in languid 
silence, looking upon the animate and 
inanimate objects in the room with the 
same air of supercilious listlessness* They 
could not speak so as to be heard, they 
could not really uodei^tand any thing 
that RosamondiSaid to. them.; they seem^ 
ed as if tbeirhodiea had been bi:ougbt ioi^ 
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to the room hy mistake^ and thetr sonhr 
left behind them ; not thaA they were in 
the least timid, or abashed^ no, they 
seemed fiiily satisfied with their own in- 
anity, and proud to ^ow, that they had 
absolutely noldj&as in common with those^i 
into whose compasy they had been thus 
unfortunately eotapelled. Once or twice 
tbey turned their beads with some signs 
of vivacity, when the dow opened, and 
when they e^tpecte^ to see Miss Caroline 
Percy enter: but th<wgh the visit was 
protracted^ iiv hopes of her return, yet 
at last they were ^obliged to depart 
without hiiving their curiosity satisr* 
fied. 

Mrs* Falconer's fears of rivalship^ for 
her Georgian^ were not diminished by 
this visit. By those of tlie family whom 
she sftw this day, she judge4 of Caro* 
lin^, whom she had not seen ; and she 
had tact sufficient to apprehend, tbat the 
conversdition and ms^nners of Mrs. Percy 
gpd of Rosawond were such, as mighty 
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perhaps, please a well-bred and well- 
informed foreigner better, even, than 
the fashionable tone and air of the dayi 
of which he had not been long enough 
in England to appreciate the conven- 
tional value. Still Mrs. f'alcoher had 
a lingering hope, that some difficulties 
about dress, or some happy cold, might 
prevent these dangerous Percys from ac- 
cepting the invitation to the ball. — ^When 
their answers to her card came, she gave 
one hasty glance at it. 

** Will do themselves the honor*' 

" My dear, you are alarming your- 
self unnecessarily," cried the Commis- 
sioner, who pitied the distress visible, at 
least to his eyes, in her countenance; or 
who feared, perhaps, a renewal of re- 
proaches for his own want of address; — 
** Quite unnecessarily, believe me- — I 
have had a great deal of conversation 
with Count Altenberg since I spoke of 
him to you last, and I am confirmed in 
tny opinion, that he merely feels the 
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curiosity natural to an enlightened tra* 
veller, to become acquainted with Mr. 
Percy, a man, who has been described 
to him as a person of abilities.— And he 
wants to thank him in the name of his 
countrymen, who were assisted, you 
know I told you, by the Percys, at the 
time of the shipwreck. — You wtU see> 
my dear, that the ladies of the family, 
will be nothing to him.'* 

Mrs. Falconer sighed, and bit her 
lips. 

•* In haJf an hour's conversation^ I 
would engage to find out the ruling pas- 
sion of any man, young or old. — -Now, 
remember J tell you, Mrs. Falconer, 
Count Altenberg's ruling passion is aai-< 
bition." 

*^ Ruling passion," repeated Mrs. 
Falconer — One of your book-words, and 
book-notions, that are always misleading 
you in practice. — Ruling passion. Me- 
taphysical nonsense! As if men were 
such consbtent creatures, as to be ruled 
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regularly by one passion — When often 

ten different passionii ptill a to^il, even 

before youf face, ten different w«iys, and 

one cannot tell bn^ hour what will be 

thd ruling passion of the n«^«.-^Tetl me 

the reigning fashion, and I vf ill tell yon 

the ruling passion. —^ Luckily," conti* 

nued Mrs. Falconer, after a panse of 

deep con6ideratf^/tt^^^^'6eofgiana is Tery 

fiishionable— -one of the most fashionable 

young women in England, as the Count 

might have seen when he was in London. 

• . • • But then, on the other band, whe-». 

ther be is jvtdge enongb €>f English ma^^ 

ners Georgiana must be wd^l 

dressed . . . and I know the Count's taste 

in dress; i have made myself mistress of 

that — Commissioner, I must trouble you 

for some money." 

•* Mrs. Falconer, I have no money— 

And if I had," said the Commissioner, 

who always lost bis temfper when that 

subject was touched upon — ^^ If I had, 

I would not give it you to throw away 
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Open such ^ losing game • • . a noti^^n* 
sical speculation i—Georgiatm has not 
the least chdnce^ nor has aqy other^ 
English woman^ were she as handsome 
as Venus and dressed in batik no£es 
•^Why, Mrs. Falconer, since yoti 
put me in a passion, I must tell yon ti 
secret.*' 

But checking himself, lMfr.'Fatc6iier 
stood for a mothent silent, and went on 
with ^^ Count Altenbefg has made up his 
quarrel with the hereditary Prince, and 
I have it from undoubted authority, that 
he is to be the Prince'n prime minister, 
when he comes to the throne; and the 
present Prince you know, as Cunning* 
ham says, is so infirm and asthmatic, 
that he may be carried off at any mo- 
ment.*' — 

** Very well .... very likely .... I 
am glad of it," said Mra. Falconer— 
" But Where's the secret ?" 

<' I've thought better of that, and I 
cannot tell it to you-— *<^But this much 
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I tell you positively, Mrs. Falconer, 
that you will lose your labor, if you 
speculate upon the Count for Georgi- 
Ma/' 

'< Is he married ? — Answer me that 
question, and I will ask no more — And 
tabat I have a right to ask.'' 

«« No — not married — But I can tell no 
more.*— — -Only let me beg, that you will 
just put all love notions out of Georgi- 
ana's head and your own, or you'll make 
the girl ridiculous, and expose yourself, 
my dean But, on the other hand, let 
there be no deficiency of attention to 
the Count, for all our civilities to him 
will pay a hundred fold, and, perhaps, 
sooner than you expect--^for he may be 
prime minister and prime favorite at Cun- 
ningham's court in a month, and of 
course will have it in his power to for- 
ward Cunningham's interests. — That is 
what I look to, Mrs. Falconer, for 1 am 
long-sighted in my views, as you will 
find." 
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^* Well ! time will show — I am glad 
you tell me he positively is not married/' 
concluded Mrs. Falconer — '^^ As to the 
rest, we shall see.'*— 
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